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PREFACE. 



The aim of this volume is a Mthfiil presentation of &cts, in 
the absence of all denominational bias. The one regret of the 
Author has been, that the limits of the volume prevented greater 
detail 

The best authorities have been consulted, so as to furnish the 
history and present condition of the variotis Associations. The 
threefold division has been adopted, to show the place which 
Great Britain, the European Continent, and America respectively 
hold in the promotion of the GospeL The various Societies under 
each of the three sections are presented in the order of their 
fonnation. 

The tabular statistics of the various existing Associations are 
framed firom the latest reports. 

Grateful acknowledgment is justly due and cheerfully made of 
the service rendered by predecessors in this branch of history, and 
eq^edally by Barth, Lowrie, Newcomb, Brown, and Chowle& 
Important aid has also been derived from " Game's Lives of Mis- 
aonaries," "Bagster's Bible of Every Land," "The Encyclopsedia of 
Beligious Knowledge," "The Eeligious Gondition of Ghristendom," 
tod several articles in the "EncyclopsBdia Britannica." Nor can 
I'e&rence be omitted to the interesting and instructive serials, 
"Evangelical Christendom," the " News of the Ghurches," and the 
pitpers of the various Associations. The glance at the earlier 
fiaturies of the Church has been founded upon an able and elabo- 
^ article in "Newcomb's CyclopeBdia," by the Kev. W. Butler, 
*o whom that volume is very largely indebted. 

J. L. A. 

6U8Gow« Jkoember, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION. 



l^E Church of Jesus is essentiaily a Missionary Association. The 
primitiYe disciples were appointed by the Savionr, on the eve of His 
ascension, to the office of publishing the glad tidings of great joy 
unto all peoples. " Go into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature,** is a universal law, and of perpetual obligation. 
The original commission addresses itself with equal point and power 
to every successor in the &itL By virtue of their discipleship, all 
are under obligation, not only to hold fast the &ith for their own 
salvation and comfort, but also to hold forth the word of life for the 
conversion of the human race. The Spirit and the Bride are joined 
by every genuine hearer of the €k>spel in issuing the world-wide 
invitation — "Whosoever will, let him come, and take of the water 
of life freely." 

The Church is, by its very constitution, an aiorressive airency — 
called into and kejJin exSence for the SaviSHervic^ in the 
enlightenment and conviction, the conversion and comfort, of man- 
kind. The Church, as such, has received no commission. The 
Church, however, is an association of professing Christians, who are 
individually and cpecially charged with bringing all nations to the 
knowledge and love of the Saviour. The identity of the individual 
can never be merged, or lost sight of, in the mere fact of association. 
The commission is strictly personal The responsibilily involved 
admits of neither compromise nor delegation. Nor can there be any 
snpeKfluiiy of service. The defects of one cannot be supplied by 
the excesses of another. None can give to €rod more than he has 
received from €k>d. All that a man possesses is Divine property. 
He is a mere steward, and is constituted by the gifts or graces, the 
treasures or opportunities entrusted to him, responsive to that 
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extent for their fiill engagement in the Divine service. Each 
member of Christ's Church is bound by his own voluntary profes- 
sion, as well as by the commission of the ascending Saviour, to 
act with as much earnestness and energy, as if none but himself 
were summoned to the service — as if none but himself were charge- 
able with the world's continued ignorance and criminality. Each 
disciple of Jesus must appea^r, so far as that is possible, in all the 
world, publishing the gospel of salvation. He must either go per- 
sonally, or send forth his substitute and representative. His sym- 
pathies and prayers must reach to the very ends of the earth. All 
the interests of humanity must find in him an interested and earnest 
advocate. The extension of the Messiah's kingdom must constitute 
the one great object to which his life and labours are consecrated. 

These truths of Scripture are, happily, in our day, no novelty. 
Our immediate ancestors knew them only in part. Our children 
are being taught to regard them as already trite and commonplace. 
The marvellous progress of conviction on this subject is the most 
hopeful sign of the times. Year after year, the Church in its 
various sections is furnishing a larger circle of confessors, not from 
the ranks of youth only, but also from men in advanced life, to the 
divinity of the missionary enterprise, and to their own incumbent 
duty to take part in the diffusion of the €k)spel. Not until that con- 
fession is universal, and universally acted on, will the Church, as such, 
realize and fulfil her high and glorious destiny. Still must the fact 
be kept prominently in view, that universal obedience is the result 
of individual faithfulness. The fallacy must be exposed and ex- 
ploded, that the commission of Christ attaches to the Church. That 
commission must be viewed as strictly and exclusively personal, as 
a.call to individual and immediate activity. None can be wanted 
in this stupendous enterprise. In the army of the living Grod, each 
has his sphere of action, which none but himself can occupy. The 
poorest saint may labour eflTectively in his humble and unobserved 
sphere, although he has only tears to shed, and prayers to offer for 
the extension of the Gospel Yea, he may be recognized of Grod, as a 
fiaithful and devoted labourer, and as forwarding the glorious cause, 
as largely as does the wealthy and willing patron and promoter, 
"whose praise is in all the churches." "It is according to that 
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Which a man hath, and not according to that which he hath not, 
that he is accepted of God." All whom the Saviour has called to 
the faith, He has smmnoned into His service. "Not is there any dis- 
charge from this work or warfare. Sickness may disable for active 
and pnblic labom's, but cannot withdraw fr^m the service of 
Christ in the world's conversion — for prayer is stni available, and 
prayer is the mightiest of all gospel agencies — ^that influence which 
gives to labour all its weight and worth. The service is for life, 
and involves all life's energies. Death is the only discharge — and 
death brings the active and devoted labourer into the possession of 
the promised and prepared reward. 

Assuming that there is not only a general admission, but a 
perfect unanimity of sentiment upon these points, we turn to the 
object contemplated in the prosecution of Christian missions. 
That object surpasses all that the natural heart has ever dared to 
dream of; and realizes all that the devout spirit, led by the study of 
the inspired record, has prayed and laboured to accomplish. It 
lifts the savage frt>m his embruted condition, and builds him up 
into a partaker of man's better nature — a man of reason and reflec- 
tion, of taste, sentiment, and true enjoyment — ^following courses 
which universal conscience approves — ^fleeing from objects which 
pall upon the taste, and wound their possessor — and finding his 
purest and best delights in sources which are unseen, spiritual, and 
divine. Restricting our survey even to what meets the eye of sense, 
we witness a transformation which is vastly more marvellous than 
the wUdesi dream of the visionary. The moral transformation is 
seen in the comely apparel which has substituted the coarse kaross 
— ^in the comfortable cottage which stands upon the site of the 
'Wretched kraal — in the taste and order of that home, and in the 
still better plenishing, found in the reciprocated courtesies and 
kindnesses of the family circle, which in former times was the 
scene of wild anarchy, revolting selfishness, and barbarian cruelties; 
Converts are multiplied, and the houses rise into a village and 
town, where intelligence, activity, and industry are displayed in the 
workshop, the dockyard, and the market-place. That thriving 
tolony, but a few years ago, burrowed in their hovels of mud and 
sizaw j and now they have their scenes of busy toil, and their seasons 
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of blissful devotion; their converse with the sainted dead, through 
the printed page; their plans of mutual instruction and quickening ; 
and that inward peace which sends the smile up to the countenance, 
which imparts agility to the body, and elasticity and energy to the 
mind, and which fills the future with high hopes and holy purposes. 

There is, blessed be God, many a district of earth which exhibits 
a change that outfables dreamy fiction. The miseries of mankind 
are deeper and darker than the mortal eye can fathom. The joys 
which accompany salvation are loftier and nobler than the tongue 
of man can pourtray. Even in its outward forms and aspects, the 
change must be witnessed to be known, and personally felt even to 
be imperfectly described. Our own Britain, were its paganism and 
Christianized condition contrasted, would furnish a glowing and 
graphic picture of the marvellous change which the Crospel accom- 
plishes. But turn to a scene, geographically remote, yet subject 
to a closer observation, from the circumstance that the change is of 
recent occurrence. Survey one of the lovely islands which stud the 
bosom of the vast Pacific. E^cal the picture which it furnished 
half a century ago, and review its present condition. Revolting 
cannibalism, sensuality in its grossest forms, and superstition 
scarcely less terrible, from its horrid rites, have wholly disappeared. 
Industry and order, schools and printing-presses, Sabbaths and 
sanctuaries, are now giving grace and charms to the scene of 
nature's lavish bounty. The Gospel has achieved this great moral 
revolution. The missionary spirit, cheridlied in our own sea-girfc 
home, has sent the Gospel to these groups of islands. The promised 
presence and blessing of the Saviour have converted the moral 
wilderness into a lovely garden, a fruitful field. 

We have glanced, however, only at what is external, and patent 
to the eye of man. There are mightier results than these — ^glorious 
though these confessedly be. Industry is good; but fervent piety, 
as its origin and impulse, is above and beyond all comparison. It 
is well that the blood-stained club is hurled with horror fix)m the 
hand, never again to be wielded as an instrument of vengeance and 
of death ; but it is infinitely better when that same hand is found 
holding the blessed Bible up to the eye, which the tidings of Divine 
love have filled with the tears of alOfection and gratitude. It is well 
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^lieniihe savage shout for onslaught, and the song of the voluptuous 
dance, are no longer heard; but it is infinitely better when the 
Psalms of David are sung before God, as the expression of a con- 
victing conscience^ or of a renewed and comforted heart. 

These are not the full fruits gathered from the field of Christian 
missions. They are but the few ripe ears which herald the joyous 
harvests They are but the large stray drops which precede the 
copious and refi:«8hing showers of midsummer. We must go with 
the converted savage to his bed of languishing, and scene of death, 
and witness his possession of a comfort which earth-bom sages never 
felt, and of a courage which the world's heroes never exemplified, as 
flowing from the relation which he sustains to his covenant God. 
"We must look upon the light which fills Ids chamber of sorrow, and 
upon the affection and confidence which animate his heaving breast. 
We must watch his peaceful and triumphant conflict with the last 
enemy, and hear him sing his spirit into the realms of eternal 
blessedness : " Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.'* 
We must pass from the region of sense to that of faith, and think 
of his released spirit, as carried by the ministering angels to the 
scene of glorious recompense — of his receiving a crown from the 
hand of his Saviour and Judge — and of Ids grateful voice, as 
mingling in the melodies of the upper sanctuary. We must 
remember, moreover, that this solitary case is the type of a multi- 
tude which no man can number; for each of heaven's sainted 
company is, equally with that ransomed pagan, a trophy of Divine 
grace — a fruit, more or less direct, of Christian missiona The 
songs of the redeemed, which resemble the sound of many waters, 
declare the dignity and the divinity of the missionary enterprise. 
These holy and happy spirits, free from sin and full of life, are the 
results of the Church's agency — ^the returns of Christian missions — 
the Father's gift — ^the Spirit's production — and the Son's purchase 
and reward for His soul's unexampled suflferings. 

For the accomplishment of these great and glorious issues, the 
cross of Calvary was reared, the Church of Christ was instituted, 
and ike existence of the earth is prolonged. Death foUowied upon 
SUA — tlie death of the race upon the sin of their representative in. 
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Eden. The blood of the nature, which transgressed the holy law of 
God, must needs flow as the penalty of sin. Evasion, abatement, 
and commutation of the sentence, were all and equally inadmissible. 
The sentence must be carried into execution, so that the majesty 
of law and the honour of the Lawgiver may be vindicated in the 
sight of the wide universe. Transference of the guilt contiucted, 
and of the punishment entailed, was provided in the mercy of God, 
and by the substitution and sacrifice of His own Son. At the time, 
fixed in the counsels of eternity, and graciously revealed to patri- 
archs and prophets, Jesus was bom into the human family — ^to 
manifest God in the flesh, to live in perfect obedience to law, 
and to die according to the terms of the Divine treaty, and in 
fulfilment of the manifold and merciful intimations of the inspired 
record. He lived and loved, so as to invest the moral and eternal 
law with new honour and glory. He suffered and died in the 
endurance of sin's awful penalty, which would, but for His intei^- 
position, have consigned Adam and his race to everlasting destruc- 
tion. By the perfect obedience of Christ's assumed life, and by the 
inexhaustible merit of His vicarious death, the law of God and the 
honour of His government, were magnified; sin was clothed ii^ 
darker and deadlier horrors; salvation became not only possible, 
but easily available; and God was thereby proved to be the Just 
One, whilst bringing His glorious redemption within the reach of 
self-ruined men- 
After rising from the grave, and whilst preparing for His ascen- 
sion to heaven, Jesus instituted the Christian Church, and under this 
commission, that the eleven disciples who then composed it, and all 
who should afterwards declare their adhesion to the name and cause 
of the Redeemer, go forth to the ends of the earth publishing salva- 
tion through the blood of the cross. The publication of **the 
truth as it is in Jesus," enters as the prime element into the very 
constitution of the Christian Church. The commission, be it care- 
fully noted, comes not to the Church in her corporate capacity^ 
but to her constituent and individual members. Believers of every 
period and clime are as specially and directly invested with that com- 
mission, as were the original disciples who assembled on Olivet to 
receive the last and solemn instructions of their Lord and Master. * 
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The advantages flowing from concerted action are many and 
manifest Isolated labour, howsoever vigorous and wisely directed, 
is comparatively feeble and fruitless. The union of interests and 
the blending of enei^es secure a volume of strength^ which separate 
and desultory efforts could never achieve. Tet the &ct must never 
be forgotten, that united action is a merely human expedient, 
though tested and recommended by universal experience, and that 
personal responsibility to the Saviour for compliance with the 
command, can never be delegated, or merged in public and general 
movements. Believers, by their profession, declare their relation 
to a perishing world, as well as to the Saviour^ and stand forth on 
the broad ground of their profession, as Christ^s commissioned 
servants, to carry the Gospel to every fellow-creature under the 
broad canopy of heaven. 

The existence of the earth is prolonged to afford time and oppor- 
tanity for the universal publication of the Gospel. The end of the 
present economy cannot come, until all nations have been told of 
the salvation found in Christ. Nor can that salvation be univer- 
sally published, apart from the prayers and activities of the followers 
of Jesus. The moral transformation, so largely witnessed in many a 
region, and within the last sixty years, establishes upon the ground 
of human experience the possihilUy of that result yet becoming 
universal Human reason, though slow to admit, though resolutely 
bent upon rejecting all that is spiritual, cannot refuse a testimony 
80 plain and palpable. The revelation of God declares, as an abso- 
lute certainty, that the Gospel shall yet be univei*8ally published, 
and gather its trophies from every land. But here we must carefully 
discriminate, and speak in the exercise of seemly caution; for 
aldiough we ajre fully certified that the Gospel must be published 
throaghout the wwld, ere the present economy can terminate, it is 
90t asserted that the Gospel must meet with a universal, or even 
with a general reception, as the fulfilment of the Divine purposes, 
and as the immediate precursor of the judgment scene. 

The dignity of Christian missions may well be argued from the 
facts, that they originated with the Saviour, that they unfold the 
inar?elB and glories of the Eedeemer's cross and crown, and that 
the existence of the earth is prolonged, tha.t men may be blessed in 
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Jesus. The :&ith of tlie Gospel may be sneered at, and its earnest 
professors may be scorned as dreaming enthusiasts. The Chiuxjh 
maj, like her Saviour^ look mean and despicable in the eye of 
impious and boastful man; but that Church, under the guidance, 
guardianship, and blessing of her Saviour, will yet publish redemp- 
tion through the blood of the cross, and the life of the earth is eked 
out day by day, that the Divine commission may be duly honoured, 
in publishing salvation to universal man. These facts surround the 
faithful prosecution of Christian missions with a glory that attaches 
to no scheme of human device, and reveal the nature of their origin, 
influence, and issues. 

The Church carries in her glorious commission the destiny, as 
well as the duration of the world. The missions which she is now 
conducting, are preparing for the final judgment, and are even anti« 
cipating that solemn scene, by severing the human &mily into its 
two great sections — ^the friends and foes of the Redeemer. The 
Gospel is " the savour of life unto life, or of death unto death," to 
all whom it addresses. The Word of God is even now " discerning 
the thoughts and intents of men's hearts." Soon as that Crospel has 
completed its circuit, by visiting all lands, the call to judgment 
will be addressed to " the quick and the dead." The summons shall 
pierce the world's deaf ear, and fill its dull heart with amazement 
and alarm, and shall rouse to deep concern and immediate action 
the slumbering Church. "When the Son of man cometh, shall 
He find feith (concerning His coming) on the earth." When tlie 
cry is heard — " Behold, the bridegroom cometh," all who had longed 
and laboured for the glorious and speedy advent will start from their 
sleep, shake off their feeling of exhaustion, and go forth to mingle 
their voices in the gladdening hallelujah : " Lo, this is our God; 
we have waited for Him, and He will save us; this is the Lord.; 
we have waited for Him, we will be glad, and rejoice in His 
salvation." 

The Church gives to the world its name and its place in history. 
But for the presence of Israel, the early accounts of Egypt and of 
Babylon would never have been known. As it has been, so it ahsXk 
be. The history of the Churches aggressions and conquests is the 
JBoul of all history — ^the only history which bears upon it the stamp 
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of immortality. All other narratives shall perish. The fete of 
battles, the transference of crowns, and the advancement of succes- 
sive dynasties to the supreme power, shall, on a day not distant, 
feil to fill the world with amazement, or even to find a name and 
memorial upon the eartL The spiritual alone is everlasting. Im- 
mortaliiy belongs only to what belongs to the Church of God. The 
earth was shielded from the vials of Divine wrath, that salvation 
might come to our ruined race. The preservation of the earth finds 
its only explanation in the fact that the Gospel must be preached to 
all nations. That portion of our earth's history, which bears upon 
the interests and progress of the Saviour's cause, shall alone survive 
the destruction of our material system. The fete of monarcliies, 
and the course of their chequered exper'encas, shall perish; but 
the record's of Christ's Church shall live, and for ever, in the 
recollection of ransomed myriads. ^The conquests achieved by the 
missionary enterprise are associated with the being and blessedness 
of men and of nations ; and their record shall never be expunged from 
the grateful consciousness of the redeemed. These shall remain 
fresh and inspiriting, when aU else is dead and forgotten. The 
knowledge of such facts is pre*eminently fitted to draw forth our 
admiration of Christian missions, and to enlist every energy for 
their maintenance and extension, as, beyond all gainsaying, tlie 
movement of our own and every age— that movement which sheds 
Hs Divine glory upon every lesser enterprise that fills the office of 
% handmaid or a harbinger. 

Were the Church in full possession of her own travels, labours, 
and successes ; could she distinctly trace her own wonderful history 
throughout the Christian era, and point to all the districts of earth 
which the Gtospel has visited, the men of our day might approximate 
to an estimate of the amoimt of work which yet lacks accomplish- 
ment, ere the Saviour returns to earth in His glory. But the conse- 
^eutive record of Christian missions is irrecoverably lost The loss of 
this record pronounces it at once a hopeless and impious task, to 
q^eak assure^y of either the field which must yet be traversed, or of 
the time necessary to its evangelization. We know that the Grospel 
has left many a land which it once adorned, but cannot teU the extent 
€f tenitory from whi<di it has been withdrawn^ — so that we want 
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the very first elements required to conduct us to an enlightened ancj 
accurate judgment concerning the present stage of the Gospel's 
progress. There is no intimation, however, that the Grospel must 
again be sent to these abandoned territories, to the fulfilment of the 
Divine purposes. Moreover, we cannot tell how much of earth 
remains yet to be discovered to the professors of the GrospeL The 
past year, through the labours of the heroic Livingstone, has 
furnished the Church with a new and vast field of effort, and 
millions of the human race may be yet unknown to the civilized 
world. The explorations of Central Africa, by Dr. Livingstone 
and his efficient staff, are being hopefully waited for by the 
universal ChurcL The honours heaped upon the worthy adven^ 
turer whilst in this country, by all parties, and fi[X)m so many 
and diverse motives, show the depth of feeling and of interest in the 
Church, and the growing conviction in the world, that the relations 
betwixt commerce and Christianity are intimate and inseparable. 
Within little more than half a century the map of the world has 
received many important accessions of territory, teeming with 
millions of immortal men. Southern and Western Africa have 
been explored by the missionaries of the Cross, and British mer- 
chandise has followed. The South Sea Islands have also been pene- 
trated by the Grospel, and are now in a great measure reclaimed 
from barbarism. China is at length open to the Gospel. India 
also offers free and full access to the activities of the Church. In 
these latter fields the bloody sword has acted as a ploughshare, in. 
turning up the soil for the incorruptible seed. 

The fact that large regions have been discovered during the 
revival of the Church's interest in the extension of the Gospel is 
deeply significant. It seems as if God were furnishing His awaken, 
ing Church with fields for Christian exertion. The immense blanks 
on the map of our forefathers, which have recently been filled up^ 
have widened the range of commerce and the sphere of Christian 
exertion. The changes and accessions in the future may be as 
great and maivellous as in the immediate past. The Church shall 
continue to be furnished with work imtil that day dawn which 
finds the Saviour coming in His glory. In these times of territorial 
discovery and Christian exertion^ new countries have risen intp 
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greatness, as if to furnish fresh sinews of sti-ength for this holy 
warfare. The progress of science is also remarkaHe. The ocean 
is being bridged over by our fleet vessels. The earth may be shortly 
traversed by the electric wire. Time and space are rapidly losing 
the bulk and proportions which they exhibited to our fathers. 
" Knowledge is power." That power has been developed at the 
very time when the world was being opened up for occupation in 
the name of Jesus, and when the Church was better prepared than 
at any former period for carrying the Gospel to the ends of the 
earth. The hand of God is manifest. The man who can satisfy 
himself with the feeling, that there is only a strange and striking 
coincidence in these facts, needs yet be schooled into a belief of the 
pleasing and glorious doctrines, that the Lord reigns, and is over- 
ruling all things for the advancement of His own glory, in the 
extension of TTih Son*s mediatorial kingdom. 

The ignorance, under which the Church must now labour, might 
doubtless have been partially prevented by a seemly carefulness and 
sustained interest in the work of the world's conversion. Yet it is 
questionable, if the possession of the knowledge which has perished 
would have proved positive and actual gain. The ignorance may 
have been determined of God, and is doubtless overruled by Him, 
to guard TTia people equally against despair and presumption — 
against despair, from the thought of the vast field yet to be tra- 
versed, carrying the day of the Lord into the far distance, and 
thereby enfeebling the spirit and energies of the Church through 
a hope long deferred — and against presumption, in keeping the eye 
of His people fixed upon the wide world as the scene of their ope- 
rations, and in stisQiulating them to abound in labours, so that the 
Lord, at His coming, may find them at their posts, and crown them 
on the field of holy warfare. Whatsoever be the explanation of 
that lost record, it is evidently " not for us to know the times and 
the seasons." The loss may prove a positive gain to the Church, and 
through her to the world, in preserving Christians from indifference^ 
and in guiding them to the exercise of a holy, sustained, and increas- 
ing industiy. The work is a work of faith. The labour is a labour 
of love. " We walk by faith, and not by sight." We Tnay sow iu 
teana^ but nwab reap with joy^ if fidthful to our calling. ^ 
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Never was the Churcli more thorouglily engaged, than now, in the 
exercise of her original and exalted calling. Never, since the Apostles 
fell asleep, has such interest been felt, or such energy been expended 
for the diffusion of the GospeL The past fifty years resemble the 
opening centuries of the Christian era, when every genuine follower 
of Jesus was a living Bible to the wprld, and an energetic missionary 
to his race, and when the word of the Lord, in consequence, grew 
mightily and prevailed. From the fourth century down to 
nearly the present, comparatively little exertion was made for the 
extension of the Messiah's kingdom. During the greater portion 
of that long and dreary interval, error was allowed to have a free 
and unchallenged career, and it rose into a strength which still 
holds many a country in its iron grasp. Doubtless, there was a 
remnant of spiritual Israel, even in the darkest days of the Church's 
history. Never has the world been left without witnesses for God 
and truth. The day of disclosure is coming, when it shall be seen 
that the Word of God was never bound, and that the cause of God 
has always had earnest friends and supporters. 

It seems, however, as if the commencement and close of the 
Christian era were destined to bear a strong resemblance in charac- 
ter and in efibrt, as if the latter days would prove a mere reproduc- 
tion of primitive times. Our own century is rapidly advancing to 
the realization of that glorious period, when disciples felt that their 
highest honours were associated with their labours in the Gospel ; 
that sufferings endured for the sake of Jesus conferred a truly envi- 
able distinction; and that death, as a testimony to the Saviour, was 
life in its highest and noblest form. We interpret the growth of zeal 
in the service of Christ, as an infallible sigur— as the accredited 
herald of the latter-day glory, when " nations shall be bom in a 
day." The Church, in all her sections ; and these, in all their 
congregations ; and these, again, in a growing proportion of their 
members, are prayerfully pondering the Saviour's commission, and 
acting upon it, in. affectionately ministering to the clamant neces- 
sities of a perishing world. The sect without a mission staff is 
now the noticed exception to a general rule, and a species of 
anomaly within the Church. The congregation without on asso* 
elation for nussionary purposes brings reproach upon its distinctive 
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name. The priyate member of the Church who breathes no prayer, 
and makes no offering for the spread of the Gospel, may succeed 
in maintaining his outward and nominal profession, but his very 
efforts at concealment betray the absence of real and vital union to 
the Saviour. The place which concern for the Messiah's kingdom 
holds in the Saviour's pattern of prayer, and which every Christian 
adopts as the expression of his own sentiments and feelings, solenmly 
reproves all who call themselves by the name of Jesus, and yet 
discover little or no interest in the advancement of His GospeL 

Faith must yield its fruits. Gratitude must force for itself an 
outlet, and be embodied in a devoted conduct. A sense of respon- 
sibility constrains to instant and earnest action. The thought of 
the Divine commission associates the loftiest of all honours with the 
sendee of the Saviour. The cold feeling of duty must be driven 
from the heart and life of the believer, to give place to the genial, 
melting emotion of gratitude, ere he can feel, and pray, and labour, 
tt he might and ought in the vineyard of the Lord. Let this be 
bis experience,, and the whole world becomes the object of his 
anxieties, devotions, and consecrated energies. From that hour, 
no interest which affects humanity is viewed with indifference. He 
hecomes more thoroughly a man, on becoming a genuine Christian. 
His f<»rvent prayer and earnest endeavour are, that all men repent, 
torn unto €rod, and become partakers of the Divine image. His 
£ist care is lor the sanctuary of his own home. He passes out- 
wards to the circle of his acquaintance, and still outwards, until he 
compass the whole earth with his sympathies, prayers, and efforts. 
Tidings from distant lands, relating the successes of the Gospel, 
then come to him as cold water to a thirsty soul — as answers to 
prayers which his own heart has urged — and constrain him to 
unite with saints and angels in their anthem of praise to the God 
of salvation. The £Eicts, that such truths are generally confessed by 
the Christians of our day, and that such prospects stimulate them 
to exertion, reveal the progress of thought and conviction upon the 
all-important subject of the Saviour's commission. 

The £dthfiil prosecution of Christian missions not only brings life 
to the world, but enflames the love and zeal, as well as adds to the 
"■ctivities iind resources of the Church. In this, as in many 
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relations besides, the Divine proverb is verified — " It is more- 
blessed to give than to receive." Love, like all the other graces, 
grows by exercise. The more that fidelity to the Saviour is mani- 
fested, in caring for the comfort of the Church, and the conversion 
of the world, the more largely is the earnest sonl blessed by his 
covenant God. Nor is there any possibility of a genuine believer 
becoming weary of the Saviour's service; for his love to the work 
grows as his term of service lengthens; and his fitness for labour 
keeps pace with his growing desires, and increased receipts of 
Divine grace. As it is with the individual, so it is with the 
community. Universal experience testifies that, the Christian 
society, which entera most fully and faithfully upon the trust 
confided by the Saviour, not only indicates the enlarged posses- 
sion of Divine grace by her members, but enjoys a secular pros- 
perity proportioned to her fidelity in spiritual things. "There 
is that scattereth, and yet increaseth." No loss can be sustained 
in the service of God. The more that the heart responds to the 
calls of humanity and of Christ, there is all the more room in that 
heart for the Divine blessing. The care of, the poor in the house- 
hold of faith may be clearly ascertained by the ^mount of interest 
felt in the ascending Saviour's commission. Than this there is no 
greater fiillacy, that anxiety and labour for distant lands can 
diminish, even to the smallest degree, solicitude for the cause of 
Christ at home. As the breach of the whole law is argued from a 
wilful disrespect to any portion of it ; so the faithful observance of 
any one of the Saviour's commands disposes the heart to look with 
carefulness to all the Divine precepts. The more that a Church 
labours in the vast field of pagandom, the more will the Spirit of 
God operate within that Church to her real advancement. " The 
liberal deviseth liberal things; and by liberal things shall he stand." 
The increase of interest for the conversion of the world must yet 
exert a powerful influence to the healing of Zion's divisions. It 
may safely be afl&rmed, that the spirit of party lessens as zeal for the 
attainment of a truly worthy object increases. Let that object bulk 
largely in the estimation of an individual, and he will grow less and 
less zealous about the mere mode of employing lawful and scriptural 
-pleasures, and feel more and more inclined to rejoice over thy 
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tkttainment of success^ tliougli secured by other and kindred agen-« 
cies. Let the conversion of the world take the place which the 
Saviour has designed for it in the hearts and lives of His people, 
and the platform of Christian operation is forthwith broadened, 
and the bonds of Christian affection are tightened. It is only when 
men work together^ that they learn to think and to feel in harmony. 
Earnest engagement in the common work of the world's salvation, 
universally confessed as of vital interest, will make Christian men 
tolerant of sinless diversities, concerned about " the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace," and anxious for cordial co-operation in 
the attainment of that object, which is deservedly dear to their 
hearts, because of the place which it holds in the heart and pur- 
poses of their loving and beloved Saviour. The union of the Church 
must be consummated on a basis external to all her sections, and yet 
closely allied to all, and in connection with an object which engages 
the hearts, and hopes, and energies, of all believers. The field of 
Christian missions supplies all the elements that are needed to con- 
solidate, extend, and unite the Church of Christ. For the salvation 
of our race Jesus died ; to preach the Gospel of His grace to the world 
all His servants are commissioned ; the hearts of all genuine disciples 
beat with love to the Saviour, and yearn with compassion for the 
lost — and what hinders that they unite heart and hand in the one 
service to the one Saviour? It must be upon the mission field, 
if indeed upon the earth, that the Church shall become one in name, 
as she is already one in heart and in hope. The common foe may 
compel the concentration of the Saviour's scattered forces into one 
^orious phalanx. It is surely better, however, when Christians 
are drawn into xmion by love to their Lord, than that they wait 
until they are driven together by the foe, and then only for the 
purposes of mutual preservation and defence. 

The tendencies of the present times are, unquestionably, towards 
denominational missions. Catholic societies, which for years had 
fonmhed a broad platform for Christian co-operation, are being 
broken up into fragmentary and sectional movements. An in. 
creasing sense of personal responsibility may account in some 
measure for this narrowing of the basis of Christian operations. 
Still, our hope for union lies in the maintenance and extension 
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of the missionaiy spirit. Let the agents of the many sections of 
the Church be animated by the Spirit of their Master^ and let tho 
Church at home become baptized into the same Spirit^ and interest 
in the one great object will gradually lessen estrangement^ and 
£11 all hearts with the one hope^ and all hands with the one 
work. The growth of vital godliness and of missionary zeal, twin 
productions of the same Divine Spirit, must lead to the study of the 
things that make for peace, and to the adoption of those measures 
which secure co-operation, and point to a union of interests and 
of energies. The evidence of facts daily witnessed, that convicted 
sinners appeal to the exercise of Divine mercy, and as if their only 
hope of escape were found within the passing hour, cannot fail to set 
forth the essential doctrines of salvation in their own coiomanding 
prominence, and to assign to purely accidental differences their 
real, subsidiary, and merited place ; and the more largely that this 
evidence is possessed, as arising out of loving and sustained labours 
in the cause of Jesus, the broader will become the basis of Christian 
co-operation, and the more intense and xmiversal the desire, to 
secure the great and glorious end. The conscientious adhesion to 
minor articles of belief needs not be relaxed, as the cause of truth 
is the cause of righteousness. All that is needed is the wider scope 
to a warmer charity among Christians, and this result must follow 
upon increased interest and extended effort for the implementing 
of the Saviour's commission to evangelize the world. Whilst the 
world is perishing for lack of knowledge. Christians should find 
neither time nor inclination to cavil and quarrel about questions 
which have no real bearing upon the salvation of men. There 
has been more than enough of misdirected energy. Time, which 
has carried multitudes to their eternal account, has been lost. 
Often, also, has the temper of truly Christian men been sorely tried, 
and often has it sadly failed, amid the din and dust of controversy. 
Let the future become a scene of sublime spiritual husbandry, 
where all resources and opportimities are turned into the service of 
the Saviour. Let aX[ who bear the name of Jesus enter with zeal 
upon the spiritual and Divine warfare, and the sections of the One 
Chm*ch will sigh over division as weakness, and pray for a blessed 
union of interest and efG[>rt Or, if by reason of human infir- 
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Unities, this blessed union must needs be deferred to a distant 
day^ it shall at length be gloriously consummated, when these 
infirmities are buried in the sepulchre, and beyond the possibility 
of a resurrection. If not here, and now, the healing of 2iion's 
diviedons shall be effected hereafter, and before the Throne. 

The future history of Christian missions, in its great prominent 
features, might now be written from the revealed purposes of 
God. Truth shall triumph. It is not a mere peradventure, 
but an absolute certainty — true as history itself, that "The 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord." The power 
to realize that glorious issue has been lodged in the Church; but 
that power is influenced and directed by the Spirit, by the preva- 
lent intercession of the Son, and by the covenant engagements 
of the Father. Prayer and energy fitly joined form the human 
agency. The increase belongs to God. The agency, piously em- 
ployed, insures the Divine blessing. "The people of God are 
willing in the day of Hi^ power." "The pleasure of the Lord 
prospers in their hands." Devoted labour adds to the intensity of 
desire, and gives a new volume of strength for the Lord's service. 
The sight of fruit stimulates to jfresh energy in scattering the 
incorruptible seed. The assurance that the word of the Lord cannot 
return void, but must prosper and succeed in its mission, gives 
earnestness to energy, directness to action, and that confidence of 
success, which confesses to no insuperable obstacle in the observance 
of the Lord's commandment. The greater the difficulties, and the 
deeper the dangers that are encountered, the more illustrious is 
the victory. Amid all that can rise to hinder, the help of God is 
ever at hand. The Church may, and ought to sing her triumphal 
Bong from the very heart of the terrible warfare. Well may she 
lift up her head in these days of fervent devotion and enlarged exer- 
tion, that the day of her final redemption draweth nigh. 

Nor let Grod's people be drawn or driven firom their confidence 
in the power of the Gospel, by the impious presumption which 
speaks of a still more effective system as necessary to the re- 
generation of the world. The Bible is the only revelation which 
*ve can either expect or receive. No agency can supersede the 
pabhcation of the Gospel, which the Saviour has ordained. The 
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present is the last economy. The judgment scene follows. " If 
men will not hear Moses and the Prophets" — ^and, we may now add, 
the Saviour and His inspired Apostles — " they would not believe, 
though one rose from the dead," specially for their conviction, 
Nothing is needed for the world's conversion, but the earnest 
and faithful publication of the (Gospel, in humble reliance upon the 
promised influence of the Holy Spirit. Nothing more shall be 
given. The command, proceeding from Olivet, is "to preach the 
(Gospel to every creature." That command comes to all who have 
found salvation in Christ. "Lo, I am with you always" — ^the 
blessed promise of the ascending Saviour — ^is the great stimulus 
and support of the Church in the prosecution of her Divine 
mission. " Behold, I come quickly," is the Church's gracious 
recompense for all her prayers of faith and labours of love. Would 
that every member of Christ's Church were breathing the prayer 
of the beloved disciple, and waiting and longing, as well as praying 
and labouring, for the desired and expected advent : " Amen, even 
80 come, Lord Jesus.* 

^ Come, then, and added to Thy many crowns, 
Beceive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy ! It was Thine 
By ancient- covenant, ere Natnre^s birth; 
And Thou hast made it Thine by purchase since, 
And overpaid its value with Thy blood. 
Thy saints proclaim Thee, King ; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 
DippM in the fountain of eternal love. 
Thy saints proclaim Thee, King; and Thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, who, could they see 
The dawning of Thy last advent, long desired, 
Would creep into the bowels of the hills, 
And flee for safety to the falling rocks. 
The very spirit of the world is tired 
Of its own taunting question, asked so long, 
* Where is the promise of your Lord's approach ? ' ^ 
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THE EARLTRB CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

As the natural introduction to a notice of the Associations which 
belong to what has been designated the Missionary Age, we devote 
a few pages to a review of the Apostolic and successive centuries of 
the Christian ena. We repair to the fountain that we may ti-ack 
the course of the water of life, and observe the varied channels 
through which it haa passed to irrigate, refresh, and fructify the 
otherwise bleak and desert eartL Reliable materials are scanty, 
and, not unfrecfuently, vague and ill defined ; yet we may gather 
up some links in the chain which connects the first and the nine- 
teenth centuries of the CTiurch*s history. It is not difficult to 
discern the presence and operations of the Church, when it is often 
clearly impossible to determine the amoimt of piety or superstition 
which obtained at the time, and in the work pursued. In the 
darkest days, however, and within the dreamiest system that has 
borne the name of the Christian religion, there may have been, 
and doubtless were, many, not only in advance of their times, 
but so vastly superior to liie miserable delusions which enslaved 
the less intelligent adherents of their religious persuasion, as to be - 
claimed of God as a portion of His own chosen generation and ' 
royal priesthood. 

The FiEST Centuby of the Christian era enjoyed the labours of 
men, who had companied with the Saviour, and received from Him 
extraordinary gifts, wherewith to benefit and bless the world. 
Paul was the first missionary of the cross to the heathen. He 
was not only first in relation to time, but also in scholarship, zeal, 
energy, and success. Though bom out of due time, according to 
his own expression, bis loss of the Saviour's personal society found 
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more than compensation in the glorious revelations furnished him 
by the glorified E>edeemcr. His sphere of op^tions was so 
extensive, that Clement speaks of his having penetrated to the 
£bu: East and to the far West. The summary of his toils and 
travels, incidentally noticed by himself, continues unto this day, and 
shall never cease to excite admiration of this proto-missionaiy, and 
to drow forth the heart's gratitude to that Saviour, who snatched him 
as a brand from the burning, and bestowed him as the best of human 
gifts upon the infant Church. Peter devoted his life and labours 
to the spiritual restoration of dispersed Israel, and followed his 
brethren according to the flesh, to Antioch, Parthia, and Babylon, 
as well as throughout the much favoured Palestine. Matthew 
laboured for a time in Judea, and afterwards went to Ethiopia, 
Persia, and India. Simon Zelotes published the Grospel in Egypt, 
Asia, and Lybia. James the Greater restricted his labours to 
Asia Minor, and met an early death at the hand of Herod. James 
the Less seems not to have left Jerusalem, and fell a victim to the 
fury of his blinded countrymen. Philip has been styled the 
Apostle of Upper Asia, and seems to have acted for a time as 
colleague to his brother Andrew, in Scythia, although he eventually 
suffered martyrdom in Phrygia, where he had been sowing the 
incorruptible seed. Andrew published the word of life in Scythia 
chiefly, but also in Thrace, Macedonia, and Achaia. Thomas, who 
is stiU claimed by the Chaldean Christians as their Apostle, seems 
to have laboured among the Modes and Magians, the Persians and 
Parthians, the Bactrians and H3rrcanians. Bartholomew laboured 
in India; and Jude in Palestine, and afterwards in Persia and 
Armenia. John settled in Asia Minor, labouring with zeal and 
affection, until he was driven into exile under the Domitian perse- 
cution. Preserved by a miracle in Patmos, the scene of his exile, 
and whilst in that region, blessed with visions of the world of 
happy spirits, he passed, on being set at liberty, to Ephesus, where 
he lived as well as preached the Gospel, and died peacefiilly when 
approaching the hundredth year of his age. 

We cannot cast our eyes over the extended region said to have 
been visited by the primitive Apostles, without confessing to the 
faithfulness and energy of the flrst band of Christian missionaries. 
Ere the century had passed which bore the Child of Promise, and 
bound the Man of Sorrows to the tree, salvation through the blood 
of the cross was published, almost, if not altogether, to the very 
limits of the then known world. 

The Second Century had no inspired Apostles to proceed, defiant 
of danger and of death, to the very heart of pagandom, and there 
to unfurl the banner of the cross. These all^ save John^ seem to 
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h&ve earned the martyr's glorious death and fadeless crown. Yet 
this century furnished a succession of spiritual laboui-ers in all 
respects worthy of their noble sires. We meet with Andronicus, 
Crescens, Ai-istarchus, Trophimus, Sylvanus, and Marcus, as famous 
among a large and devoted brotherhood. We read of Irenseus and 
Pothinus as being sent by Polycarp into Graul, and of Pantsenus as 
passing to India at the instance of Demetrius. The recoi*ds of this 
century testify to the moral excellences of its missionaries, and to 
the happy influence which their lives of piety and purity exerted 
upon their scenes of labour. The work of translating the Scriptures 
was originated in this centuiy. Great and glorious results have 
flowed from the rendering of the Bible into the language of the 
peopla Christianity is not easily driven from a country which 
has received the Word of God in its own vernacular. Latin versions 
were executed and put in circulation. Although the precise dates 
of the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Egyptian versions cannot now be 
identified, the probabflity is that, if not within this century, not 
much beyond it, these translations were prepared and employed as 
valuable vehicles for the diffusion of the GospeL . 

The Third Century, like its immediate predecessor, abounded in 
Christian activity, and doubtless aided in the enlargement as well 
as in the consolidation of the Church. But in neither century do 
we meet with the fullness of detail which is foimd regarding the 
opening epoch. It was natural that the efforts of the Apostles 
should be specially noticed, as the introduction of the Gospel to an 
entirely new series of scenes, whereas the work of the two follow- 
ing centuries must almost wholly have been a mere treading in the 
footsteps of the primitive heralds. Besides, there was this charm 
about the histories of the Apostles, that they had seen the Lord, 
and enjoyed the guidance of inspiration, which was removed from 
the Church so soon as the canon of Scripture was completed. 

In this century we read of Origen prosecuting his missionary 
labours with such success, as to attach a whole tribe of Arabs to 
ihe Christian faith. It may be, however, even in this case, as it was 
doubtless to a large extent in the reported successes of subsequent 
centuries, that the influence of the prince at whose invitation Origen 
went on this mission had other than spiritual weight with his Arab 
subjects. Dionysius and six fellow-labourers went to Gaul in the 
service of the Gospel, at the instance of Fabian the Bishop of Bome. 
The Decian persecution, which raged about the middle of the cen- 
tury, made sad havoc in Rome of the work of earlier labourers. 
Whilst the sword was wielded for the suppression of the faith in 
Borne, the Crospel was carried to many important districts in France, 
which afberwBjrds became great central lights to the whole sur- 
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rounding country. Those sections of Germany which bordered 
-with France were also brought under the influence of the published 
Gospel. Special mention is made of Cologne and Treves, which, 
and more particularly the latter, have recently acquired a £ajne for 
papal superstition. 

The date of the Gospel's introduction to Britain cannot be 
ascertained definitely. It must have been, at latest, in the course 
of this century, for in the following century the British Isles 
take a prominent part in the evangelization of the world. Many 
authorities are cited in support of the theory that Britain was the 
scene of Apostolic labours. Bishop Stillingfleet embraces this 
opinion, and defends it by reference to Eusebius and Theodoret, 
who distinctly state that the Apostles preached the Gospel on 
British soil, and won from its rude inhabitants converts to the 
faith of Christ. 

The Fourth Century presents Britain engaged in the extension 
of the Gospel, and founding the scene of its earliest efforts in Ireland. 
In Ireland the Gospel had not been previously published; yet we 
cannot suppose that up to that period it was altogether unkik)wn. 
That island was not included in the Roman Empire, and during 
the rage of the Diocletian persecution, the probabilities are that it 
furnished an asylum to many oppressed Christians. Admitting 
that Ireland did provide a refuge and a hiding-place, we can easily 
conceive of the cordial welcome and able assistance which these 
refugees would give to the first band of British missionaries. 

Chrysostom did much in this century, both by his pen and purse, 
and also by his influence and example, to advance the cause of 
Christ. His example rallied round him a number of deeply 
sympathizing friends, who joined him in devising measures, and in 
providing both men and means for the extension of the missionaiy 
field. 

The great event of this century stands associated with the 
personal history of Constantino the emperor. Himself a convert, 
and fancying that the sword of power could eminently advance the 
cause of Jesus, he endeavoured to incorporate the spiritual Church 
with the throne of Caesar. We ascribe this act of the Emperor to 
misguided zeal, and cannot think of sinister purposes as contem- 
plated. Had he wished to secularize the Church, and to employ it 
as an instrument of state power, he would have consciously perpe- 
trated a grievous crime. As it is, he in his ignorance originated a 
policy, which in the hands of unchristian rulers has been productive 
of great evil, and which in any hands is a gross usurpation of 
spiritual power, and an invasion of the crown rights of the 
^Redeemer. This emperor accomplished good as well as evil; for he 
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famished the various Churches in the empire with carefully trans- 
cribed copies of the sacred oracles. 

The Scriptures were partially translated into the Gothic language 
by Christian prisoners. Fragments of their work are still extant. 

During this century Gregory laboured much and with great 
success in Armenia. The €^^spel was also published more exten- 
sively in Persia and in GauL 

These early centuries in the Church's history develop an amazing 
amount of zeal, wisdom, and energy. The blessings which crowned 
these labours were found in a vast variety of districts. We need 
not h«re occupy space by repeating well known testimonies upon 
this subject Suffice it to say— and the names of the writers will 
suggest their varied yet consentient witness— that Justin IVIartyr, 
IrenssTis, Tertullian, and Chrysostom, among the Christian fathers, 
and Tacitus and Pliny the younger, among the pagan writers of the 
period, speak of the great numerical strength, and wide geographical 
extent of Christ's Church, of the singular consistency of her mini- 
stry and membership, of the cruelties with which they were visited, 
and of their patience and piety, of their zeal and energy in the 
midst of their severest sufferings. 

The Fifth Centuby turns a new leaf in the history of the Church. 
Hitheito she had suffered deeply, but had still increased in numbers, 
in territory, and in influence. From this date we find the traces of 
Uie Church less clear and distinct, and enter upon a long and 
dreary season, which witnessed great and growing reverses. 

Dissensions within the Roman Empire; the ultimate division of 
it into two distinct monarchies ; invasions firom the Goths, and the 
subjugation of Italy to the Ostrogoths, appeared in rapid and 
appalling succession to the great injury of the Church. 

We discover about this time the first decided indications of 
superstition within the Church. Seldom, if ever, has it been 
witnessed that victors renounced their own religion, and adopted 
that of the vanquished. Nations have indeed been known to add 
to their own stock of deities the gods of the countries which they 
conquered — and it is not difficult to detect the principle at work 
in that course, and to see that the swollen ranks of their gods, gi-eat 
and small, became so many memorials of the triumphs which had 
graced their arms; so that the ruling passion was their own glori- 
fication. But when a nation assumes the worship of a conquered and 
amiexed people, their motives and feelings must be vastly different, 
and speak of either strong conviction or of senseless superstition. 
The Germans who had laid prostrate and possessed themselves of the 
western division of the old Eoman Empire, very generally embraced 
the Christian faith — some, it may be from thorough conviction, but 
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many more from the feeling that the God of the Grospel would 
preserve them from dreaded and powerful foes. 

Early in this century Succath, afterwards called St. Patrick, 
was carried from his native village on the western coast of Scot- 
land to the north of Ireland by a band of pirates. He was affcer- 
wards appointed by Gaul to the mission work. His labours were 
eminently successful in securing at least an outward profession, 
and his memory is preserved unto this day as that of the patron 
saint of the Emerald Isle. Scotland has also done honour to his 
name in giving it to his native village— then Bonnaven, now 
Kilpatrick. 

Early in this century also, we meet with a society for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, composed of the Nestorians. The founder of 
that sect, Nestorius, became patriarch of Constantinople, a.d. 428. 
His correct deportment and impressive oratory won for him a 
position of commanding influence. But his greatness in public 
estimation proved his ruin ; for, presuming upon his position, he 
denounced all who dissented from his doctrine, stirred up a vehe- 
ment opposition, was charged by Cyril of Alexandiia with holding 
that Mary was the mother of God, was deposed by the third general 
council at Ephesus, and was banished to Lybia. The severity of 
the measure produced a great reaction, and fostered the faith of 
Nestorius, who openly declaimed the imputed heresy, and the 
result was that strength and influence were added to the sect. 

The Gospel seems also to have become pretty extensively known 
in Arabia; but like all other countries which have not received the 
Scriptures in their own tongue, the Churches rapidly decayed, until 
scarcely a trace was* left of their former existence. 

The conversion of the Southern Picts (the Lowlanders) is ascribed 
to the agency of a British bishop.* When conquered by the 
Northern Picts, who were pagans, toleration as to religion was 
accorded to them. 

Clovis, the king of the Franks, was baptized into the new faith, 
along with three hundred of his soldiers, towards the close of this 
century. The baptized barbarian monarch, though with a character 
which was fitted to disgrace the very name of religion, showed 
kindness to the propagators of the faith, and otherwise rendered 
some service to its wider extension. 

In the Sixth Century, the example of Clovis was extensively 
imitated, and especially in Gaul. The Bishops of Constantinople, 
receiving the protection of Greece for their missionaries, sent them 
forth largely among the barbarous peoples residing on the coast of 
the Euxine Sea. 
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Britain, in this century, became subject to the Saxons, who 
le-established paganism, and gave to its southern section the name 
of its Anglican conquerors. The little Christianity that survived 
the former tornado of war, and the numerous international strifes, 
was driven for a refuge to the lakes and Highlands of Scotland. 
According to Fidler, Christianity kept its ground, or made slight 
advances, only in Wales and Cornwall. In the former of these 
r^ons were the court of King Arthur, the see of an archbishop, a 
college with 200 philosophers, and a monastery with 2,100 monks. 

The Anglo-Saxons, descended from three piratical sections of a 
common Gothic origin, were now possessors of South Britain or 
England. The conquered Britons seem never to have sought the 
conversion of their pagan victors. It was scarcely to be expected 
that they should engage in such a work. Nor was it natural that 
the successful invaders should dream of deserting their own Woden, 
under whom they had risen to conquest, to embrace a religion which 
had failed to shield the vanquished. What the ordinary processes 
of nature fail to realize, the providence of God can easily accom- 
plish. Ethelbert of Kent, the chief of England's kings, became 
betrothed to Bertha, the daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris, but 
under a duly ratified treaty, securing for the imported princess the 
full exercise of her religious convictions. The result was that a 
Christian church was shortly reared in the supreme seat of Anglo- ^ 
Saxon power, and, under the patronage of the principal lady of the* 
land, many hasted to part with their paganism. 

In the year 592, and immediately upon his elevation to the see of 
Rome, Gr^ory sent Austin and others to England with the view 
of superseding the simple religious worship, by the pompous ritual 
of Home. When a private clergyman, Gregory had been fascinated 
by the fair looks of some lads in the slave market, upon inquiry 
found that they were Britons, and forthwith resolved upon a religious 
mission to their land ; but circumstances within the Boman empire, 
and chiejQiy the fears of the people for his safety, prevailed to pre- 
vent Gregory from personally heading that mission. As pope, he 
resolved to force his way into Britain, since he had failed to find it 
as a private clergyman. But the "pious fraud" was detected, 
exposed, and resented: the emissaries of Home, with Austin 
(Augustine) at their head, by their very presence upon British soil 
filled many hearts with terror of the consequences, and formed 
them into a protesting phalanx, prepared to sacrifice life rather 
than spiritual liberty. In that struggle for independence of 
papal authority, many subjects of the facile Kentish prince fell 
as proto-martyrs in the cause of protestantism. It can scarcely be 
questioned that the policy of Gregory was the extension of papal 
power, or that this was the first fatal step towards the subjugation 
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of England to the Pope. What one Pope attempted^ and partly 
attained, a successor* thoroughly accomplished : and by the tuenial 
artifices of representing the (L^tian i«ligion as a series of outward 
acts, and as not running counter to prevailing vices, and of per- 
anading petty princes of the great advantages secui^ by alliance 
with such a distinguished power. 

Columbanus laboured in this century in the west of Scotland, 
was held in universal esteem, and was often appealed to as an 
umpire by both Scots and Britons. He founded a monastery in 
lona for the education of missionaries, many of whom were greatly 
successful in Grermany and the Netherlands, and some of whom 
went out on exploratory tours in search of countries ignorant of 
the GospeL 

In this century also the sect of the Paulicians arose in the East. 
This title they received or assumed from their adoption of Paul's 
Epistles as the embodiment of their faith, and the rule of their 
conduct. To this course they felt themselves driven by the corrup- 
tions of the Greek and Roman Chiu^ches. This sect grew with 
amazing rapidity, so that in the ninth century we read of 100,000 
being peraecuted to death in the reign of the Empress Theodora. 

The Seventh Century presents us with a sadly checquered scene. 
The false prophet rose in the East to desolate and destroy the work 
of preceding centuries. The Bible had not been possessed by the 
people, and therefore they were not prepared to surrender life 
rather than abjure their faith. The once flourishing communities 
of Christians were dispersed, or overawed into an embrace of the 
imposture, or were cut to pieces by the avenging sword. The 
Eastern field of early Christian effort, once so fruiti^ of promise, 
became a moral wilderness. The rapid extension of the Eastern 
imposture is mainly traceable to the fact, that death was threatened 
as the penalty of resistance. The following doggerel lines furnish 
a genuine account of the facts of the case : — 

** Mahomet marching at the head 

Of his victorious rabble, 
His apostolic mission proved 

With sword irrefragable ; 
A heaven of wine and women preached 

To make men more devont — 
And if he conld not turn their brains, 

His Saracens beat them out." 

This century sent forth numbers of earnest and energetic men 
from the monasteries of Great Britain and Ireland to the Gothic 
tribes. The Ehine country, the Black Forest, and Bavaria, were 
the chief scenes of their operations. 

* Innocent III. 
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^e Eighth Century, at its very dawn, points ns to Winfired, 
an English Benedictine monk, as labouring in Friesland, Bavaria, 
Thnringia, on to the frontiers of Saxony. Winfred was afterwards 
Qonstitated, by Gr^ory II., Bishop of the new German Churches, 
under the title of Boniface. This bishop was assiduous and perse- 
vering in his labours, and fell, in his seventy-fifth year, as a martyr 
to the &itb, under an assault from a company of pagans. To avenge 
the death of their apostle, the followers of BonifiQ,ce rose em, massey 
vanquished the pagan horde, and spared their lives on the condition 
tiiat they forthwith renoimced their heathenism, and received 
instruction in the articles of the Christian religion. Several mission- 
aries from England acquired great distinction on the mission field 
in Germany. 

In the course of this centuiy Charlemagne quarrelled with and 
subjugated the Saxons. He made use of his victory in seeking the 
extension of the Church ; first of all in the exercise of moral suasion, 
and, when that failed, in driving them by thousands to the baptismal 
font at the point of the sword. The prescribed formula of faith 
i^pealed to their love of life, and not to their exercise of reason ; 
the Church into which they were received was by no means distin- 
guished for its scriptural simplicity and godly sincerity, and the 
converts or proselytes, secured by force and fraud, were no accession 
in strength or ornament to the nominal Church. Nevertheless, 
good may have issued, for schools and chui-ches were planted, and, 
by the blessing of God upon the labours of teachers and pastors, 
some may have been enabled to rise above the sickening supersti- 
tion, and lay hold of the vital truths of the Gospel. 

In the course of this century, and its immediate predecessor, 
princes and nobles, as w^U as the monastically educated, went forth 
on a spiritual crusade against the pagan darkness in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the northern parts of the European continent 

In the Ninth Century Denmark and Sweden became the scene of 
extraordinary missionary operations. The itinerant, or missionary 
bishop, Rumold, an Ibiglishman by birth, was, on the special 
authority of the Pope, exempted fix)m a settled residence and scene 
of labours, and went forth under the papal benediction to earn for 
himself the title of the Apostle to the North. Rumold seems to 
have been deeply in earnest, as he uniformly directed the mission- 
aries under his care to the Apostle Paul as their great guide and 
model 

The brothers Constantino, or Cyril, and Methodius, of noble bii-th, 
went forth in the character of Greek monks, to evangelistic labours 
among some of the Sclavonian tribes. Both brothers had enjoyed 
many advantages^ and turned them into the service of the mission. 
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The one was distinguished for his Biblical lore, and the other for 
his acquaintance with modern languages. They invented an alphabet 
for Sclavonia, and completed a version of the Scriptures in the 
language of their own formation. The veneration for that version, 
the work of these brothers, was so great that it conthiued for about 
ten centuries to be used in the Greek ChurcL It is little more 
than forty years (in 1816), since a translation of the Scriptures was 
made into the modem Russ tongue, and only when the Sclavonian 
language had for centuries been as a foreign dialect to the nativea 

In the course of this century, Dalmatia rose as one man to claim 
the protection of the Grecian empire, that they might receive 
instruction in the Christian religion. The Russian settlement on 
the Ukraine adopted the same course, with the same end in view. 
Scandinavia became the scene of mission operations, and was 
fruitful in tokens of seeming success. Harold, the king of Jutland^ 
was driven from his throne, and met with a protector in the person 
of Louis, the son and successor of Charlemagne, who restored him 
to his monarchy on the condition of his personally receiving baptism 
into the Christian faith, and favouring the efforts of the monks who 
accompanied him, to labour among his subjects. 

Never had such efforts been made by the Romish Church, and 
never had such successes been gained. If outward attachment 
to the Church were an infallible sign of union to the Saviour, this 
century would be worthy of its name, as pre-eminently " The age 
of missions." But force and fraud, superstition and formalism, 
were extensively practised. Religion was in these days an article 
of calculating commerce, or an element of skilful diplomacy. This 
much must be said, however, so far as the missionaiies were con- 
cerned, that they were less inclined than tljeir official successors, to 
enforce belief \mder pains and penalties, and vastly more disposed 
to labour for the instruction of the people. 

The Tenth Century brings us into the reign of ignorance, and of 
immorality, its invariable consequent. . Superstition took the place 
of personal conviction, and gave loose rein to vice in all its forms. 
The Nestorians, by their pure lives, and devoted labours, were in 
this century as brilliant stars upon the midnight sky. 

The Kings of Hungary and Norway, the Duke of Poland, and 
the Emperor of Russia, were in this century received into the 
Church by baptism. It is always hazardous, and in most cases the 
very essence of presumption, to impugn or impute motives; yet 
there is little lack of charity in saying that the attendant circum- 
stances exhibit these conversions as extremely obnoxious to sus- 
picion. The influences at work in the reported conversion of these 
potentates, admit of neither disguise nor concealmenti The first 
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yielded to tlie influence of his wife, which was plied under the 
direction and support of an archbishop. The second changed his 
religious sentiments when in exile, and when the assumption of the 
Christian name formed the only possible way of recovering his 
throne. The third, by his change, secured the dismissal of seven 
wives, and a new conjugal relation with the family of the Duke of 
Bohemia, which guaranteed ample personal protection. The fourth 
also yielded to the influence of a newly acquired wife. Whatever 
may be said of the personal convictions or political expedients of these 
crowned converts, the influence of. their example was great, and 
the results of that influence were found in large accessions to the 
cause of nominal Christianity. 

Missionaries fix)m England, .the very foremost of whom was 
Bernard, introduced the Christian religion into Greenland and the 
Orkney islands. The latter of these i*egions was at the time under 
the dominion of Norway, and all the influence of that power 
was exerted to pave the way, or to promote the cause of the 
missionaries. 

The cause of the Arabian Impostor was prosecuted with great 
zeal and success. The Saracens won the Turks to the embrace of 
their delusion. The Turks rewarded the Saracens by invading and 
overcoming their spiritual teachers — ^which conquest formed the 
foundation of their afterwards famous empire. 

This century has been described as " an iron age, barren of all 
goodness; a leaden age, abounding in all wickedness; and a dark 
age, remarkable above all others for the scarcity of writers and 
men of learning." The series of splendid triumphs, boastfully 
paraded as the result of this century's labours, will scarcely admit 
of a close scrutiny. Matrimonial conversions, and the conversion 
of fugitive monarchs, whose return to power depended upon their 
assumption of the Christian name, are justly and equally liable to 
strong suspicion. Yet the good of souls, and the glory of Grod may 
have been largely promoted. In many places the Word of God was 
in the hands of the people^ a^d the devout perusal of it may have 
shed light and love upon many a heart and home. 

The Eleventh Century is not distinguished for its aggressive 
movementa The extension of the Church was chiefly in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, and was mainly accomplished by 
the arduous labours of Englishmen. The Nestorians propagated 
their doctrines successfully in Tartary. The influence of princely, 
as well as priestly power was brought to bear upon several king- 
doms for the diffusion of the faith, and the wider dominion of the 
ChnrcL 
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In the Twelfth Centurt tlie Chinch became lUeraUy a militant 
community. The Church's weapons in this period were not spiri- 
tual but camaL Affectionate moral suasion, the only admissible 
agency to man, was substituted by blind passion and brute force. 
But the Church had the power in her hajid ; and the tyranny of 
the priesthood has ever proved the most justly dreaded and truly 
ferocious form of despotism. 

The greatly zealous but unwise king of Denmark, Waldemar L, 
drew the sword for the propagation of the faith, and drove hordes 
of ignorant barbarians into the bosom of the Church. Blood, and 
not water, was the initial symbolic element of admission to the 
Church. 

The same policy was pursued by the monarch of Sweden, and 
under the auspices of Bomish ecclesiastics, high in rank. The 
Northero trib^ of Europe were roused from, their pagan stupor, 
to embrace an unexplained faith, and to engage in superstitious 
rites, scarcely less heathenish than their own native usages, or £sdl 
under the hands of their exacting conquerors. 

Blood had been shed to secure the extension of the Church, and 
it rose into all the wildness of an untamed and untameable passion. 
Orders of " holy " warriors were forthwith instituted, and in rapid 
succession, for the conversion of pagandom. " The Elnights' Sword 
Bearers" enforced the abandonment of pagan worship, and an 
immediate subjection to the Boman See, without a reference to 
the claims of the Grospel, or of the Saviour whom it revealed. An 
** order" was next created for the protection of pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, and was afterwards known by the title, "The Knights 
of Malta." " The Knights Templars " guarded the sacred sites in 
and around Jerusalem. A host of other " orders " was called into 
existence, to guard the holy places and their pilgrim visiters, and 
to wage an exterminating warfare against the Moors, and all the 
infidels in the East 

After the Holy Land seemed irrecoverably lost, these religious 
orders retiuned to Germany. Unchanged in spirit, and with no 
abatement of their zeal, they conducted a crusade in Europe for 
behoof of the ChurcL The order of Christ's Militia was instituted, 
and, of course, blessed by Dominic, and the object of their ambition 
was the extirpation of the Albigenses. The warrior propaganda 
carried their arms, and earned their bloody conquests in Pomerania, 
Livonia, and other districts. Monarchs and subjects were infected 
by the " furor," and spared none who resisted the supremacy, or 
disowned the dogmas of Rome. 

The crusades of this century, undertaken originally for the 
recoveiy and possession of the scenes of sacred story, and for the 
extermination of infidelity in the East, stirred the stagnated feeling 
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(^ Ghiistendom to its lowest depths, and had all the power of a 
charm throughout Europe and Western Africa. They accomplished 
a great and good, though indirect and remote object. They roused 
men from a death-like sleep to all the activities of earnest thought 
and energetic action. Nations made contributions of fleets and 
armies, and facilities and opportunities for international commerce 
were established. From the very scaffolding which ambitious and 
grasping Home had reared, the agents of a purer and better, 
because Bible faith, in after centuries, have been engaged in build- 
ing up the Church of Jesus. The force of that impulse is still 
felt, and the Church of our own day is reaping the fruits. 

The Thirteenth Century records a series of military exploits, 
which issued in the ignorant submission or forced subjection of 
heathens to the Roman See. The Spanish Dominicans laboured 
among the Jews and Saracens under Spanish rule; the Eranciscan 
Friars planted and conducted schools among the Moors, and the 
translation of the New Testament and the Pssdms into the language 
of Tartary, formed the chief among the peaceful agencies in this 
century. 

This age, though nearly barren in respect to important aggressive 
work, furnished brilliant specimens of Christianity, as the result 
and reward of former labours. The Waldenses and Albigenses, 
whose &ith, probity, and noble bearing command universal admir- 
ation, suffered for the truth, and fell by hundreds, as martyi^ to 
the Divinely gifted right of private judgment in spiritual matters. 
Though closely watched, and hunted to the death, these noble 
people, the " Anakim " of their age, sought and found opportunities 
for spreading their faith in the pure and unadulterated Gospel. It 
cannot be doubted that they rendered distinguished service, as the 
pioneers of the coming and glorious Reformation. 

The Fourteenth Century was the darkest period in what have 

been called, and with justice, the dark ages. For several centuries 

the Church of Rome had steadily and stealthily advanced to power. 

She had pushed her conquests into many lands, compelling by force, 

or insinuating through fraud, the reception of her dogmas. Her reign 

▼as, at the dawn of this century, almost co-extensive with the very 

shadow of civilization. little progress, however, had been made in 

genuine enlightenment or settled conviction. Barbarism had, in 

the vast majority of cases, only been bartered for superstition. 

Yet it cannot be questioned that, in the darkest age, and in its 

gloomiest region, there might be men who clung as for life, to the 

cardinal and soul-saving doctrines of the Grospel, and more especially 

in those places where the Bible had been translated into the Ian- 
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guage of the people. Rome had attained to the zenith of hef 
greatness amid an ever deepening ignorance and debasement of 
mind and morals. The deepest darkness heralds the sunrise. The 
very perfection of Rome's policy led to its exposure, and dealt the 
first death-blow. The superstition in which she had enthralled 
her votaries, had long been endured ; but the iron was felt to be 
entering many a soul, and the opportunity only was awanting to 
assert and vindicate the right to think, judge, and act as conscience 
dictates, in purely spiritual matters. 

John Wycliffe was the first of a noble brotherhood who exposed 
the errors of the Church of Rome, and argued for a return to the 
simple apostolic faith ; he gave to England its best possession — a 
copy of the Bible in the then vernacular tongue. The Lollards, as 
his followers were styled, generously and at great cost, collated, 
transcribed, and disseminated the works of their spiritual leader, 
not in England only, but also in France, Spain, and Bohemia. 
Lord Cobham, or Sir John Oldcastle, who was greatly distinguished 
in this movement, is said to haVe interested himself in the diffu- 
sion of Wycliffe*s works at the special and urgent request of John 
Huss, a sympathizing and energetic friend of gospel liberty, and a 
right-hearted enemy of spiritual despotism. Through the foster- 
ing influence of Queen Anne of Bohemia, and the circulatioa 
of the first blast of the Protestant trumpet, a vigorous public 
sentiment was created alien and adverse to the Papacy, and 
this feeling was not confined to the boundaries of England and 
Bohemia. 

In the Fifteenth Century a variety of important influences came 
into operation, which not only affected the condition of the world, 
but greatly influenced and evon fashioned the future history of the 
Church. 

About the middle of the century Guttenberg gave to the world 
its best invention, the art of printing. The press furnished facilities 
for the diffusion of knowledge to an extent and with a rapidity 
which must have looked purely fabulous to a generation who had 
formerly resorted to the slow and laborious work of transcription 
by the pen. Almost cotemporaneously with this important inven- 
tion was the overthrow of the Greek Empire by the Turks, which 
issued in the immediate dispersion of many learned men over the 
different countries of Europe, as so many centres of light in the 
midst of the prevaiKng darkness. 

Late in the century the vast continent of America was discovered, 
and four years later still (1497) a sea passage to India was 
announced. The new country acted as a tempting prize to Spain 
and Portugal, who forthvdth repaired to it in large numbers, 
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carxTing with them all the machinery of the Roman Chm^h. The 
new route brought England and the East Indies into . close com- 
mercial relations, and quickened the activities and thereby added 
to the greatness of England. 

Though the system of Romanism was sadly degraded, and de- 
grading to the masses who embraced it, there were men labouring 
under its auspices and ostensibly doing its work who were better 
than their creed, and in their conduct gave a brilliant exemplifica- 
tion of a pure and undefiled religion. Some who were then known 
as emissai'ies of Rome, were valiant for the cardinal truths of the 
Gospel, and are now claimed as brethren, and in some cases as 
instiTictors also, by the intelligent and pious of every age. Nor 
were they a few solitary exceptions, for their number was consid- 
erable. Our space permits of a merely passing reference, and only 
to a few of the goodly band. Vincent Ferrar, a Spaniard, itinerated 
a great portion of Europe, pouring forth sanctified eloquence upon 
the last issues, death, judgment, and eternity ; and far as the eye of 
sense could detect, lived under the influence of these solemn themes. 
TTift brother Bonifewje led a life equally distinguished for purity and 
piety, and rendered service to the Grospel by translating the Bible 
into the Valencian dialect of his native country. Thomas it Kempis, 
although he had done nothing more, has earned for himself a world- 
wide fame by his book entitled The Christian's Fattem, To 
mention only another, John de Capistrano was the most famous 
preacher of his times, and although often and with a lavish hand, 
dealing forth impassioned denunciations against the enemies of the 
Church of Rome, he published much precious doctrine. Wher- 
ever he went he was greeted with a welcome befitting a prince, 
and commanded audiences which were reckoned by tens of 
thousands. 

Early in the Sixteenth Century, 1517, the blessed work of 
reformation may be said to have commenced, when Martin Luther 
pablicly opposed Tetzel in his sale of indiilgences. The agents and 
adherents to the cause of the Reformation received the name of 
Protestants from the part which they performed, and especially 
from the protest which they lodged in 1529 against the intolerant 
decree of the Diet of Spires. 

There was comparatively little action taken upon the piinciples 
<rf the Reformation movement, in the form of direct aggression 
through missionary agencies. The chief means employed for the 
ezteDsion of enlightened spiritual liberty were the translation and 
circulation of the Scriptui*es. Ballads carrying the opinions of the 
noted Reformers were sung through the streets by the poor, and 
£d more to give the movement a wide popularity than a clerical 
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conclave or bench of judges could have accomplished. The prac- 
tical error of that reformation movement was that it assumed a 
conservative luther than an aggressive aspect. The Reformers soon 
sought to build a wall of defence round their new bom Church, 
and j6x)m forgetting their commission as Christians to regenerate 
the world, the movement was neither so extensive nor so widely 
influential as it might have easily become. Yet freedom from 
Romish thraldom was secured for some, and a flood of light was 
poured in upon the minds of multitudes more, through the trans- 
lated Bible; and subsequent generations educated in this faith, 
and rejoicing in their priceless inheritance, have laboured, and 
are still at work to put all nations of the earth in possession of 
the Bible, which the Reformers found in chains, and lived to 
achieve for it a glorious liberty. 

The earliest attempt at a Protestant Mission to foreign and 
heathen countries was made in 1555. A Knight of Malta (Ville- 
gagnon), advocated the formation of a French colony in the New 
World, and secured for his scheme the patronage of Henry II. of 
France, but on the distinctly declared condition that the Reformed 
religion should be taught. The Genevese Reformer, John Calvin, 
upon application, furnished fourteen spiritual teachers. The band 
of Gospel ministers had scarcely landed at Brazil, in the spring of 
1556, when they set themselves to work in the organization of the 
future Church. The Maltese Knight almost immediately discovered 
the cloven foot, acted in his real character as a papist, and by a 
series of persecutions covered the sojourn of these godly and self- 
denying heralds of the cross with great indignities, and Anally 
demanded their return to France. The villainy of that man hsla 
happily few parallels in history. He not only expelled the men 
whom he had induced to emigrate and promised to protect^ but 
gave to the captain of the vessel in which they -returned, a coffer 
containing a formal process against them, and demanding of the 
judges in France, that they should brand and bum them as 
heretics. 

Three or four years later a second attempt at missions was made, 
and at the instance of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden. This crowned 
Reformer sent an esteemed missionary, Michael, to instruct the 
Laplanders in the doctrines of the Reformed religion, when they 
congregated to pay their annual tribute. 

These efforts, slender and fragmentary in themselves, indicate 
the current of thought and feeling. They acted as the firat streaks 
of light to herald the arrival of the great orb of day. The cruel 
deception practised in the one case, and the well intentioned, though 
meagre agency in the other, must have arrested general attention to 
the lurgent necessity for the missionary enterprise, and have tended 
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to strengthen and develop the spirit of Christian carefuhiess for a 
perishing ^orld. That the subject -was largely engrossing the 
attention of God's people, and to some extent drawing forth their 
energies, is evident from the fsucta already mentioned, and from 
others which we cannot omit, even in our necessarily brief sketch. 
The vocation of the Reformers was determined by the exigencies of 
their times, and consisted in the translation and circulation of the 
Bible, and in thereby building up the waste places of their own 
Jerusalem rather than in seeking the extension of the Reformation 
principles beyond their own immediate neighbourhood. Their 
calling was to stiike the blow for liberty, and to furnish a clear field 
for the introduction of a free Bible. They were the glorious pioneers 
of the missionary enterprise. Yet even in that century which 
witnessed their conflict and triumph, there were many whose heai'ts 
were intently set upon the salvation of the world, and who laboured 
in that service as God in His providence granted the opportimity. 
Merchants living in the eastern districts of Spain crossed the Py- 
renees in the prosecution of their trade, and acted as missionaries on 
the way, by the circulation of suitable tracts and books, and also by 
expounding the doctrines of the Reformed religion. It is also said 
by the English historian* of those days, that Cromwell turned his 
gigantic intellect to the study of this question, and taking a leaf 
from the book of the enemy, had actually sketched a rival scheme 
lo the Roman Propaganda. The scheme was carefully matured, 
md all that was necessary to the full equipment of a reformed and 
reforming spiritual army was furnished, down through the various 
offices, and the varied emoluments attached to them, to the most 
minute details of operation. It is a cause of regret that the scheme 
was onlf/ v/pon paper, and never found its realization in the workings 
of a well-compacted system of agency. 

The Seventeenth Century finds Sweden still engaged in mission- 
ary labours among the Laplanders. The Gospel was published, not 
in the Lappanese tongue, but in Swedish, and was therefore 
comparatively ill understood and little relished. Schools were 
Bubsequently planted; text-books were printed in their own 
tongue, and for their encouragement, Gustavus Adolphus not 
only maintained the teachers, but also gave food and clothing 
to Uie scholars. The educational measure met with great success. 
Several of the more promising boys were transferred from the 
«Aool to the university, and were educated for the Christian 
minifitay. 

The cause of missions was now rising into merited esteem among 
^pRytestants. As was to be expected, wisdom was to be learned by 

• Bnrnett. 
C 
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experience, in this as in every other direction. There was no 
precedent which they could follow. Had they had the footsteps of 
former labourers to guide them, there would doubtless have been 
more direct, decided, and successful action at the outset. But the 
Church of the E;eformation gathered strength and wisdom from her 
early experiences and reverses, in her entrance upon the great 
commission given by the Saviour. We read of a zealous Luther^ 
Baron (Ernst), advocating the formation of a Protestant mission, 
but as failing in gaining his object. He had the will but did not 
find the way — ^yet he accomplished great good in pointing to the 
way, which successors might adopt and prosecute. The learned 
Walseus of Leyden advocated the formation of a seminary, for 
training to the ministry young men, who had been approved for 
their gifts and graces, their piety and prudence. The Dutch East 
India Company, to whom the overture was addressed, with great 
cordiality and generosity not only declared their approbation of the 
scheme, but confided several proved youths to the care of Walaeus, 
as their literary and theological tutor. The seminary proved an 
eminently useful auxiliary both to the colonial settlement and to 
the cause of Reformed refigion. 

In the year 1620 a company of nonconformists emigrated to 
America to found a colonial settlement, and on the express under- 
standing that they would be allowed the free and full exercise of 
conviction in religious matters. That colony received the name of 
New England, About twelve years subsequent to the foundation 
of this colony, the youthful and devoted John Elliott went out as 
their spiritual teacher. Whilst labouring for the religious improve- 
ment of the colonists, he became deeply interested in the melan- 
choly condition of the North American Indians, for whose souls no 
one seemed to care. His interest deepened as he continued to 
ponder their sad and sorrowful estate, until the thought rose to a 
conviction that he might and ought to turn his time and talents 
into their service. For some years he made occasional preaching 
tours, whilst prosecuting his study of theii* diflBcult tongue, and 
proceeding with the translation of the Scriptures. In 1646, or 
about fourteen years from his arrival in the colony, Mr. Elliott 
formally entered upon a mission to the Indian tribes, with the 
Mohegan version of the Bible, as the fruit of his own unaided labours, 
and as the right arm of his power. Elliott's Bible was the first which 
was printed in America, and his labour exerted a two-fold influence 
upon the circulation of the Scriptures, and upon the increase of 
missionary agents. Among others who came to the assistance of 
Elliott, were John Cotton and the Mayhews. Mr. Cotton was an 
excellent linguist, and was soon fuUy equipped for service. Mr. 
Thomas Mayhew had a brief but brilliant career, for his short 
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ministry was honoui-ed and rewarded by the sight of nearly 300 
Indians renouncing their idolatry, and embracing the Christian 
relmon. The want of a successor was a source of grief to the father 
of Mayhew, who then held the office of governor of Martha's 
yineyard. The mantle of the son seems to have fallen upon the 
ore, K)r he renounced his lucrative and honoured position, set himself 
in advanced life to the study of a foreign and difficult tongue, and 
entered upon the office which his son had filled. As a missionary 
he laboured on to the ninety-third year of his age, and had the 
satisfiiction of finding on the mission field, as his associate, a pious 
and devoted grandson. Five successive generations of the May- 
hews have laboured in the one field of Christian exertion. Hia- 
coomes, the first fruit of that mission, became a minister of the 
GospeL Though scorned generally by his tribe, he was blessed to 
multitudes. In 1674 the Indians of that district were about 3,000, 
the half of whom professed Christianity, In 1 7 9 2 they had decreased 
to 440. 

The reader who desires fuller information upon these eighteen 
centuries, of which the barest possible sketch has been given, is 
referred to the Church Histories of Eusebius, Mosheim, Milner, 
Neander, Burton ; Cave's Lives of the Fathers ; Pearson's ffistoric 
View of the, Progress of tlm Gospd ; Smith's History and Origin, qf 
MissioTt^m^ Societies ; Fuller's Chwrch History of Britain ; Wisher 
and StfUmgfleet's Antiquities, <&c. j Smith's Religion of Andeni 
Britain ; Todd's Ancient Chwrch in Ireland ; Betham's Irish 
AnUqtiarian Resea/rcfies ; Jowett's Christicm Researches ; Turner's 
History of England; Burnett's History of his Ovm Times ; M'Crie's 
B^brmation in Spain; J. B. Marsden's History of Christicm Chwrches 
and Sects ; White's Eighteen Christian Centuries ; Sale's Prdiminary 
DiscotMTses; Reports qf British and Foreign Bible Societies ; The 
Eneydopcedia Britcmnica, articles " Crusades" and " Eeligious 
Missions." The best guide in these researches is the Rev. W. 
Butler's article, " Early Chiistian Missions," in Newcomb's 
Cydqpcedia ofMissionSy New York, 1855. 

The Eighteenth Century brings us to the opening epoch of the 
modem missionary era. We ofier meanwhile a simple enimieration 
of the various Missionary Associations in their chronological order, 
teaerving all that is peculiar in their constitution, and incidental 
or providential in their origin or general history, to the review 
of the separate societies. The order of origination in the following 
lists &lls to be observed in the notices given of the various 
associations :— * 
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A.D. BRITISH. 

1701. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
1709. The Scottish Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge. 
1792. The Baptist Missionary Society. 

1795. The London Missionary Society. 

1796. The Scottish Missionary Society. 

1796. The Glasgow Missionary Society. 

1800. The Church (of England) Missionary Society. 

1808. The London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 

1816. The General Baptist Missionary Society. 

1817. The Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

1824. The Church of Scotland's Foreign Mission. 
1835. The United Secession Church's Foreign Mission. 
1837. The Glasgow African Missionary Society. 
1840. The Irish Presbyterian Church's Foreign Misaon. 

1840. The Welsh Foreign Missionary Society. 

1841. The British Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Jews. 

1841. The Edinburgh Medical Missionary Societ;^. 

1842. The Reformed Presbyterian Churcn's Foreign Mission. 

1843. The Free Church of Scotland's Forei^ Mission. 
1843. The Scottish Society for the Conversion of Israel. 

1843. The Lew-Chew Naval Mission. 

1844. The English Presbyterian Church's Foreign Mission. 
1844. The Patagonian Mission. 

1847. The United Presbyterian Church's Foreign Mission. 

1850. The Chinese Evangelization Society. 

1850. The Chinese Society for Furthering tiie GospeL 

CONTINENTAL. 

1714.. The Royal Danish Mission College. 

1732. The Moravian Missions (The Umted Brethren). 

1797. The Netherlands Missionary Society. 
1816. The German Missionary Society (Basle^. 
1822. The Paris Society for Evangelical Missions. 
1828. The Rhenish Missionary Society. 

1833. The Berlin Missionary Society. 

1835. The Swedish Missionary Society (Stockholm). 

1836. The Evangelical Union for the Spread of Christianity among the 

Heathen (Gossners). 
1836. The Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society (Leipsic). 
1836. The North German Missionary Society. 
1842. The Norwegian Missionary Society. 
1846. The Swedish Missionary Society (Lund). 
1850. The Berlin Missionary Union for China. 

To the above list must be added Societies for the Conversion of 
Israel, chiefly with their scenes of operation in their own neighbour- 
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hood, known by local desigDations, as in Berlin, Khenish Westphalia, 
Hamburg and Altona, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Bremerlehe, 
the Netherlands, Basle, Strasbuig, and dating, in their origin, from 
1822 to 1845. 

AMERICAN. 

1810. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
1814. The American Baptist Missionary Union. 

1819. The American Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society. 

1820. The American Episcopal Board of Missions. 

1823. The American Society for Ameliorating the Condition of the Jews. 
1833. The American Free- Will Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 
1835. The Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
1837. The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
1837. The Foreign Missionary Society of the Lutheran Church. 
1842. The Seventh-Day Baptist Missionary Society. 

1842. The American Indian Mission Association. 

1843. The Baptist Free Missionaiy Society. 

1844. The Board of Missions of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 

Church. 

1845. The Board of Missions Society of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

1845. The Mii^sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church (South). 

1846. The American Missionary Association. 

1848. The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church of 

Nova Scotia. 

1849. The American and Foreign Christian Union. 
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(THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTa 

This Society received a charter from William the Third, in June, 
1701. Its two leading objects are represented as designed "to 
provide for the ministrations of the Church of England in the 
British Colonies, and to propagate the Gospel among the native 
inhabitants of these countries." Though the original design was the 
simple formation of colonial churches, extensive missionary oporar 
tions have been conducted on the North American continent. 
Grants in the form of both books and money have also been fireely 
given to Jamaica, Antigua, and Newfoundland. 

There is one interesting circumstance in connection with this Society, 
that John Wesley went, in 1735, to Georgia, as its first missionaxy. The 
father and founder of Methodism entered upon public life in the mission 
field. 

The operations of this semi-missionary Society have been extended to 
the East and West Indies, Southern Africa, Seychelles, Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. This Society engages nearly 500 missionary 
agents, and about 300 students, catechists, and teachers. Seventy-four of 
these missionaries labour in Canada West, and are maintained out of 
the Clergy Reserve Fund. In Nova Scotia, also, there are several agents 
supported by a parliamentary grant. 

The sources of income are various and varied, embracing parliamentary 
grants, collections firom churches, subscriptions and legacies firom indi- 
viduals. The income is £66,753. There are 6,576 communicants.— 
{Propaganda ; Humphrey's Historical Account; Missionary Register j &c.) 



THE SCOTTISH SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

This Society originated, in 1709, in Edinburgh. like its English 
predecessor, the original design was, the extension of religion in the 
British Empire, and chiefly in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land. The pagan world subsequently arrested the attention of the 
Directors, and called forth their sympathies and efforts. 

About twenty years from its rise this Society entered into correspon- 
dence, with the view of forming stations among the Indians in the vicinity 
of ^ew England. Three agents were appointed to these settlements,—- 
but a short trial found them weary of their work, and unwilling to pro^ 
long their sojourn among the Indians, and they were accordingly with- 
drawn. 

The next effort of this Society was to maintain a Gaelic missionaxy or 
minister in a new settlement of Highlanders, which had been formea in 
Georgia, Mr. John M^Leod, from Skye, was sent out, and duly bus- 
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tamed^ and was prospering ; but the colonists were largely cut oiT in a 
tormoU with the Spaniards, and the work of Mr. M^Leod terminated. 

In 1741, a mission was established among the Delaware Indians, and 
met with great success. Mr. Horton had many a token of the Divine 
&Tour, and had the happiness to administer baptism to a great number of 
well iDBtructed natives of Long Island, who adorned their Christian pro- 
fession. The mission received its first blow in the death of Miranda, the 
interpreter, and its second and &tal assault in the introduction of rum. 
The schools became comparatively deserted— the attendance upon reli- 
mus services gradually lessened — industry and character gave place to 
SiflBipation and disorder — and Mr. Morton withdrew with a heavy heart 
from his once promising field of effort. Good was effected, and native 
agency continued at work, not without a measure of success. 

In 1762, a mission was attempted in an Indian settlement on the coast 
of the Susquehannah, but without success. Ten years later, two mission- 
aries were sent to the Delaware Indians ; but after a few deceptive signs 
of cordiality the natives demanded their withdrawal. — (Records of Society; 
Aecount of Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge; Stray Notices 
in Life of David Brainerd,') 



THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The origin of this Society is intensely interesting, It seems to 
have been closely associated with the spiritual history of William 
Carey. Though settled as a pastor at Moulton, he felt ill at ease 
abont ihe condition of the heathen, and his personal responsibility. 
That he was a man of immense energy, is evident from the fact, 
Ihat although of humble parentage and of slender education, he 
acquired a respectable acquaintance with several languages, whilst 
maintaining himself at his trade as a shoemaker, and afben^ards by 
the drudgery of a village school His mind was strongly bent, 
even at <£at time, to Christian missions, and he carefully studied, 
as well as constructed, maps of various countries, that he might 
realise the abounding spiritual destitution. 

In the year 1784, die Nottingham Association, to which he 
belonged, i*esolved upon holding monthly concerts for prayer. 
Mr. Carey's one topic, at these meetings, was the state of the 
pagan world ; but few entered sympatheti^lly into his views. Seven 
years later, and after his removal to Leicester, Cai*ey introduced 
his&vourite theme, and pressed upon the friendly clerical assembly, 
** whether it was not practicable, and our bounden duty, to attempt 
somewhat towards spreading the Go^el in the heathen world]" 
Two sermons were preached by the venerable Mr. Sutcliffe, and the 
fiunous Andrew Fuller, which confirmed Mr. Carey in his views, 
and strengthened his resolution to attempt giving them a practical 
shape. At the May anniversary of the Nottingham Association, 
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in 1792, Mr. Carey preached his ever-memorable sermon from 
Isaiah liv. 2-3, and under the two divisions, — ^Expect great things 
from God; and, Attempt great things for Gk)d. The impression 
produced by this discourse was so deep and universal, that the 
Association resolved upon instituting a mission to the heathen at 
their October conference. On the second day of October the 
Society was formed ; and, although the collection on the occadon 
only amounted to £13 2s. 6d, ample funds speedily flowed in, and 
from many quarters. 

The great question now was, the special fleld in which operations 
should commence. Mr. Oarey had thought long and anxiously 
about the South Seas, and held himself in readiness to proceed 
thUher, if he could be promised support for even one year. Almost 
simultaneously with the formation of the Baptist mission, Mr. John 
Thomas crossed his path, and changed his views regarding the first 
field. Mr. Thomas was collecting funds for a mission in Bengal, 
for whidh he had acquired a great liking, and in which he had per- 
sonally laboured, whilst in the East as a naval surgeon. Satisfied 
with the Christian deportment and missionary zeal and fitness of 
Ml'. Thomas, the Society ofiered him engagement as an agent, which 
he joyfully accepted. The next difficulty was a companion for Mr. 
Thomas. Andrew Fuller, interested in the report given by Mr. 
Thomas of Bengal, uttered his thrilling and oft-quoted statement : 
''There is a gold mine in India, but it seems almost as deep as the 
centre of the earth ; who will venture to explore it ?" Wilb'am Carey 
answered the challenge of his friend, and in these memorablei 
words : " I will go down, but remember that you rrvuat hold 6^6 
rcypesr The scene was solemn. The engagement was sacred. Both 
brothers were needed; and each in his own sphere. Each proved a 
support to the other, and their united sympathies, prayers, and 
efforts brought down the Divine blessing upon benighted India. 

Carey, as we have found, was cordially willing, but he met with 
serious obstacles in his own house. His wife could not accompany 
him. Physically feeble, and mentally far from strong, she wafi 
wholly destitute of moral daring. The devoted husband had ^ed 
in every argument and appeal, and had resolved to confer no mote 
with flesh and blood, but to go, at what he conceived to be the call 
of his Lord. Special hindrances arose to their leaving Britain with 
the desired haste, — fii-st of all, from Mr. Thomas being unable to 
meet the demands of old creditors, who sought to detain him ; and, 
secondly, from the difficulty of procuring the necessary passport 
from the East India Company. The vexatious delay brought 
comfort to the mind of William Carey, for, in the interval, and 
contrary to all expectations, his wife consented to accompany hinL 
The last difficulty, which for a time seemed truly formidable, was^ 
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tiiat there were not funds sufficient to pay the transit of the two 
ftmilies. This last of the many troubles which befell the devoted 
Gbrey, and seemed forcibly to detain him upon British soil, was 
overcome by an act of generosity on the part of the owners of the 
TeaseL The staff went on board the Princess Maria, a Danish East 
Indiaman, on the 13th day of June, 1793. 

The organization of this Society is simple and equitable. Con- 
tributors of half-a-guinea and upwards are members, and may vote 
at the meetings of the Society. The directors are chosen annually, 
and by ballot. The members of auxiliary associations are allowed 
a Toice at the meetings of the parent institution. 

After a voyage of about five months, Messrs. Carey and Thomas 
kmded at Balasore on the 10th day of November. 

HiNDOSTAN. 

Hindostan embraces aa area of about 1,200,000 square miles, and is 
therefore equal to about one-third of Europe. The climate is greatly 
varied, owins to the lofty mountains, the deep valleys, and the monsoons, 
and dirides the year into three seasons — ^the hot, the wet, the cold. The 
native races are numerous, and differ widely as to intelligence and indus- 
try. The people speaking the Hindostapee language are estimated at 
about 20,000,000, and live in the upper regions of the valley of the 
Ganses. The entire population of Hmdostan is about 160,000,000 — or 
one-half the population of Europe. The chief reli^on is Brahminism. 
Brahme is the supreme and the uncreated. Bramha is the prince of good 
npirita, the first of creation, by whom the world was made. Vishnu is 
toe great preserver of men. Siva is the destroyer. There are besides 
880,000,000 inferior gods, imaged forth by numberless forms in wood and 
stone. The Hindoo gods abound in every species of conceivable iniquity. 
The sjrmbolic works are filled with the most polluting and obscene repre- 
sentations. The Brahmins, or priests, are deceitful, selfish, and vicious. 
The wh(^ system is a piece oi exclusive selfishness, degrading to the 
pec^le who are kept by it in ignorance and bondage, and are made to lick 
the dust from the feet of the priesthood, and are kept working for the 
Imandizement of the Brahmins. 

lliere are many orders of monks, who are professional mendicants. 
They are found in bodies of thousands, and have made large levies of 
money upon an entire district to make a pilgrimage to some celebrated 
shrine. To succeed in disfiguring themselves by penance gives them 
graetor holiness and increased veneration from the people. The worship 
of saoh a people is, of necessity, from the loose character of their leaders, 
of the most disgusting and debasing character. Their only notion of sin 
is a violation of caste, or injury done to the Brahminical order. Their 
ideas of atonement take the shape of penances and severe bodily sufferings. 
Fatalism, cold and stem, runs through the whole system. Crime is fate, 
and the man who suffers the penalty of ^is crime curses his hard fate. The 
diffused presence of the Great Spirit through every form of life traces all 
agencies and issues to him, and renders free action and responsibility on 
m part of man an impossibility. Hie futurity of the Hindoos is a phan- 
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tasy. The soul, after leaying the body, must needs pass into 8,400,000 
different animal bodies. The great upholder of the Hindoo religion is cast^ 
Each must continue in the caste of his birth, and follow the calling of his 
forefathers, — so that improvement is impossible. Caste is the great foe 
to social progress and to the religion of Jesus, which recognizes no dass 
distinctions, but offers the common salvation to mankind sinners. 

There are about fifty languages spoken throughout Hindostan. The 
literature is wholly in verse, and is chiefly confined to geometry, algebi«, 
and astronomy. 

Britain^s rule of India has, doubtless, achieved much good in the weak- 
ening of caste, though it can scarcely be doubted that had the Christian 
element predominated in that rule, the good would have been increased 
ten-f(^d. The war, which has just terminated, has at last effected what 
a liberal and enlightened policy might have long previously, and moat 
triumphantly secured. 

After a short season of great anxiety, Mr. Carey went to Bandell, and 
subsequently to Collahtullah. At this latter place his sojourn was also 
brief. An invitation to Mudnabatty, about 260 miles to the north of 
Calcutta, carried him thither. The mind of Mr. Carey was kept in con- 
stant turmoil by his colleague in the mission, and by his wife and her 
sister at home. Confiding in the experience of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Carcrf 
entrusted him with the little money that he had, and it soon evanisdied. 
Nor was it difficult to account for the disappearance of £150, as the firat 
yearns allowance for two missionaries and their households in that expen^ 
siye country. The pecuniary embarrassments of Mr. Thomas, and the 
diligence of one of his creditors, formed a source of incessant anxiety and 
alarm. Stem necessity led them to accept of the superintendence (»Ptwo 
indigo factories, and the hope was cherished that their missionary work 
might be successfully prosecuted among the people confided to th^ 
charge. Mr. Carey, as we have seen, went to Miidnabatty. Mr. Thomas 
went about sixteen miles farther north, to Moypauldiggy. 

The mental malady of his wife, the discontent of her sister, and iheir 
straitened circumstances, brought to the devoted Carey severe trials. Tet 
his faith and dependence upon God increased. He was called to witness 
at this time the death of a beloved son, in the fiflh year of his age. Re* 
ferring to the peculiarly distressing circumstances connected with Ids 
child's interment, Mr. Carey writes that he could not succeed in getting a 
carpenter to make a coffin, and that the Mussulmen who dug the gmTQ 
were doomed to the loss of caste. 

In November, 1795, the two missionaries formed a church at Mudna- 
batty, composed of themselves and two Englishmen. The following year 
brought to them Mr. Fountain as a fellow-labourer. In addition to ond 
instruction to the adult population, they erected schoolrooms for the tSBin- 
in? of the young, made extensive missionary tours, laboured at the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and in 1798 set up a printing press. 

In the midsummer of 1799, Messrs. Ward, Brunsdon, Grant, and 
Marshman, sailed from England, and arrived in the month of Oc^bdber ijH 
India. This fresh band of labourers proceeded to Serampore, a village on 
the banks of the Hoogly, about fifteen miles from Calcutta. Serampore 
was regarded as one of the healthiest localities in India. It was a DaiuA 
jsettlementf and was inhabited by families fi:om Britain, Grormany, Den* 
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Btrk, Portagal, Greece, and Armenia. Whilst waiting for the arrival of 
Mr. Career, to consult with him about future operations, Mr. Ward sud- 
denty sickened and died A conference of the missionaries led to the reso- 
iiition to concentrate their whole staff and efforts at Serampore. The 
iii£go factories of Mr. Wilney had proved a failure. Mr. Carey had 
recently engaged in this branch of business on his own account To 
lemove to Serampore would involve a loss to Mr. Carey of £500, and 
tenniiiate their mission in a district which was not without promise. But 
he deferred to the wishes of his brethren, and more especially when he 
thoQfffat of the superior facilities at Serampore, through the protection of 
the Sanish government, for the publication of the Holy Scriptures. 

The mission was organized at Serampore on the 10th January, 1800. 
One of their first works was to secure a targe house as a settlement for the 
tuisBioinaries and their families. The thought of having all things in 
common, of sitting at the one table, and of only allowing a smaU sum to 
eaeh fiunily for purely private expenses, was sug^sted on the ground of 
eeonomy. But the policy was essentially short-sighted, and opposed to 
the OTder of the Divine economy, which has clearly organized men into 
tqMurate and independent households. The original plan was accordingly 
modified, and the more natural expedient of family residences was resorted 
to, after the experience of a few years. Another, and also a faulty, 
1iuni|g^ well-intentioned principle, was introduced into the Serampore 
mMMnm Each was to labour for his own support. But surely it is better 
iSbaA the missionaries give themselves wholly to their work, and that the 
home Church cheerfiilfy diai^e itself with their maintenance, according to 
tiie compact which bound Willifun Carey and Andrew Fuller to the 
eommon cause. 

In March, 1800 (the 17th), the first page of the New Testament in 
Bengake was ready for the press. From the day of their settlement at 
Serampore the missionaries had gone forth, like the Apostles, in pairs, to 
the Gospel of Christ. & April they formed a Church, with JMb*. 
as its pastor, and Messrs. Fountain and Marshman as its deacons. 
Li llay, the first sheet of the New Testament was printed. By this time 
a Bengalee school, with forty pupils, was in active operation. In June, 
Ut» Fountain died, at the early age of thirty-three. About the same 
^hfte Mr. Thomas was visited by mental derangement. The discourage- 
aieiits were great, but prayer was rising firom earnest hearts. In Decem W, 
ianr natives, and a son of Mr. Carey, were received into the communion 
of the Church, as the first firuits of the mission. Krishnu, the first con- 
vni, on breaking caste by eating with the missionaries, was seized by an 
ttnged people, and dragged before the chief magistrate for punishment, 
but to their great disappointment he was visited with commendation for his 
tondact. The 7th day of f ebruary was observed as a day of thanksgiving 
to- God for the completion of the translation of the New Testament, upon 
which Mr. Carey had been long and anxiously engaged. Krishnu about 
dnr time generously charged himself with the erection of a place of wor- 
iU|H-which was the first native bmlding in Bengal — and on its opening 
Mr. Carey preached to twenty natives. 

In the spring of 1801, Serampore passed into the power of the English 
indumt the firing of a single gun. In February, the New Testament had 
p«ied from the Bengalee press, to the great joy of the mission aiaff. 
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Mr. Wardf who was a printer to trade, had been sent for that special 
purpose. Shortly after the issue of the New Testament, Mr, Carey was 
appointed by Lord Wellesle^, the British Grovemor-General, as the Ben- 
galee and Sanscrit professor in the college of Fort- William, and expressly, 
according to his own anxious desire, under the character of a missionaiy. 
The salary for this office was a thousand rupees per month, which he 
generously devoted to the objects of the mission. 

The year 1801 had its dark as well as its bright side. Mr. Brunsdon bad 
died in the twenty- third year of his age. Mr. Thomas also died in that year, 
and he was closely assodated with Mr. Carey in the formation of the mission. 
We cannot part from Mr. Thomas and his labours without a few sentences 
concerning his strangely chequered career. He was a man of moodft — 
now lively and enthusiastic, and now sunk in spirit and on the very verge 
of despair. His talents were not of the highest class, but singularly divor^ 
sified. His tact was great in turning circumstances into his service whilgt 
proceeding with an address. A subtle Brahmin, thinking that he had 
fastened the charge of sin upon Satan as the tempter, was adroitly met by 
Mr. Thomas with an illustration drawn from a boat within their view, and in 
the following manner : — ^^ Supposing that I was to hire and send individuals 
to kill the crew, and bring to me all that was valuable in the boat, who 
should be punished--the men for obeying m^ commands, or I for enffag^ 
ing and commissioning them ?" The I^rahmm replied, ^' You ought 2l to 
be put to death together." " Yes, Brahmin," retorted Mr. Thomas, ^* and 
if you and the devil sin together, you and the devil will be punished 
together." The medical skiu of Mr. Thomas was of great service to the 
mission. From a circuit of thirty miles people came to consult him,' and he 
always endeavoured to conduct himself as a missionary amongst his patients. 
His faults in temper, caprice, and extravagance, were numerous and varied ; 
but who would not rather sympathize with than censure a man who gaVe 
himself to a work of such self-denial, and who was frequently overtaken by 
that most fearful of all maladies, mental derangement? His infimutiea 
may, without any abuse of charity, be generously and wholly ascribed to 
a constitutional tendencv to that gloomy distemper. If there were many 
and serious departures from prudence in his life, he died like a Christiaiit 
trusting in God, and triumphing over the last enemy of man. 

The survivors of the sadly-diminished circle laboured with all eaniMl- 
ness and energy. They taught the Gospel of Christ in the sanctuarr, ike 
school-room, and on the streets. They circulated portions of the Ser^ 
tures, and suitable tracts in the language of the people, and these were 
carried hundreds of miles over the country to perform their silent but 
glorious work. Earnest inquirers came to Serampore to ascertain fiir 
themselves the doctrines and character of the new religion. During tiieir 
visit they were the guests of ^rishnu, which was an actual abandonment of 
caste, from the fact of his conversion to the Christian fiuth. As a result of 
the diffiision of the Grospel message, and of the intercourse with the mis- 
sionaries and their converts, the pleasing evidence was furnished that maay 
despised the trammels of caste, whilst they had not the courage to abandon 
it. Many gave the most decided tokens of disrespect for their caste, their 
Brahmins, and their gods, and reasoned acutely upon the folly of worriim- 
pin^ thin^ which their own hands had made, without passing beyond 
thaw condition of scepticism. 
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The growth of indifference and contempt for the native relig[ion roused 
the ire of the Brahmins, who offered stem opposition to the missionaries, 
ind assailed them with the most shameless raillery and ridicule. The 
ooDTerts to the Christian religion were made special objects of embittered 
and ingenious persecution. They were followed by crowds upon the 
streets, who hooted and hissed them ; they were refused ground to culti- 
Yate, and houses to inhabit ; they were at times visited with severe bodily 
injuries ; but generally, almost universally, they suffered like Christians, 
rendering go^ for evil, and blessing for cursing. Many a scene of 
saffisring was witnessed, when aged parents bewailed their sons as worse 
dual dead by breaking caste and becoming Christian, and when they 
wed every possible artifice to shake their resolution, and to win them back 
to th^ native faith. Whilst the converts were manfully and Christianly 
resisting the persecution of their own friends, who had become their 
fiercest enemies, the missionaries were summoned to the greatest vigilance 
and prayer to check the rising corruption, the incipient spiritual pride of 
tlieir converts. The very resistance of external evils engendered a false 
security, and that security led them into manifold temptations which they 
had not seen, and not provided against by watching and prayer. But fidelity 
and a£fection on the part of the missionaries, who acted like parents to 
their children, under God reclaimed ihe erring, and brought new strength 
to the steadfast. 

In Januaiy, 1803, the Rev. John Chamberiain and his wife arrived at 
Serampore, nrom the parent Society in England. Mr. Chamberlain was 
A great accession to the mission. He was pious and zealous, and had such 
a spedal facility in acquiring languages, that, at the dose of a single year, 
he oould speak the Bengalee with ease and accuracy. 

In the same month of the following year, Mr. Chamberlain, accompanied 
by FeUx Carey, Erishnu, and Bhvrub, another convert, went to Saugur 
Island, at the time of their annual festival or poojah. This island lies at 
the junction of the western or holiest branch of the Ganges and the 
iodian Ocean, and is one of the most celebrated places of pilgrimage in 
India. Tlie confluence of the waters, which is supposed to add to their 
porifnng influence, accounts for its pre-^inent sanctity. A ruinous 
temple, reared in honour of Kapila, the founder of one of the chief schools 
tf philosophy, is on the island. Dr. Duff says, ^^ At this January festival 
Kandreds of mothers were accustomed to throw their unconscious infants 
iirio thdr turbid waters ; and they bewailed the sacrifice as lost and the 
gods onpropitiated, if they commissioned not the sharks and other monsters 
of the deep to crush and devour them before their eyes." Mr. Chamberlain 
writes on Idth January, 1804, — ^^ Here an immensely populous city has 
been raised in a very few days, full of streets, lanes, bazaars, &c., and 
tmmdB upon crowds of men, women, and children, high and low, rich and 
poor, are seen bathing in the water and wofshipping Gunga. The mud 
nd water of this place are esteemed very holy, and are taken hundreds of 
MileB on the shoulders of men. The lowest computation of the people 
here is one lac, or 100,000, and perhaps two lacs is nearer the truth.*' 
The old custom to which Dr. Duff refers in the above extract, has been 
•boliiihed by am act of the British government, declaring it murder, 
tod ponishable with death. Mr. Chunberlain preached the Grospel of 
Christ to the blinded multitudes, and distributed tracts and Scriptures, 
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which were earned into manj a region that had never heard of the vtnaa 
of Jesus. 

In the spring of 1804, Mr. Chamberlain settled at Cutwa, seventy-fiy^ 
miles north of Calcutta. His wife, who was his only companion in that 
dismal region, was removed by death on the following November. Hq 
afterwards married the widow of Mr. Grant, the missionary, but was again 
left a widower afler a few months. Pained and perplexed by these heavy 
trials, yet he was not forsaken or destroyed. He laboured with diligence 
After five years of a devoted life, he mourns the small number of converts, 
but rejoices that the Gospel has been published by him to miUions, and 
that the leaven is at work, though its operations are conducted in secrecy 
and silence. Many had learned to read the Scriptures. The childv^n 
were put in possession of Dr. Watts* Catechism, ana some suitable hymns 
in their mother tongue. In September, 1809, Mr. Chamberlain wa^ 
married to Miss Underwood, who had first directed his mind to mis^onary 
labour. About this time he removed to Agra by the advice of his brethren, 
where, firom his linguistic powers, he imsht render emment service in 
revising and improving the Hindoo and Sikh versions of the Scriptures. ^ 

Dunng these five years of labour in Cutwa, where Mr. Chamberiain 
had gathered a church of twenty-four members, the other brethren prose^ 
cuted their work at Serampore and other places. Early in 1805 four 
additional missionaries had come fi:om England. In !November of ihal; 
year the missionaries framed a document, which detailed the principles 
mvolved in the right prosecution of missionary labour, and which was 
designed to bind them as individually pledged to the practical exhibitioi^ 
of these principles. The document is admirably drawn, is pervaded bj i^ 
choice Christian spirit, discusses and exhausts every branch of servicet 
and every feature of private conduct, and might well be suspended in the 
hall^ of every missionary college, and in the chamber of every private^ 
Christian. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of calling attention to, 
the topics upon which it gives judicious and kindly counsels, it opens witt^ 
the absolute necessity of considering the infinite value of immortal soula 
— ^proceeds to discuss the necessity of personally avoiding whatever woul4 
exdte prejudices against the Gospel ; the duty of watching for oppor-. 
tunities of doing ^ood ; the duty of following the example of the model- 
missionary, Pam, m making Christ the theme of discourse ; the du^ of 
sympathizing with the heathen, and securing their confidence ; the duty of 
building up converts in the faith of the Gospel ; the duty of bearing witk 
human infirmities on the part of the natives, and of having a waS: and, 
conversation before them without blame and reproach ; the duty of lead-, 
ing the converts into scenes of Christian activity; and closes with a mntnal 
euiortation to prayer, personal religion, and an unreserved consecration 
to the cause of the Kedeemer. These several topics are treated with skilly 
zeal, affection, and in a truly* Christ-like spirit. 

In March, 1806, the missionaries calmly contemp»1ated, and actually 
issued, proposals for rendering the Holy Scriptures into fifteen Oriental 
languages, viz., — Sanscrit, the Bengalee, the Hindostani, the Persic, ibA 
Marathi, the Gujariti, the Ori3i;ai the Eumata, the Telinga, the Burman, 
the Assamese, the Butan, the Tibet, the Malay, and the Chinese. Their 
experience in translating, coupled with their command of the best libraij 
in the East, and of the best educated natives, gave them courage for tiu9 
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Herenlean task. The chief responsibility of the enterprise rested upon 
Dr. Carey. He charged himself with the languages of India. Mr. 
Manihman devoted himself to the most difficult of the whole, the Chinese. 
At the yery outset there arose formidable difficulties. Two newly-arrived 
ndttionariea were prohibited at the police-office from proceeding at once 
to Serampore. Dr. Carey, in great surprise, remonstrated, when he was 
told ihat a mess£^ had come from the Governor-General, Sir George 
BsxkxWy to the efiect that government did not interfere with the preju- 
dioes of the natives, and that it was his request that Mr. Carey and nis 
cofieagnes would not. This message, when translated into plain English, 
manifestly meant that they were to take no further steps to the evange- 
litmfa«yi of the people. The prohibition was greatly softened down on 
appeals b^s made, but the leanings of the governor were thereby 
eznibited. Ihe mutiny of the native troops at Vellore had led to the 
enactment of the restriction ; yet the confession was freely made, that the 
Btaptjst missionaries had never perverted their calling by political move- 
ments. Despite this confession, an order of council was issued, requiring 
the return to Europe of the newly-arrived missionaries, Messrs. Robinson 
and Charter, and refusing the captain a clearance of his vessel unless he 
secured them on board. By this time the brethren were at Serampore, 
vad on representations to the British government, they were allowed to 
remain in the country, and the captain received the necessary discharge 
widdi had been long and unrighteously withheld. 

There was a still more serious annoyance encountered. A tract in the 
Bengalee tongue was prepared by one of the missionaries, which, when 
tnnSUited by one of the natives, carried strong impeachments of Mahomet. 
The translator had used liberties with the onginal, by the introduction of 
his own sentiments, and the interpretations had escaped the notice of the 
VBSiispecting missionaries. The tract was printed upon the mission premises. 
That was enough as the basis of a grave charge. No hostility had been 
stined ; but the bare possibility was sufficient to sound the alarm, and 
ofi«nate a prosecution. Dr. Carey was summoned, and he was ignorant 
of uie whole matter, but frankly admitted the impropriety of the language 
complained of. Not granting time for inquiry and explanation, the gover- 
nor of Serampore was ordered to surrender the mission press, and the 
ndttBonaries were commanded to repair to Calcutta, and to preach no 
aore, or circulate tracts among the natives. Lord Minto, on succeeding 
to the office of governor-general, and on calmly investigating tibe &ct8 
of the case, revoked the more offensive and injurious portions of the 
lentenoe ; but ordained that, in future, no tracts could be published with- 
out being inspected and sanctioned by the government. 

When the British government began to fetter the missionaries in their 
pordy spiritual labours, they turned longpg eyes to other sections 
of the £a8tem field. But beyond talking the matter over tiiey had done 
Dolihing, with the exception of the mission at Cutwa, and a similarly 
sleoder efibrt at Dinajpur. Now the old resolution revived, and they 
looked at the matter with solemn earnestness. The Lido-Britbh govem- 
iMt soi^ht to conciliate the Hindoos by the protection of their supersti- 
tioiiB. Ine enemies of the Gospel circulated the report that the mission- 
tty enterprise was subversive of British rule, and many in power were 
ttBple or wicked enough to believe it. The Rev. Andrew .Fuller, 
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in that pressincr urgency, wrote ^^An Apology fbr the late Gbristian 
Missions to India." The first part was so powerful tiiat, ere the other 
two were published, the Court at the India-house dismissed the com-^ 
plaints against the work of Gospel propagation. The Quarterly Review 
also rendered efTective service to the cause of truth, of ri^teousness, 
and of God. 

In 1807 Messrs. Chater and Felix Carey went to the Burman empire, 
and fixed upon a location in Rangoon, its chief port. Mr. Carey had 

S'ven considerable attention to the heiiling art, and found it of service, 
e introduced vaccination, and was sent for to perform upon the family 
of the maywoon, or viceroy. Leaving his shoes outside, he advanced, as 
custom required, on hands and knees to the scene of interview, and 
afterwards inoculated the vice-royal family. As a proof of Mr. Carey^s 
courage and influence, we mention the following incident : — ^He one cfay 
saw a man enduring the agonies of crucifixion, and learning that his crime 
was comparatively trivial, he resolved upon securing his release. The 
viceroy had ^ven the most peremptory orders that none should be 
admitted to his presence, that he might not be compelled to listen to any 
advocacy on behalf of the criminal, of whom he had resolved to make a 
public example. Mr. Carey was at the time visiting a sick daughter of 
the viceroy. He presented and pressed his suit, and after repeated and 
stem negatives, succeeded. After considerable delay, occasioned by the 
manifest indisposedncss of the sub-offidals to act upon the mandate, the 
poor man was lowered firom his six-hours' suspension upon a cross, and 
without strength sufficient to express his gratitude to his deliverer. The 
missionary took the released criminal to his own dwelling, and cared ten- 
derly for him during his convalescence. This act of humanity, and this 
exhibition of influence with the maywoon, enhanced the reputation of 
Mr. Carey. But the man, whom he had generously and at such personal 
danger relieved, had recourse to his former thievish practices, and anew 
forfeited his liberty. 

In 1809 the missionaries erected a handsome chapel in Calcutta. To- 
wards this object 30,000 rupees were required, and the greater part (^the 
money was raised by subscription. Suortly afterwards they reared a 
printing establishment with space for three presses, and apartments for 
binding. A great improvement in the public feeling towards religion was 
now ^Teasingly manifest. There were other than Baptist labour^m in 
that city ; and each, doubtless, was blessed of God to the moral refor- 
mation. Calcutta was now the most important place in India, so far as a 
religious profession was concerned, and so &r as interest in the Meanah^ 
kinprdom could prove its sincerity. 

The labours of Dr. Carey at this period were immense. As an apology 
for not engaging in a more extensive correspondence, he thus writes : — 
^^ I translate into Bengalee and from Sanscrit mto English. Every proof- 
sheet of the Bengalee and Mahratta Scriptures must go three times at least 
through my handn. A dictionary of the Sanscrit goes once at least throi^ 
my hands. I have written and printed a second edition of the Bengdfee 
grammar, wholly worked over and greatly enlarged, and a Mahratta 
grammar, and collected materials for a Mahratta dictionary. Besides tins 
I preach twice a- week, firequently thrice, and 'attend upon coU^;iate 
duties. I do not mention this because I think my work a burden-^it is a 

# 
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4«al pleasure — ^bnt to riiow that my not writiDg many letters is not because 
I neglect my brethren, or wish them to cease writinf^ to me.'' 

j£. Ward, on reviewing the mission from this period, makes grateful 
mttitioin of the tokens of Divine favour: — ^^ From tne year 1788 to 1800 
there was little progress, but there was large preparatory work done. In 
1809 the Churches of tins Society had 67 baptisms, and, with two or three 
exceptions, the profession was sustained by a corresponding conduct. 
A door of entrance had been opened in Burmah. In Bengalee the whole 
Bible had been published. In Sanscrit and Orissa, the New Testament, 
and portions of the Old Testament, had been printed ; in Hindostanee, the 
New Testament was translated to the end of the Bomans ; in Mahratta, 
to the end of the Acts ; in Sikh, the whole New Testament was in the 
press. The blocks for nearly the whole Gospel of Matthew were cut, and 
some sheets were under revision in the Chinese. The printing-office of the 
nussioii contains Sanscrit, Hindostanee, Arabic, Persian, Bei^ee, Orissa, 
Telikha, Sikh, Mahratta, Greek, Hebrew, and English types, with every 
requisite to the publication of the Bible in these languages." 

In 1810, the missionaries organized their labours under the designation 
of '* The United Missionaries in India.'' The Bengal division had five 
stations. The Burman, Orissa, and Bootw divisions were being formed 
for future activities. The Hindostanee divisions had two stations — Patna 
and Agra. 

In X811 the total membership of the various Churches was above 300 — 
one-thiard having been added in the course of the previous year. 

In 1812, on the 11th day of March, the mission pnnting-house was entirely 
destroyed by fire. The loss amounted to about £10,^)0, and no portion 
of die property was covered by insurance. From the wreck a portion of 
the melted metal was recovered, which was speedily re-cast, and turned 
into service. In the course of the second montn after the catastrophe, the 
printer was busy^ at the press. The courage of the missionaries attracted 
universal attention, as well as excited deepest sympathy for their severe 
losses. A Calcutta paper of these times speaks of tne ardour of the mis- 
sionaries, instead of bemgrepressed, as deriving a new impulse from diffi* 
eohies and misfortunes. The saddening intelligence, on reaching England, 
drew forth substantial sympathy, and from many Christians beyond the 
Baptist section. In less tnan two months the sum required to repsur the 
establishment was raised. Both the cause and the men were worthy of 
the interest manifested by the home Church. Such was the indomitable 
energy of the mission stan that Mr. Carey, in about seven months, had 
retranslated the Scriptures into Sanscrit — ^the former version having been 
totally destroyed. Other brethren had advanced with the same z^ and 
tncceas to restore the consumed versions of God^s Holy Word. 

Early in 1818, there was another display of hostility on the part of the 
goremment. One missionary was sent back to England, and a second 
was allowed to remain only after strong representatioi\s and appeals ; and 
the sole ground of offenee was, that permission to i.'emain in India hiui 
net been received from the Court of Directors. Tc was painfolly mani- 
fiait that the government did not wish the enlarg^jment of the mission 
Ifoiey. The renewal of die charter of tiie East; India Company was 
opp ortun ely required at this crisis, and the friendis of missions were not 
er wwise in their pleadings for ftiller freedo m. The pens of Robert 

2) 
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Hall and Andrew Fuller were plied to good purpose. Success, if not 
to the extent desired, yet truly great, crowned their efforts. The Christian 
public of Britain was aroused, and poured in numerous and largely sijgned 
petitions, which led the legislature to make several important modifica- 
tions of the existing and truly distressing restrictions. 

This year was one of great importance to Dr. Carey, who saw his third 
son, Jabez, dedicate himself to the work of missions. Now the fiither and 
three sons were engaged in the same glorious cause. The missionaries 
of this Society were found at this time preaching in ten languages, and 
translating the Scriptures into many more, at their ten separate 
stations. 

The year 1814 was one of special distress to the mission, in the removal 
of the gifted, earnest, and energetic friend, Andrew Fuller. For two and 
twenty years he had thoroughly acted up to the pledge he had ^ven to his 
friend Carey on going forth to India. He had proved the mam pillar on 
which that mission was resting, had sighed and sung in turns, as the cause 
of God suffered or succeeded. In that same year Mr. Felix Carey wan 
visited with deep affliction. He had been summoned to Ava, the capital of 
the Burman empire, to vaccinate. The brig in which he sailed was upset 
by a sudden squall. Mr. Carey rushed to the cabin to the rescue of 
his wife and children. Soon as he had entered the cabin, the water poured 
in on eve^ side, and mad^ him a prisoner. Nor could he find access to his 
fiunily. He heard their screams, but could not reach them. Soon as the 
course of the water permitted, he seized his two little girls, with their nurse, 
and thrust them through the cabin window upon the vessel's broadside. The 
ship began to sink on his joining them. The sea was rolling furiously, and 
the current was fearfully rapid. His wife and infant clunc to him for a 
time, but as he sank their nold was relaxed, and he saw them no more. 
Kising again to the surface, Mr. Carey managed to float ashore, where he 
sat in a grass jungle up to the breast m water for a considerable time until 
a boat came to his rescue. That catastrophe bereaved him of his wife 
and two of his children. In deep sorrow, Mr. Carey resumed on the follow- 
ing day his voyage to Ava. His reception was one of cordial sympathy. 
Libersl presents were bestowed upon mm. He was appointed ambassador 
of His Majesty at Calcutta, to adjust some differences that had lately arisen 
betwixt the two governments. He now received the style and equipage of a 

Erince of the reahn, with large allowances of money to maintain them. The 
umble and bereaved missionary became the ambassador from the Burmah 
court to the British government. He submitted to the endurance of these 
honours, and perhaps acquired a liking for them. They were not of long 
continuance. He solerwards entered upon the service of another Indian 

Erince, and met a similar fate. He lived for a time in a Bengali hut to 
ide his retreat from the scenes of evanescent splendour, and in deep pri- 
vation. Discovered by some fiiends, he was brought to Serampore, and 
found employment as a translator or editor. 

From 1816 to 1817, about 400 persons were received into fellowship in 
India, and the aggregate membership, with the first in 1800, amounted to 
about 1,200. About this time reinforcements came from England to the 
mission staff, consisting of Messrs. Yates, Eustice, Carey, Randsdl, Penney, 
and Lawson. 
; In 1818, the school sjrstem, which the missionaries had long, vigorously, 
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and with yaried success conducted, was supplemented by tlie erection of 
a college. The plan of the building was to stretch over ei^ht acres of 
pound, at a cost of £19,000. The scheme contemplated aU the higher 
branches of education, with the education of missionaries as a primary 
object. Accommodation was furnished for 200 native students, and for 
four professors. A royal charter was obtained from Denmark, granting 
the power of conferring degrees in the varied branches of leammg, but 
requiring them, alter a trial of ten years, to declare its constitution and 
laws un^terable. The scheme was a failure. It was vastly too grand for a 
missionary institution to realize. It was never in a very healthy condition, 
though it doubtless rendered distinguished service in the cause of high- 
class education, and after a time it was suspended for some years. The 
. establishment of a savings bank, and of agricultural and norticultural 
societies was vastly more successful and beneficial. 

From 1818, forwards for nine years — a period embracing earnest and 
successful labours — ^there transpired little that clfums specim, or at least 
extended notice. Mr. Chamberlain having declined in health, was ad- 
vised to proceed to England, but died on the homeward voyage. He had 
long been an ornament to the mission. 

There arose a controversy during the above interval betwixt the Seram- 
pore mission and the parent Society. It had formerly been arranged that 
all the profits arising out of the private labours of the agents should go to 
the mamtenance of me interests of the mission. The erection of the college 
and other buildings had been accomplished chiefly from these private 
aoxaces — such as Mr. Ward^s printing press. Dr. Marshman's boarding 
establishment, and Dr. Carey^s salary as a professor. The parent Society 
fiin«ied itself in legal possession of the properties. The missionaries, 
from whose labours the property had been acquired, regarded themselves 
as the owners. The controversy was painful because of its bitterness. 
Tet candour demands the confession, that the agreement upon which the 
missionaries had voluntarily entered, and upon which they nad long and 
hoDoorably acted, was altogether on the side of the home committee, who 
acted in a frank, open, and most conciliatory spirit. There were other and 
stiU graver charges against the older missionaries, which we cannot minutely 
detflu. But it does seem unquestionable that they usurped lordship of a 
kmd over the newly arrived brethren, so as to make them glad to seek a 
settlement elsewhere than at Serampore. Yet it cannot be denied that the 
means of the older missionaries had gone to the purchase of land and the 
ierection of mission and educational establishments. The blunder lay in the 
original agreement, which assigned vastly too much scope fbr independent 
action, and then demanded too much by way of compensation for the 
liberty accorded. Had the spheres been better defined, and had each mis- 
sionary been kept responsible to the parent Society, the painful contro- 
versy and the unhappy separation would not have happened. 

For the next ten years — from 1827 to 1837 — ^the two Societies acted 
independently. We furnish the leading particulars in the history of both 
movements during the painful se{)Hration of effort. 

The Serampore mission had nine stations beyond its head-quarters in 
Serampore. At Serampore, Drs. Carey and Marshman, Messrs. J. C. 
Marshman, Mack, and Swan, laboured with diligence and success. The 
ooU^ fonds nuuntained fifty-eight students. A charter was obtained for 
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the college in 1829. A library of nearly 5,000 volumes "was collected, and 
the best philosophical apparatus in the East was secured by the zealous 
missionaries. Three new stations were opened by the Serampore missitKa — 
in Gomalty, Burisal, and Barripore, and the a^;ents appointed to them had 
been converted and educated m India. Towa^rds the middle of 1831, Dr. 
Carey, then nearing his seventieth year, and much exhausted by severe 
and successive bilious attacks, calmly contemplated the dose of a laborious 
life. Contrary to his own expectations^ he rallied and resumed his work, 
and in June, 1832, carried the last edition of his Bengalee Bible through 
the press. The Bible had now been partially translated into forty different 
languages by this mission — making 212,000 volumes of the Divine Book in 
forty l^guages in the course of thirty years. On the 9th day of June, 
1834, Dr. Carey reached his reward, at the ripe age of seventy-three, and^ 
after forty-one years^ labour in the East. The notices already given of 
him show that he was a man of indomitable energy, and of great self- 
denial. His labours were manifold. He was a preacher, a professor, a 
translator, and a compiler of grammars and lexicons in several languages. 
Others may have been more &eply versed in a few languages, but he had 
no rival in the variety and extent of knowledge. His love of botany made 
his garden a rich and rare collection of plants. His museum of insects, 
minerals, and shells was very extensive. One wonders at the very credit- 
able proficiency which he attained in so many and so opposite walks. 
He could not be said to possess a commanding genius, or even to have j^reat 
enthusiasm. His perfect transparency of purpose and ^at simplicity of 
heart formed the leading and the lovely features of his character. His 
patience and perseverance were marvellous, and to these he was indebted, 
under God, more than to original and lofty endowments, for his vast 
and varied attainments. Translations of the Bible into no fewer than 
thirty-five languages or dialects were executed or superintended by Dr. 
Carey. Perhaps it would have been better had he concentrated his efforts, 
and made them bear upon the rendering of the Scriptures into one, or at 
most a very few of the more important languages. His zeal led him to 
attempt too much, to make the translations greatly or permanently useftd ; 
yet they rendered eminent service in supplying the existing need, and in 

Saving the way for future labourers in the same fields. His last will sheds 
ght upon his simple life : "I direct that, before every other thing, all my 
lawful debts be paid ; that my funeral be as plain as possible ; uiat I be 
buried by the side of my second wife, Charlotte Emelia Carey; and that 
the following inscription, and nothing more, be cut on the stone which com- 
memorates her, either above or below, as there may be room, viz. :^— 

"WILLIAM CAREY. 
BoBN August 17, 1761; Died . 

* A wretched, poor, and helpless worm, 
On thy kmd arms I fsdV " 
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neighbourhood. Chittagono had four or five vigorous and well-conducted 
schools. Mr. Johannes, the missionary, laboured with great zeal in all 
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scenes and at all fleasona. At Arracan, Mr. Fink, the missionary, was 
assisted by five native preachers. One, who had formerly served as an 
idolatrous priest, laboured at this station. Dinagepore had ninety-two 
members in 1827. In 1829, seventeen were added, composing three 
Mnssolman families. A native preacher, of the name of Ignatius Fernandez, 
who had been for many years the main prop of this mission, died in 1829, 
and at the advanced age of seventy-three. He was the first fruit of this 
mission under Messrs. Carey and Thomas. Hb first act was to build a 
homse £>r worship, and on through the thirty-three years which followed 
he was eminently consistent in character, and exemplary in his zeal for the 
spread of the Grospel. Dr. Carey spoke of his labours as being the most 
blessed in all northern India. Fmdmj^ his end approaching, he went down 
to Serampore, that he might die m the circle of beloved brethren. 
Benares^ Futteghur^ and Allahabad were small but interesting stations. 

The most important of the nine stations of the Serampore Mission was 
Delhu It was situated near the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
It was a place of great resort. Pilgrims came in mmtitudes to bathe in 
the sacred waters. Precious opportunities for publishing the Gospel were 
thereby fiimished to Mr. Thompson the missionary, and his assistant. Mr. 
Thompson travelled extensively to meet the pilgnnms, that he mi^ht preach 
the Gospel and circulate the »:riptures. Mr. Ihompson mentions a far- 
&med bathing place at the Pyree, at the base of a mountain projecting 
towards the nver, which is so narrow that only two can walk abreast. In 
1819, 480 individuals were crushed to death by an infatuated rush of the 
deluded pilgrims. In ordinary years multitudes of fi:om 2,000 to 8,000 
are found at this place. But on each twelfth year, when Jupiter is in 
Aquarius, at the tune of the sun entering Aries, the congregation amounts 
to a million of souls, and in 1819 it was rated as high as two millions. 
In 1829, the students of the native college at Delhi became deeply 
anxious to possess the Scripturea Mr. Thompson was greatly interested 
in a sect called the Sands, who rise above native superstitions, believe 
in one invisible God, in the inmiortality of the soul, but have neither temple 
nor priesthood, though claiming as a sect the venerable age of two centuries. 

We now turn to the agents who adhered to the parent Society. In 
1817, Messrs. Euastace Carey, Yates, Lawson, and Penney, separated 
fix>m the Serampore Mission, and prosecuted their labours in Calcutta. 
So Umg as there was any hope of repidring the unhappy breach, little 
countenance came firom the parent Society. Many vexing rumours were 
wafted to England concerning these missionaries, but they laboured on, 
even in the absence of home sympathy, and their station rose to be the 
chief seat of the mission. 

In 1820, the first school for Hindoo girls was established in Calcutta. 
This was a novel, but it became a great institution in the land for the 
hitherto neglected female part of the population. The missionaries set 
themselves to the translation and printing of the Bible. Such was the 
success which attended the printing press, that without any aid from 
England, and solely firom profits arising out of work performed for reli- 
gious and literary societies, and for the government, tne property rose in 
the course of a very few years to the value of £20,000. 

From preaching on the streets, the missionaries had recourse to sheds, 
reared in those paits of the city where the people congregated. By and by 
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they reared one chapel as an experiment, and others followed. The audi- 
ences were at first fluctuating. , But many who came firom sheer curiosity 
were arrested, and became regular and attentive hearers of the (xospel. 

In the spring of 1838, alter a separation which had lasted really for 
twenty-one years, but avowedly for ten years, an attempt was made to- 
wards re-union, and with success, llie proposal originated with the 
Sarampore Mission. All interested parties were deeply sorry at the dimoo, 
and earnestly anxious for healing measures. Dr. Mar^omaa, the chief 
agent in the cause of reconciliation, lived only to see his labours crowned 
with success, and died ynik the blessing of uie peace-maker descending 
upon him. 

The Serampore Mission had not been popular in England since the sad 
alienation, and had received little pecuniary help. Its stations had in the 
interval been greatly increased, and heavy losses were sustained, through 
the failure of the Calcutta Banks, in wmch their monies were deposited. 
A debt of £3,000 rested upon this mission at the date of re-union. Per- 
haps the growing debt led to a growing desire for re-union with the home 
Church. 

Li January, 1844, the Calcutta missionaries of the London Society 
published a trul;^ fraternal pamphlet in vindication of their Baptist 
brethren's Sanscrit version of the Scriptures. The London Pa/rio/ had 
assailed them, and sought to under-estimate the value of the Sanscrit for 
India. It was firmly believed that the traducing writer in the Patriot was a 
quondam agent of the London Society, and therefore the united testimony 
of the same Sodety's agents was all the more brotherly and influential 

The annual report for 1844 gives a cheering account of the progress 
made. Calcutta had eight churches, and 454 members, of whom 270 
were natives. It had 14 schools and 954 pupils. At the several stations 
in northern India there were 16 churches with 465 members, and 19 
schools with 673 pupils. In the course of the year (1844) the cholera 
swept oflf betwixt 40,000 and 50,000 people. The missionaries were mer- 
cifully preserved. In the same year a Calcutta missionary bears a noble 
testimony to the spirit which pervaded the various missionaries. After a 
description of the scenery, people, and customs, he goes on to say, — " De- 
gradation and idolatry were around us, destruction and misery walked 
hand in hand. We passed through the crowded streets, and soon arrived 
at Intally, a beautifiii residence, as all the dwellings of Europeans in Cal- 
cutta are. A group of Hindoos, attired in snow-white muslin, and with 
intelligent countenances, met us as we entered the gates. Their whole 
contour formed a striking contrast to those we had seen previously. The 
explanation is simple: these were Christian Hindoos. As they uttered 
their salaams, my eyes filled with tears. Christianity finds man every- 
where debased — it blesses and elevates him. Next Sabbath I expect to 
be at Serampore, where a Carey and a Marshman found refuge, not firom 
native violence, but from Englishmen bearing the name of Christians; 
where a Martyn, a Brown, and a Buchanan, contemplated India's welfare; 
where a Chamberlain, a Judson, and a Newell found Christian hospitality, 
and were refireshed. The spirit that animated them still remains; we are all 
one here; we cannot afford to he jealous — the common foe is too strong; and 
the missionaries are hound together neither hy creed nor human ties, hut by the 
/ear of God and the love of Jesus. " We have placed the testimony in italics, 
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In Kovember, 184C, Sersmpore again riiefl to view. The work had not 
been discontinaed, but there vu no attention c&lled to it. Its sereral 
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■trntaoOB were then reported as truly healthful The school operatioiu 
e nngnlarly sncceMuL Mr. Denham, the'laboorer of this period, had 
--—iciNlt sensmility of nature to recall the interesting past He thoudlt 
tt Cai«7 and his coadjutor*, and of " hundredi of millions rec^ving tha 
regenetating word of life from their hands." 
Tba ibtlowing tabular view shows the date of origin, And the strength 
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It m&Y seem at first mght as if the number of converts was small, seemg 
that their labours had ext^ded over so many years. But it must be re- 
membered that the baptisms were restricted to adults, and upon a public 
profession of their fkith. llie experience of this Sodety did not differ 
fh>m others. Some fell away from the faith, at varied intervals firoa the 
date of their profession and baptism. Although the Baptist mission had 
done nothing more tiian to arouse a slumbering church to the cause of 
missions, it would have rendered eminent and lasting service to the cause 
of God. But it did vastly more than that, for its early missionaries 
laboured with zeal in the translation of the Scriptures, — and if their ver- 
sions be not all that could be desired, as respects accuracy and elegance, 
they not only demonstrated the practicability of the work, but paved the 
.way for the attainment of these objects. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica is one of the West Indian islands, and belongs to Britain. The 
date of the first settlement is 1665. The shape of the island is oval. It 
extends to about 160 miles in length, and 45 in breadth. A lofty chain 
of mountains, called the Blue Mountains, rising in some places to nearly 
8,000 feet above the sea, intersects the island firom east to west. Jamaica 
is universally regarded as a fairy-land, furnishing a greater comlHuaticmof 
diverse physical beauties than any other district in the world. 

The baptist Society commenced missionary operations in Jamaica in 
1814. Hie first station was Falmouth. The first a^ent was Mr. John 
Rowe. The field had been partially prepared for Mr. Rowe, by the 
labours of Mr. Moses Baker, a man of colour, who had preached the 
Gospel for several years, and had administered baptism to not a few con- 
verts. Mr. Baker was now old, and at his own request help came to him 
from the home Church. Mr. Rowe, on arrival, started a scnool, and con- 
ducted religious services, which were attended by the mixed population of 
the island. Such reports went from Mr. Rowe that on the following year 
two missionaries were sent out to Kingston. The indications of success 
induced the home Church to increase the number of stations and agents. 
Within fifteen or sixteen years, or in 1831, we find important and inter- 
estiug missions in Falmouth, Kingston, Montego Bay, and the most of the 
chief towns on the island. At this date we read of fourteen pastors, and 
a membership of 10,838 persons. 

The mission was greatly prosperous. Much of the prosperity was trace- 
able to the labours of members who employed themselves as leaders. 
Their very success was the ground of keen oppofttion firom a portion of 
the planters. In December, 1831, there was an insurrection among the 
negro population, which was traced, or supposed to be traced, to the 
Baptist settlements. Martial law was put in force, and three of the mis- 
sionaries were compelled to attach themselves to the militia. The mis- 
sionaries became soldiers without protesting against the gross injoslice, 
but in spite of their meekness were visited with much abuse, and were 
afterwards carried off to Montego Bay tinder a strong guard, where thcnr 
got their liberty, on bail being given. About that time also, Mr. Burchell 
returned firom England, with the view of resuming his missionary labours. 
He was subjected to a series of petty annoyAnces,-^first of all, in being 
advised not to land, afterwards, in having his private papers dosdy 
searched, and then in being imprisoned for nearly three weeks. Though 
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«fay attempt to found a charge against him had proved nnsnoeessfbl, the 
<flL»MM» were not padfied. Mr. Burchell was assured that if he went 
Mhoro his life was not safe. On advice, Mr. Burchell resolved to so on 
botid aa American vessel bound for ^'ew York. A petition, which was 
drawn up to prevent his removal, was dishonoured. That measure having 
ftiled, a man wlio had for a time been in prison under suspicion, as being 
fionged in the insurrection, volunteered the statement that Mr. Burcheu 
md a broUier missionary had told himself and others that the slaves would 
be free at Christmas, and that they were both to pray and fight for liberty. 
On the evidence of Stennett, who was a wortmess character, both mis- 
Boaaries were imprisoned. Previous to the public trial, however, Sten- 
nett confessed that he had sworn falsely, and that he had been bribed to 
make the statement by a company of gentlemen. The scheme completely 
£uled. The fury of the colonists led them to destroy the chapels of this 
Socaety throuughout the island, that they might succeed in securing their 
expohdon. Ae amount of property destroyed was about £20,000. 

The Jamaica House of Assembly gave no redress. The hon^e govern- 
ment, on application, agreed first of all to pay the debts resting upon the 
property wnich had been destroyed — ^about £5,500 — and afterwards con- 
sented to bear a proportion of the amount necessary to restore the pro- 
perty. The proportion resting with the Society to secure the govern- 
ment ofier was more than doubled, and with great promptitude. 

The decided and favourable action of the home government did not 
detor the colonists firom resorting to new outrages, and did not rouse the 
Januuca House of Assembly to earnest and vigorous measures. From all 
parts of the island there were reports of daring and dastardly assaults upon 
the missionaries and their converts. Prayer-meetings were branded as 
unlawful assemblages of slaves, and fines were inflicted upon those who 
gave tiieir houses tor such purposes. Hireats were fireely uttered against 
the missionaries. Balls were fired in at the windows of their houses. 
Charges against them were concocted, on the ground of which they were 
thrust into prison, until the day of their trial and liberation arrived. At 
Savannah la Mer the furniture and books of Mr. Gardner, the missionary, 
wero destroyed — ^his chapel was razed to the ground, and the stones of it 
were carried off leisurely and at mid-day. 

We might fill many & page with the revolting details of this cowardly 
and cruel persecution. The opposition was to the work of God, and ex- 
tended to all the missions, although it commenced against the Baptist 
Society. 

A better state of public feeling was after a time secured, and under God 
it was traceable to tne judicious and enlightened policy of Earl Mulgrave, 
who had been appointed governor. Long after public tranquillity was 
CTJoved, the Baptist Sodety^s agents were greatly disliked, not by the 
irrdi^ous part of the population only, but also by the varied sister 
agencies on ihe island. It was asserted bv all beyond this mission, and 
aidmitted and deplored by some of themselves, that they had not duly 
cared fi^r their flocks, that they had trusted too much to the leaders, and 
that many of those leaders were scandalously vile in conduct, and yet 
through the want of due oversight, had acquired such power over the 
missionaries that they dared not rebuke, much less bring them to trial 
befive the Church. In the year 1842, after much and painful inquiry had 
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feared the consequences of tne investigation, which was then being wisely *• 
and eamestljr conducted. i! 

All the missionaries did not concur in the separation. Some of theniY rr 
as we have said, deplored the wrong-doing of some of the leaders. Hiere ^ 
were considerable debts resting upon many of the chapels and other * 
mission premises. The commerce of the island became greatly depressed; **■ 
and the Danks, which had advanced loans on the security of the propei*- ^^ 
ties, save notice that the sums must be repaid. The missionaries were ^ 
^eatly discouraged and distressed by these untoward circumstances. Mt. ^ 
Knibb was deputed to England to represent the case to the Society, and ^ 
succeeded in gaining the sum of £6,000 on condition that the remainder ^ 
of the debt was provided in Jamaica, and on the further declared provi- ^ 
sion that the missionaries were not to trust to the home church for c(m- ^ 
tinned support. But as time advanced, trials multiplied. Commercial P^ 
distress followed ; many plantations were abandoned ; many of the people ^ 
were thrown idle, aiid those who had work had reduced wa^es. As a -^ 
consequence, Jamaica had no longer the abilitv to support itself. There ^ 
were still greater evils, for in these days of tnal the nominal professors ^ 
appeared in their true and godless character. Many of the missionaries, * 
in the &ce of certain famine, left the island. The cholera followed, and \ 
made sad havoc of the population — ^plun^g the survivors into sore dis- ^ 
tress. An appeal was again made to the home Society for support, bat ,^ 
the former decision was declared final. There was a special subscription . \ 
opened, however, for the temporary relief of those pastors whose people ^ 
could not render them adequate support. i 

At a conference of the Baptist Mission Churches, held in Kingston, in ^ 
the month of January, 1842, it was resolved that on the 1st of August i 
the churches in Jamaica should declare themselves self-supporting, and -^ 
thereby relieve the home church of all further demands upon their iiinds. 1 
There was ostensibly a two-fold object to be served by the separation, — • 
to celebrate the jubilee year of the parent Society, and the fourth anni- ' 
versary of freedom to the West Indian slaves. We have already referred 
to the^ existence of distressing rumours, grave su^icions, and searching 
investigations. Because of these circumstances we have not considered 
the great fact of negro emancipation, the steps that led to it, and the re- 
sults that followed. This omission we can afterwards supply, in connec- 
tion with some kindred society which had no internal discussion to com- 
Elicate the facts, and no painful circumstances to mar the glory of that 
rilliant achievement. Yet the Jamaica Baptist churches have an un- 
doubted right to the full benefit of the testimony of Sir Lionel Smith, the 
governor: — "Even with the aid of a vicious and well paid press both in 
England and Jamaica, the enemies of your religion have never dured go 
to uie proof of their audacious accusations against you." After a yearns 
experience of freedom, the same governor testifies : — " The admirable 
conduct of the peasantry in such a crisis has constituted a proud triumph 
to the cause of religion ; and those who contributed to enlighten them in 
their moral duties, Uirough persecutions, insults, and danger, have deserved 
the regard and esteem of the good and the just in all Chnstian countries.^* 
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In 1842, when tbe separation took place, we find 33,650 members in 
ihe Jamaica churches. Ten years later, we find 18,400 members. The 
diminnlion is hopeful as well as sad — sad that the visible professors had 
decreased in numbers, but hopeful firom the fact that greater vigilance 
may have been exercised over knowledge and character. 

In 1843, a theological school for the education of a native ministry was 
founded in Jamaica. This school had many difiUculties with which to con- 
tend. The want of a good preliminary education was felt to be a great 
hindrance to comfortable progress. The straitened circumstances of many 
of the students, some of whom had families to support, also militated 
against success. Yet not a few pastors and teachers went forth from that 
fl^ninary to labour both energetically and acceptably. 

In 1834, the General Baptists opened a mission in the Bahama Islands^ 
Sncoesses at New Providence led to the extension of their efforts to many 
other islands — such as Andros Island, Crooked Island, Fortune's Island, 
&c There were hundreds of converts as the fruits of this mission, and 
'although generally poor in this world's goods, they were humble and 
deeply consistent in their Christian profession. 

In 1842, a mission was started in Trinidad, of whose 80,000 inhabitants 
only about a tithe were white people. The first missionary was Mr. 
Cowan, who found the people in a state of woful ignorance. Popery and 
slavery had sadly vitiated the character of the negro population. In the 
lace of many obstacles the work of education and the preaching of the 
Gospel have been zealously prosecuted, and with many tokens of the 
Divme favour. 

The English Baptists commenced a mission in Honduras in 1822, 
which, after the expenditure of much labour, they subsequently aban- 
doned. St. Domingo and Western Africa were also scenes of effort to 
this Society. 

This Society has 19,694 communicants, 6,512 scholars, and firom it^ 
last report an income of £26,513 Is. 3d. This is an increase of £3,566 
58. 5d. But this increase includes the sum of £4,371 Os. 2d. for the 
*• Indian Special Fund." The work of evangelization has been resumed 
with new vigour in the north-western mission in India. The average 
receipts of the mission press in India are stated as from £1,800 to £2,000. 
The balance in favour of this Society was, at its annual meeting (April 
28, 1857), £540 16s. The returns are confessedly incomplete, but give 
124 baptisms for the year, being about a-half more than the ordinary 
average. 

Periodical Accounts, Reports, and Quarterly Papers of Society; Carey's 
Memoir; DufTs India and the Indian Missions; Wardlaw's Memoir of Jno, 
Reid; J. C. Marshman's Review; Buchanan's Researches; Buchanan's 
Apology for Promoting Christianity in India; Memoir of Dr, Yates, Carey 
and Yates' Vindication; Memoir of Rev. A, Judson; Ward's India and 
the Hindoos; Ramsay's Journal; The Christian Brahmin; Hooker's Plea 
for the Heathen; Missionary Herald; King's Jamaica; Memoir of 
Rev. W, Knibb ; Remonstrance of Jamaica Presbytery ; Blyth^a Jamaica; 
Statement by Baptist Missionary Society ; Evangelical Magazine ; Barrett's 
Reply; Anti-slavery Reporter; The British Baptist Reporter^ &c. 
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Towards the close of the year 1794, a spirited paper appeared in 
The Hvangdical Magazine, advocating the formation of a mission to 
the heathen, on the broadest possible basis. The Rev. David Bogue 
of Qossport, the author of that paper, is justly recognized as the 
father and founder of the noblest institution in the land — " The 
London Missionary Society." Others had deeply pondered, and 
doubtless earnestly prayed for such an institution, but for Dr. Bogue 
was reserved the honour of giving to the felt want a practical shape. 
The public mind was largely prepared, and therefore, the plan, when 
fully propounded, received numerous admirers and patrons. Two 
months after the appearance of Dr. Bogue's practical paper, a con- 
ference was held to take steps for giving effect to the laudable pro- 
posal. That conference was attended by representatives fix)m several 
evangelical bodies, in accordance with the proposed catholicity of 
spirit and action. The result of that conference was a carefully pre- 
pared address to the ministers and members of the various churches, 
and the appointment of a committee to diffuse information, and to 
learn the sentiments of the Christian public upon the subject. The 
answers from brethren who had been consulted were full, frank, and 
most encouraging. A conference upon a much larger scale was held 
in September, 1795 — a year from the publication of Dr. Bogue's 
paper. The conference lasted for three days, and comprised a large 
and influential body of Christians. The sermon, preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Haweis of Aldwinkle, upon the great commission (Mark 
XV. 16), which was both earnest and eloquent, paved the way still 
more folly for the immediate institution of a catholic society upon 
the broad basis, and for the truly Christian objects which had been 
advocated for the last twelve months. The Rev. G. Burder and 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, also took part in the preliminary work, 
which issued in the formation of the Society. Amid many prayers, 
much fraternal love, and the promise of large support both in 
counsel and contributions, " The London Missionaiy Society " was 
launched. 

The constitution of the Society was thoroughly catholic. It 
represented the real unity of Christ's ChurcL Love to the Saviour 
formed the basis of this blessed union of sympathy and effort. The 
catholicity found in the Directorate was secured or provided for 
in the fields of foreign labour by the wise and generous enact- 
ment, — " That it should be entirely left with those, whom God might 
call into the fellowship of His Son among them, to assume for them- 
selves such form of government as to them shall appear most agree- 
able to the Word of God." Such a union was a new thing upon the 
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eartli. An external ice-bound uniformity had long been manifested 
in the Roman See, but this was the first real union among Bible- 
reading Christians of different persuasions in lesser articles of belief. 
We can well understand, therefore, how in these days of much 
division, little Christian effort, and still less co-operation, the 
assembled and imited followers of Jesus should both feel intensely 
and sing with rapture, *' Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity." These first meetings 
were the first-fruits of that harvest of Chiistian sympathy and 
cordial co-operation, with which this Society has been truly blessed. 
Never have the Directors lowered their testimony, or lessened their 
desire for association and unity of action among the followers of 
Christ. The chief support has been drawn from the English Con- 
gr^ationalists, and of late years increasingly so, as other churches 
have been constrained to institute and support missions of their 
own. But, surely, it is not too much to assert that this Society 
which, for more than sixty years has imfurled and borne aloft the 
banner of Christian union, holds a deservedly high place in the 
hearts and hopes of all Christians. 

The first question which pressed upon the attention of the Board 
of Directors — the selection of the field of labour, was one of great 
difficulty and danger. The first step wields an important influence 
upon future movements. If false or imfortunate, it cannot fail to 
damage, and may prove positively fatal to success. The field which 
lay before them was "the world;" but in the vastness lay the 
difficulty. The Directors were almost wholly without a guide in 
the matter of selection. The former societies had not yet attained 
to that experience which might be viewed as a precedent and a 
guide. Besides, they wished, as was natural, to enter upon a new 
field which they might cultivate and claiin as their own. 

The South Sea Islands had been lately discovered by an exploring 
company, who went forth under royal auspices. Dr. Haweis 
strongly urged the Society to make choice of these islands as their 
first scene of labour. He felt and spoke of Polynesia, as apparently 
offering the fewest difficulties and the greatest likelihood of success. 
The fact that the devoted Carey had originally decided upon that 
field, coupled with the earnestness of Dr. Haweis, led the Directors 
to resolve accordingly. In all probability, the attention of both Mr. 
Carey and Dr. Haweis was called to that region, by the report 
which had just been submitted to the British sovereign, George 
III. Though pronounced unworthy of the attention of the BritiSi 
Government, from offering no profitable commercial intercourse, 
the interest of British Chnstians was secured, by that report, in 
the rude barbarians represented as tenanting these grouped and 
lovely islands in the bosom of the Pacific. 
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accident or design was visited by death.^ Idolatry prevailed on all the 
islands. The Samoans had a dreamy notion of a Supreme Being — but it 
was so vague as to be wholly destitute of moral influence. The spirits of 
ancestors, birds, insects, and wooden gods of their own making were 
appealed to in worship. They had prayers in the form of senseless and 
vain repetitions, and offerings of ammals, fruits, and manu&ctures. In 
times or war they had recourse to human sacrifices — and these were offered 
also on the serious illness of the king, or on the erection of a temple. 
The Samoan and Navigator^s Islands never resorted to human sacrifices : 
indeed they had neither temple, priest, nor altar, and simply worshipped 
the ^^ etu^* — some bird or reptile m which a spirit was supposed to have a 
dwelling. 

Following the order of the location of the first mission staff, we turn 
our attention first of all to — 

THE SOCIETY GROUP. 

Tahiti, one of the Georgian or 'Society Islands, is the largest, and is in 
consequence sometimes used as the name of the whole group. It was 
called Otaheite by Captain Cook. It consists of two penmsulas, and has 
a population of about 10,000. 

On the 4th day of March, 1797, the ship " Duff," under the care of 
Captain James Wilson, arrived at Tahiti. Never was a greeting more 
general, or seemingly more cordial. The natives rowed out seventy-four 
canoes, with about twenty men in each, to hail the ship, and welcome the 
missionaries — and this they did in their own frantic style. Nor was this 
a mere popular demonstration, for numerous chiefs and the king himself 
joined in the welcome. Munificent presents were fireely and daily furnished, 
and when all preparations had been completed for disembarking, the prin- 
cipal men were eager in their demands ror a missionary among their own 
people. The king made the Tahitian agents a present of a house, which his 
father had built for Captain Bligh— a house 108 feet Ion?, and 48 feet 
wide. The island had, m 1774, been visited by two Spanish priests, but 
they had retired without breaking ^ound. Six vears previously to 
the visit of the Spanish priests, Captam Wallis, of tne ^^ Dolphm," had 
visited TaMti, to the great alarm of the natives, who supposed that a 
floating island had been waited to their shore. 

The king was informed by Captain Wilson of the object of their voyage, 
and the nature of their mission, through a Swede, who acted as interpreter. 
Otu, the king, received the intelligence with favour, and entered upon a 
treaty, which promised them liberty to prosecute their spiritual labours, 
and gave them ground on which to rear their mission tenements. The 
greater part of the mission company were landed on Tahiti—- eighteen men, 
be^des five women and two chudren — and with every prospect of speedy 
and signal success. The ship *^ Duff" proceeded, after a brief delay 
occupied in completing all the necessary arrangements, to other islands 
with the remaining missionaries — cleaving ten on the Friendly Islands, and 
one in the Marquesian Islands. 

The Tahitian misMonaries having arranged abont the occupation of the 
house sifted to ih&m by the king — and to {nrevent the possibility of alter- 
cation by the use of ihe lot— earnestly set to work among the people, and 
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tried to impress them with the folly of worshipping idols. They accom- 
panied their instructions with the distribution of small presents, the more 
tho]x>ugbly and speedily to establish themselves in the good graces of the 
simple people. They next made their assault upon the fearfully prevalent 
dime of infanticide, and generously offered to charge themselves with the 
care and nurture of the preserved children. Promises were lavishly given, 
and as largely falsified. The atrocious crime continued to turn nature's 
lovely garden into a scene of revolting and wholesale massacre. It is easy 
to find fault with the modds of operation adopted by missionaries in the 
far distance, and when none of the local influences are seen and known. 
Perhaps it would have been better had they delayed for a little season the 
invasion of long-continued usages, until they had enlisted the interest 
and secured the confidence of the people. But it is not easy — it would 
require more than human prudence and patience to witness such scenes, 
and not utter a remonstrance and protest against them, or argue in favour 
of Christian and civilized modes of feeling and conduct. 

The missionaries next introduced some mechanical arts. They reared 
a forge and wrought at the anvil. The natives, ignorant of the uses of 
iron, and of the methods of working it, crowded into the smithy, and gazed 
with wonder upon the bellows, and other implements of labour. When the 
sparks flew from under the stroke of the hammer, and the hot iron hissed 
on being plunged into the water, the people were alarmed and fled. The 
series of marvels, now exhibited, showered down presents upon them, and 
with such profusion as to be more than suflicient for their maintenance. Such 
was the favour earned in the workshop, that the ex-king Fomaro actually 
embraced the blacksmith, and as his best token of satisfaction brought his 
royal nose into contact with the blackened face of the workman. Otu 
and Pomare offered presents, and vied for the honour of having the mis- 
sionaries under their royal protection, and as their own offspring. Whilst 
two were working at the forge, others of the mission staff" were exploring 
the country and planting the seeds which they had brought iirom England. 
All were simultaneously and busily engaged in the endeavour to master the 
extremely difficult language. 

About three months afterwards, Captain Wilson returned in the **Duff*" 
to Tahiti, and found all peaceful and prosperous. On 4th August, 1797, 
he sailed for Matavai, taking with him one of the missionaries who had 
wished to return to England; he returned by Canton, that by a cargo of 
tea he might lessen, if not wholly meet, the expenses of the missionary 
voyage. 

It may well be supposed that the notice of the cordial reception of the 
missionaries, and the pleasing prospect of success were hailed in Eng- 
land " as cold water to a thirsty soul." All fears were pronounced 
imaginary. The highest expectations were far surpassed. The Society 
observed a day of public thanksgiving for the success of the first vojage — 
and that day, the first Monday of the month, has ever since been obs'-'rved 
as the monthly concert. Dr. Haweis preached on the occasion, and fur- 
nbhed a glowing picture of God's goodness to the Society, in the safety of 
the ship, the speed of the voyage, the health of the misaonaries, and their 
cordial reception and kindly treatment by the natives. Such was the 
prevailing enthusiasm that the Society resolved, on the fcJlowing day, upon 
A second and similar voyage to the South Seas, with the view of rdnforcing 

£ 
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their stafi^ encouraging the missionaries in their labours, and more tho- 
roughly exploring the country. The feeling was not confined to the 
Society, but pervaded Britain. Periodicals were enriched with the intel- 
ligence—platforms echoed the gladdening notes — and the pulpit |)oured 
forth its oest eloquence upon the result of England's great missionary 
enterprise. 

Towards the end of December, 1798, the ** Duff'* sailed for the Pacific, 
under the command of Captain Thomas Robson, with twenty-nine mis- 
sionaries. The number of candidates for foreign labour, and the amount 
of treasure offered for their support, were greatly encouraging to the 
Directors, and were felt to be refreshing by British Christians. The danger 
of these times was, that the very success should restrict the views to the 
measures employed, and lead to forgetfulness of that God *^ with whom is 
the increase." We are far from alleging that this was actually the case; 
but such is the tendency of the human heart, and it would border upon the 
miraculous if none, under such successes, succumbed to its influence. Be 
that as it may, the hopes cherished were obviously &r in advance of the 
facts of the case, as the thanksgiving sermon of that year plainly proves. 
It was a manly and noble oration, but over-coloured by a heart that had 
been warmed, and not warned by recent and exhilarating tidings. 

The period of reverse came, but was doubtless blessed of God to the fur- 
therance of His own cause. The '* Duff," in February, 1799, and all the 
missionaries, were captured off Cape Frio by the " Buonaparte," a French 
privateer. The maie portion of the " Duff" were ordered aboard the 
*' Buonaparte," and carried off to Monte Video. The wives and children of 
the missionaries were left in the " Duff," and were committed by the hus- 
bands and fathers to the keeping of Israel's God. The hardships encountered 
by the missionaries on board the French vessel were numerous and severe, 
from the scantiness of their wardrobe, the meagre and filthy accommoda- 
tion, and the siege-like supplies of food and water furnished. The captain 
of the privateer, on learning the nature of their mission, relaxed the ngour 
of their captivity to the utmost limits consistent with the laws of his 
country and his personal safety. The successfiil capture of other prizes 
hastened the return of the " Buonaparte" to port, so that the lapse of three 
weeks found them in Monte Video, which the "Duff" had reached a 
few days previously. The suspense of these three weeks must have been 
painful in the extreme to the severed faimlies. Their mutual restoration 
was a source of exuberant joy, and of devout gratitude to their gracious 
God. 

During their sojourn in South America, they were treated with all the 
humanity and courtesies which could fall to the lot of prisoners of war, 
not only by the French officers, but also by the Spanish residents. The 
wives of the missionaries met with a delicacy and consideration which must 
have greatly softened down the severities of their captivity. They had 
not the money wherewith to ransom their ship ; they felt that the great 
olyject for which they had left the shores of England was near to their 
wishes, but far from their power ; their concern for their wives and children 
was hourly on the increase; their sufferings reached a climax in the 
mandate of the Spanish governor, which required them to leave the 
country within eight days, or be shut up in the common prison. The 
French captain, whose humanity b beyond all praise, secured them a 
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ptasage in a Portuguese vessel to Rio de Janeiro, and supplied them with 
poroYiiiions for the voyage. The trip, which they had hoped to accomplish 
m a couple of weeks, had already extended over double that time, and 
amid many inconveniences, from the smallness of the brig, when again their 
vessel was seized, and condemned by a man-of-war, under the government 
of Portugal, for former contraband deeds. After weeks of privation and 
hardship they were landed at Lisbon, received their liberty, and found 
their way back to England, with the exception of one of their number, who 
iubd died from sheer exhaustion under their manifold trials. The ten 
months of absence were days of various and varied trials, and tested 
their love for missionary labour, as well as made full proof of their per- 
sonal piety. 

£viis seldom come singly. This fact the London Society verified in 
its bitter experience. The ship " Duff** had scarcely left the port of 
Tahiti, when the natives began to meditate plundering the missionaries. 
Petty pilfering was largely resorted to, and with an ingenuity that might 
have proved greatly serviceable to a noble cause. Dissolute living led to 
disordered frames, and the missionaries lost no time in establishing 
hospitals for their relief. The demands made of the mission agents were 
capricious and absurd, — that no remedial measure should be otherwise 
than pleasant, and that every cure should be thorough and instantaneous. 
Xhus the missionaries busied themselves for the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the ignorant and savage people. 

In the spring of 1798, the ship " Nautilus " was compelled by stress of 
weather to find shelter in Matavai bay. During that retreat some of the 
crew deserted the vessel. Captain Bishop demanded their surrender at 
the hands of the reluctant chiefs, and appealed to the missionaries to come 
to his assistance. Whether wisely or otnerwise, the missionaries resolved 
upon sending a deputation of their number to the three leading chie&. 
That deputation fared ill by the way ; all of them were roughly handled, 
rudely stripped of their clothing, and even savagely threatened with death 
by a band of natives. The interview brought out the renewed promise 
of personal protection. On returning to the mission house they found 
preparations already advanced for defending life and property against 
.an expected invasion of the natives. The news of their treatment by the 
way had reached the mission house, had filled them with consternation, 
and had led to these martial preparations. The thought of leaving the 
island was started and anxiously considered. The natives, hearing of their 
meditated departure, restored the majority of the plundered articles, and 
interceded for their continued residence. Eleven of the eighteen mission- 
aries of Tahiti, and of these two out of the four that formed the deputation 
to the chiefs, went on board the "Nautilus," and sailed for Port Jackson. 
The brethren that remained were Messrs. Eyre, Lewis, BroomhaU, Harris, 
Bicknell, Nott, and Jefferson; of that number four were unmarried. 
The fugitive brethren fared worse in many respects than those that 
remained in the scene of danger ; one was robbed, a second murdered, 
and some in their altered circumstances made shipwreck of their faith. 

The property of the mission was now placed under the protection of 
the chief. A short skirmish ensued upon the punishment by death of two 
men who had headed the assault upon the missionaries. No sooner did 
the rumour of war subside, than a fiercer scourge was felt desolating their 
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hopes of usefulness. These brethren had mutually agreed not to sanction 
marriages betwixt believers and pagans, and had come to the unanimous 
finding that any of themselves formmg such a relation would forfeit his 
right to the ministry and membership of the Church. That such a case 
was not beyond the range of possibility, was painfully proved by 
one of their number avowing his intention to enter upon such an 
alliance. The heavy sentence of excommunication was visited upon the 
erring brother, Mr. Lewis, and without any hope left for his ultimate 
restoration. It is due, however, to the missionaries to state, that they 

fave attention to his physical wants ; and due to the disowned to say, that 
e continued regular in his private devotions and sanctuary attendance. 
The poor man outlived his exclusion from Christian fellowship for little 
more than a year, and was found dead, amid circumstances which seem to 
warrant the conjecture, that he was murdered by a band of natives. Nor 
was that the only calamity, or even the source of the deepest grief rising 
within their own mission circle ; for yet another of the seven, Mr. Broom- 
hall, who had re-consecrated themselves to the work of God in Tahiti, ou 
the assault of the missionaries, — and he, the most sadly maltreated on that 
trying afternoon, wickedly allured his faith, and wantonly surrendered 
himself to the prevalent vice. He also placed himself beyond that narrowed 
missionary circle. Years afterwards, he made himself known to the 
Baptist missionaries at Serampore, gave every indication of being a sincere 
penitent, wished again to visit the brethren at Tahiti, but went once more 
to sea, and was never afterwards heard of. 

Five out of the seven remained on the Lord's side, chastened and 
profited, we doubt not, by the lamented declension of two, with whom 
they had passed many a pleasant hour, and discharged many a sacred 
duty. Soon, however, their number was to be reinforced by the arrival 
of other brethren firom England. The supply was opportune, so far as the 
necessities of Tahiti were concerned, but vastly more so in reference to 
the dispirited missionaries, who had, within six short months, been under 
the pamful necessity of tearing themselves away firom the presence and 
society of two brethren, once tenderly beloved, and now as tenderly be- 
moaned, as backsliders from the faith in Christ. 

Public worship had hitherto been conducted within the mission house. 
In the year 1800, in the month of March, the missionaries, with the 
assistance of several natives, built a chapel. The chiefs furnished the 
principal part of the materials ; and, as soon as it was completed, Pomare 
sent Skjish as an offering to Jesus Christy with the request that it should 
appear in the building. This was the first place of Christian worship in 
Polynesia. The missionaries had great hopes of seeing it filled with 
earnest worshippers ; but, alas ! they demolished it with their own hands, 
after an interval of scarcely two years, that it might not, in the war which 
at the time embroiled the country, be used by the enemy as a shelter, or 
fall a prey to the fire which they would assuredly have enkindled. How 
small a way we see into the future I These missionaries rejoiced over their 
place of worship — pictured a happy future in connection with it — and vet, 
within twenty-two months, were glad to dismantle and dismember their 
own work, that it might not be utterly destroyed by the enemy. 

The midsummer of 1800 found tne "Royal Admiral" under weigh, 
viiih, convicts for our coontry^s penal settlement, and with twelve mission- 
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tSnes for the islands of the Pacific. The vessel was vastly overcrowded, 
and consequently the voyage was one of disaster, disease, and death. One 
it the missionaries fell a victim to the fever. The surgeon also died, llie 
aiirvivors were welcomed by the chiefs of Tahiti, and the eight who settled 
there were promised all requisite protection and encouragement. 

The year following the arrival of this reinforcement, involved Tahiti in 
t smart, though short conflict about the possession of Oro, a specially 
venerated idol. This disturbance led to the desolation of the gardens and 
cfaa]>el belonging to the mission : the desolation was effected by the 
missionaries, and with the view of preventing the probability of an unfore- 
seen invasion. The precaution, however, from any evidence that appears, 
was scarcely needed. Things again for a time proceeded quietly with the 
misnon, and its agents earnestly laboured for the mastery of the native 
ton^e, proclaiming, as best they could, meanwhile, the wonders of the 
Biblus. Early in 1802 Messrs. Nott and Elder made a missionary tour for 
thirty days, and preached in almost every district. Great interest was 
excited, and not a little quiet opposition was manifested. This work was 
cut short by the war, already referred to, concerning Oro. In the autumn 
of 1803, the mission lost on^B of its earliest and modt influential friends, in 
the death of Pomare, the king's father. He was a man of uncommon 
energy and sagacity, and lent his countenance to every movement that 
woum promote the prosperity of Tahiti. Nevertheless, he was devoted 
to idolatry, and freely oflercd human sacrifices. He befriended the mission 
simply as a movement oflering important commercial and social benefits. 

The labours of the missionaries were abundant among the young, yet 
the unsettled character of the children, and the disturbing presence of many 
of the adults, were serious obstacles to instruction and improvement. 
Some of the parents seemed bent upon idle frolic. They took with them 
to the scene of instruction cocks and dogs, flung them upon the floor, 
urged them to combat, and enjoyed the youthful tumult which followed, 
and especially the annoyance to which the patient teachers were subjected. 
The same senseless opposition was often offered to the missionaries when 
they had convened the people to hear the Word of God. Nevertheltass, 
good was eflected amongst both young and old, and evidence on this point 
•was furnished by king Otu — who had adopted the name " Pomare " at 
his father's death — commencing the year 1807 by writing to the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society in his mother tongue,-— -an achieve- 
ment for which he was mdebted to the industry and patience of the 
missionaries. 

In October, 1807, Mr. Davies opened a school for boys, and met with 
such encouragement that he composed a Tahitian spelling-book, which he 
sent to England to be printed. Towards the close of that year, Mr. 
Jeflerson, one of the most devoted of that band, died, after ten years of 
unremitting and self-consecrating labours. The loss to the mission was 
great. 

In IN'ovember of the following year, a rebellion broke out. Six of the 
then thirteen missionaries had a short time previously ffone to Huahine, 
wholly dispirited by the want of success at Tahiti. 1 or a few years, 
almost the only articles brought by foreign vessels to Tahiti had been 
guns and their ammunition ; these the king determined to have wholly in 
nis own power, and the people were as thoroughly resolved to continue in 
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possession. The missionaries discerned in this constant altercation the 
germs of future and open warfare, and trembled for the consequences. 

The danger continued to increase, until the missionaries were privately 
and earnestly warned to leave the island, by their favouring chief, who ibr 
a time personally meditated flight. The mind of the chief subsequently 
imderwent a change about the policy of his entering upon a voluntary ex- 
patriation. At length, after a season of great and growing anxiety, lour 
unmarried brethren — viz., Messrs. Nott, Hay ward, Scott, and Wilson — 
resolved to continue their residence in Tahiti, to the great delight of the 
chief. The dreaded war ensued, and issued in a considerable loss of life, 
and in the utter destruction of the property attached to the mission. 

On witnessing the adverse issues of the warfare, the missionaries left 
that island, and under the advice of the king. Mr. Nott or Mr. Hayward 
alone remained at Eimeo. All the others retreated to Huahine, and on 
the first opportunity offerings they set sail for Port Jackson, New South 
Wales. 

The end of 1809 found Tahiti without a missionary of the cross, and 
only a solitary labourer in Huahine. Thus ended the chequered story of 
missionary work in that lovely island. The lofty expectations seemed 
wholly dashed to the ground, and placed beyond the possibility of revival. 
The voice of deep lamentation sounded over the very scene, which for 
years had fiUed the children of Zion with songs of gratitude to the God of 
all grace. 

Two and a-half years, after all had been surrendered as hopelessly lost, 
or in the midsummer of 1811, five of the brethren returned to Eimeo from 
New South Wales — viz., Messrs. Scott, Bicknell, Henry, Wilson, and 
Davies. Their return had been warmly urged by Pomare. The king 
deeply regretted their removal, and doubtless gave to the absent mission- 
aries great hopes of success. 

The letters, entreating their return, were grateful to their spirits ; for never 
could they forget that early appearances neld out the hope that Tahiti 
would yet become morally^ what it was physically — one of earth's loveliest 
scenes. The five who returned were welcomed by the king. During their 
absence the king had observed the Sabbath, and had spent much of his 
time in reading the Word of God. He had for a time given up all counte- 
nance of idol worship — had by his conduct arrested the attention of his 
attendants — and was prepared'to offer himself as a candidate for Christian 
baptism. Pomare sought for spiritual instruction, and afterwards formally 
solicited baptism into the faith of Christ. The evidences of penitence and 
enlightenment were satisfactory, as appeared from his letters to the mis- 
sionaries, and his conversations with them ; and who were the missionaries 
that they could withhold the rite of introduction to the Church ? The 
utmost caution was exercised, and not until the fullest possible evidence 
of sincerity and knowledge was furnished, was Pomare admitted into tho 
fellowship of the Church. 

Shortly after the return of the missionaries, two chiefs fh)m Tahiti 
invited romare from his retreat at Eimeo, to his former rule at Tahiti. 
On his return, which, however, was not for some time, Pomare exerted 
himself for the enlightenment of his subjects One of the missionaries 
who visited Tahiti, gave the most cheering account of a great and 
growing, and obviously spiritual interest. The example of Pomare waa 
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{kiwerlal to the breaking up of ancient prejudices, and led many to an 
mstant and earnest investigation of the new religion. The results of 
former teaching began to assume a palpable form. Two that had served 
with tbe missionaries during their former residence on the island, were 
oBten found in the bush at their devotions, and though the objects of 
gmeral scorn, were nevertheless honoured of God to gather around them 
several youths, who renounced their native worship, called upon God in 
prayer, and reverenced His Sabbath* Tuahine and Oito, who had thus, 
under God, preserved religion in the island, and had even spread it by their 
fittthfulness and devotion, prepared for the return of the servants of the 
Safviour. A great awasenin^ followed. Doubtless, the example of decision 
and devotedness furnished by the king, had an influence in proving the 
reality of the Chnstian religion, and its power to change both heart and life. 
Messrs. Scott and Hayward were appointed by their brethren to examine 
the country minutely in reference to the reports in circulation. They 
returned to Eimeo, along with the two friends who had held their prayer 
meetings during the famine of the word, and in the face of much ridicule, 
yet with signal success. The report which the deputation carried back to 
JSaiDeo was most encouraging — showing that God had not forsaken the inland 
when they had lefl it, and had not allowed their labours to pass unrequited. 
Mr. Scott overheard Oito at prayer amoiig the bushes, to which he had 
]<etired. His account of his own joyous feeling is thus expressed : — " It 
was the first native voice in praise and prayer that he had ever heard, and 
he listened almost entranced with the appropriate and glowing language 
of devotion employed, until his feelings could be restrained no longer. 
Tears of joy started from his gladdened eye, and rolled in swift succession 
down his cheeks, while he could scarcely forbear rushing to the spot, and 
clasping in his arms the unconscious author of his ecstasy.^' Oito had 
formerly been an inmate of the mission family. 

When the sky grew clear in Tahiti, "Eimeo also received the gladdening 
sonshine. In that latter scene of missionary labour, a considerable number 
felt anxious about their spiritual condition, and notice was given that, on 
the following Sabbath, all who were willing to accept of Jesus as their 
Saviour, and of His Word as their guide, would have an opportunity of 
declaring this determination. Thirty-one individuals solemnly declared 
that this was their earnest desire, although no pressure had been applied 
by the missionaries. These candidates were formed into a class for 
instruction. Shortly afterwards, eleven made the same solemn avowal ; 
and amongst these were Taaroarii, a young chief of Huahine, and Mata- 
puupuu, the chief priest of Huahine, the main prop of idolatry in the 
island. On one of his preaching visits to Taaroani, Mr. Scott heard 
Patii, the priest of Fapctoii, avow his intention of burning his idols. The 
time was fixed on the following day, and many assembled to witness the 
daring deed. Shortly before sunset a light was applied to the pile, and 
Fatii stripped the idols of their ornaments, and cast all into the fire — 
calling each by name, unfolding the pedigree of each, and pronouncing 
each in turn incompetent to its own preservation. Many were emboldened 
by this example, and followed the same course. Patii became a pupil of 
the missionaries, and lived to adorn the Christian religion which he that 
day so fearlessly and publicly espoused. 

The same symptoms were simultaneously manifested at the islands of 
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Hnahine and Raaiatea, and irith the same gladdening results. Within a 
very short period indeed, mosrt of the great chie& of these islands, and 
about six hundred of the people, abjured idol worship, and discovered the 
utmost desire and eagerness for the Christian's sanctuary. 

Never was there an awakening, on a larger or lesser scale, widiout 
opposition. The enemy is never idle when his kingdom is assailed. In 
1815, the idolatrous chiefs banded themselves together to suppress the 
innovation upon ancient usages. They had fixed the night, and the mode 
of crushmg tbe infant Church, in the deaths of all inquirers and converts ; 
but their scheme became known, and safety was secured by retreating to 
the adjacent island of Eimeo. Baffled in their well-eoncocted scheme, 
yet bent upon bloodshed, they quarrelled among themselves by raking 
among the ashes of buried anmiosities, when many lives and much pro- 
perty were wantonly sacrificed by sword and fire. During the contest 
of these bloodthirsty chiefs, Poraare continued in Eimeo, to which he 
had returned in 1814, as a man of peace, and made that island an asylum 
to those who fied to it for protection. When the contending parties were 
unable or unwilling to prolong the strife, the refugees returned to Tahiti, 
and resumed their former positions and possessions. On an early Sabbath, 
if not the very first after their return, the pagan party, knowing that a 
given hour would find them at public worship, made a fierce onslaught, in 
the hope of an easy capture. In this, however, they had miscalculated, 
for the men whom they had endeavoured to surprise into a surrender, 
were " wise as serpents, though harmless as doves." Distrustful of the 
truce, which might prove hollow, they worshipped their God on that day, 
armed for their own defence against the suspected foe, and though greatly 
confused for a time, beat back their assailants, but at the cost of some 
precious lives. The whole Christian party could not engage in that defence 
simultaneously, yet they all fought — some with the implements of bloody 
warfare, and the others wrestled with God in prayer for the protection of 
His people, and the vindication of His own cause in the sight of the 
heathen. There was another pleasing feature in that battle scene ; soon 
as the foe surrendered, the shedding of blood ceased ; not a fiigitive was 
followed by the avenger's weapon ; not a limb was mangled, not a shred 
of property was plundered. The bodies of the fallen were interred with 
all respect and solemnity; that of the slain chief was carefully carried to 
his former home. And all this humanity was displayed at the instance of 
Pomare, thus giving pleasing evidence of the reality of his conversion, for 
nothing but the grace of God can change the lion into the lamb. 

The results of that disaster tended to the welfare of the mission* God 
followed in the warrior's track to gather up the spoil. The confidence of 
idolaters was shaken in their gods. Admiration was felt for the Christian 
religion which had exercised so astonishing humanity and kindness. 
Pomare was, by universal acclamation, reinstated in the government of 
Tahiti and its provinces, of which the former rebellion had deprived him. 
Idolatry was doomed by that day's disaster in war. The sacrifice of 
human life was abolished. The idol houses were burned and their gods 
destroyed. The household gods which the king had received as his best 
inheritance from his pagan sires were presented to the missionaries to send 
to England, to show what follies had fettered them ere the gospel of liberty 
came to their island. These Tahitian gods, which were once dearer th^ 
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ISSb or country to the kings of that island, were sent in the year 1816, and 
are now found in the Museum of the Society in London, as the gifl of the 
fint royal convert to Christ in Polynesia. 

The marvellous change, which God had wrought, attracted other labonren 
fo the honoured scene, and issued in the establishment of several new sta- 
tions among the Society group of islands. Yet we must beware of rashly 
eonduding that the renunciation of idols, under a universal enthusiasm 
excited by the royal example, is necessarily an embrace of true religion. 
Tike life sJone can certify to a change of heart, and time is needed alike to 
famish and to collect the evidence. The actual change upon the 
islands was great, even marvellous. The preaching of the word was at- 
tended by eager auditors, many of whom had come many miles to hear 
the joyful sound. You might travel the whole island round without 
finding a solitary idol, and as you went your ears would everywhere be 
creeted by the social song of praise. They gave to the Sabbath a pecu- 
Sarl}r sacred aspect, not only in refraining from ordinary work, but also in 
cooking their Sabbath^s provision on the Saturday, so as to supersede the 
necessity of distracting cares and needless work on the Lord's day. 

Next to the preachmg of the word is the establishment of schools for 
the prosecution of the missionary enterprise. Schools were no sooner 
opened than they were thronged by young and old. Under the joint in- 
floence of King Pomare and the missionaries, schoolrooms were extensively 
fimiished, and the best educated natives were sent forth on the mission of 
teaching the ignorant population. School-books and catechisms were sent 
from England and New South Wales, until a printing press was established 
in Tahiti, to meet the rising wants of the population, and to supply them 
with the Book of Books — the Bible. The first section of the Bible, though 
only one of the gospels, had its whole edition of 3,000 copies immediatdy 
purchased, and to the mortification of many who had in vain implored 
ror a copy of that earliest edition of God's Word in their mother tongue. 
In that one month was reaped the harvest of sixteen laborious years. 
A missionary from Eimeo gives the following account of what he found in 
Tahiti: — "Aged priests and warriors, with their spelling books in their 
hands, might be seen sitting on the benches in the schools, by the side, 
(perhaps, of some smiling little boy or girl, by whom they were now taught 
the use of letters. Others might be otlen seen employed in pullingdown 
file houses of their idols, and erecting temples for the worship of the Prince 
of Peace, working in companionship and harmony with those whom they 
had so recently met on the field of battle.** 

Soon as the Word of Grod has firee coui^e in a country, it is glorified in 
the desire of those who possess it to engage in the work of gospel-diifusion. 
It is always pleasing to mark the first efforts of a people to bless others 
with the knowledge which has blessed themselves. Seldom, however, has 
the world seen a king presiding at the formation of a Missionary Society. 
For Tahiti that honour was reserved, and in the person of Pomare, who 
told the people of the money-cost of their idol worship, and of the more 
fearful sacrifice of precious human life by which it was upheld. He further 
informed them of his own obligations to England and English ChristianB, 
who had, at great expense, sent the missionaries to their island-home, and 
of the obligations now resting upon themselves to care for others. The 
jKroposal was warmly received and cordially agreed to by the uplifted 
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hands of above two thousand of an audience. Spontaneous and libera) 
was the oiFering of native produce which was laid upon the altar of Mis- 
sions — there being on that occasion not less than £1,877 3s. 7d. The day 
selected was opportune — the 18th May, 1818, — the anniversary of the 
London Missionary Society. The missionaries held a prayer-meeting at 
sunrise. The natives held a similar meeting amongst themselves at the 
same hour. A sermon was preached in English in the forenoon, on Acts 
viii. 30, 31, and the services of the afternoon were entirely in the language 
of the people. At the close of these preliminary proceedings, Pomare pro- 
posed the formation of the Society, read the constitution, the appointment 
of office-bearers, and exhorted to liberality. 

We naturally look for some of the fruits of this work in the form of 
dvilization and refinement, which are happily not wanting. The common 
family table was found, which ancient usage had forbidden, and parents and 
children partook of the meal for which thanks had been offered to their 
common and gracious God. Woman was respected, and treated with 
that deference which has universally told the stage of civilization. In- 
fanticide was denounced, and human life, offered to appease the angry 
gods, became an event associated with the past. The salubrity of the duno 
and the richness of the soil operated prejudicially to the promotion of in- 
dustry. Their wants were few and easily met. Various plants were 
cultivated, such as the sugar cane and coffee, but with little success, owing 
to the apathy of the natives. Their improvement was rapid and remark- 
able, though not so rapid and scarcely in the direction to which the mis- 
sionaries were eagerly pointing them. Their possessions grew upon them 
in the form of herds and flocks. Their dwellmgs were vastly more com- 
modious, and woman occupied the place in them for which God made and 
meant her. Their dress underwent an important change ; they bartered 
their island's produce for comfortable European clothing. 

These improvements were found throughout the Society Islands, and in 
some places even on a more commanding scale, than in the more favoured 
Tahiti. In other parts the natives proved excellent mechanics, building 
houses, and boats, and bridges, and making all the pieces of furniture 
requisite to plenish a comfortable home. 

in the year 1817 an important reinforcement arrived at Eimeo, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Ellis, Orsmond, Barff, Bourne, Darling, Threlkeld, and 
John Williams. The missionaries had not yet formally resumed their 
labours at Tahiti, although they had made many excursions and occasional 
sojourns among the people. The time had come when agents could be 
spared, and when the field of promise demanded immediate occupation. 
Matavai, the first selected spot m the Georgian or windward section, was 
re-occupied ; and new stations were formed in the Society division, known 
by the name of the Leeward Islands. 

On the 11th May, 1819, the chapel which Pomare had long been en- 
ged in building, was opened under the name of the Koyal Mission 
hapel. This chapel was 712 feet long, and 54 feet wide. The roof was 
supported by 36 large and 280 small pillars. There were 133 windows, 
and 29 doors. The rafters were bound with braided cord of various 
colours. There were three pulpits, 260 feet apart, but without any 
partition. When Pomare was asked his reason for building so large 
a house, his reply was, that '^Solomon was a good king and buHt a 
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bouse for Jehovah superior to every edifice in Judea or the surrounding 
coutitries." 

The first baptism Trhich was celebrated in these islands was in 1819, 
and the king was the subject. The baptism was witnessed hj from 4,000 
to 5,000 people, and was administered in the " Royal Mission Chapel." 

In the year 1819, King Pomare issued a code of laws to his subjects, de- 
nouncing vice in many of its forms, and demanding virtue among his 
people. These laws were exhibited in every district of his realm, sane- 
^oned as they had been by the unanimous concurrence of the chiefs and 
people who had assembled to receive them. These laws were read, ex- 
plained, and assented to on the anniversary meeting of the Missionary 
Society. They were aflerwards forwarded to every magistrate and chief 
in the islands, and posted on places of public resort. Two or three 
attempts at insurrection followed, but they were speedily and easily sup- 
pressed. 

In 1821, two artizans, Messrs. Armitage and Blossom, were sent to 
Tahiti to teach useful arts, such as the manufacture of cotton fabrics, and 
of lathes, looms, and spinning wheels. This plan was resorted to, on the 
partial failure of Mr. Gyles to induce the natives to cultivate the su^ar 
cane. Pomare had grave difficulties in this matter, unless the restriction 
of the growth was very great. 

At the close of the year 1821, Pomare II., who had acted such an im- 
portant part in the moral revolution of Tahiti, sickened and died. That 
ne was an autocrat and a despot, impatient of contradiction, and for a 
length of time a wretched drunkard, and even after he had made a public 

Erofession of Christianity, is the one side of the picture ; and the reverse 
ears that he was familiar with the Word of God, a friend of the mission 
and its agents, a valued labourer in the translation of the Scriptures, and 
a notable reformer in the suppression of vicious usages, and in the substi- 
tution of them by moral precepts and practices. Pomare III. was crowned 
w^h all due ceremony, in the fiflih year of his age, — but survived his father 
by only eighteen months, and was succeeded by his sister. The queen 
was afterwards united in marriage to the chief Tahaa. 

It is painful, indeed, to notice that just as the Tahitians rose into great- 
ness, commercially, they became corrupted by the very nations which 
professed the deepest commiseration for their heathenism. The country 
that sent the Missionary and the Bible to build up that cannibal race into 
a truth-loving. God-fearing nation, afterwards sent the rum bottle, as an 
article of traffic to degrade, unman, and brutify the inhabitants of that 
lovely land. The habit was easily formed : drunkenness followed ; im- 
provement ceased ; the movement became retrograde ; the European 
dress, which they had plied their industry to possess, was sold to pander 
to the accursed appetite which demanded strong drink. Scandal sat upon 
the erewhile beautiful Church, and her members fell in vast numbers from 
Iheir Christian stedfastness. To meet the clamant evil, and if possible to roll 
back the tide of ungodliness, temperance societies were instituted. Laws 
were enacted of the Maine-State aspect, that the person using, or even 
having in his possession, the smallest quantity of spirituous liquor, rendered 
himself liable to severe penalties. By and by one of the islands came to 
the resolution of haying no traffic with a vessel that carried the desolating 
draught, and appointed officers of lynx-eyed vision to examine every 
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foreign vessel before allowing it to enter the harbour. These rigorous 
measures lessened the evil, but did not lead to its thorough extirpation ; 
for the Consuls of France and America afterwards forced upon that simple 
and reclaiming people the traffic in these prohibited articles. That deed 
of the foreign consuls cannot be sufficiently reprobated, as the ruin of the 
people was manifestly involved. The queen, who had headed the tem- 
perance crusade in a truly arbitrary spirit, yet doubtless with the best 
mtentions, commanded regular attendance upon the house of God, and 
under the penalty that every recusant would forfeit his possessions. The 
royal zeal overshot the mark aimed at, and the rancour which the royal 
mandate occasioned rose in many a breast, waiting only the opportunity 
to rise in open rebellion. 

In 1835 there was a considerable awakening. This was the more re- 
markable, as it followed closely upon the advocacy of heretical views, 
such as that the millennial era had dawned, and that evil was at end. 
Under the spiritual excitement many came from the mountains in their 
native wildness and thronged the houses of the missionaries. The queen 
also, with her husband and mother, was a candidate for Christian fellow- 
ship. The end of this year saw the translation of the Bible completed, 
and nearly 2,000 natives in church fellowship. Two-thir^ of the entire 
population could read, and many had made proficiency in writing. 

We pass now to a still more rormidable opposition than the mission at 
Tahiti nad yet been called to encounter. In 1836 two French Catholic 
priests arrived at Tahiti. Earlier and secret attempts had been tried, but 
had failed to find a footing for Popery in the island. Though assured of 
the American consults protection, they did not succeed in securing a settle- 
ment. They made presents to the queen, and begged for liberty to teach 
her subjects the Word of God, but were sternly refused, and ordered to 
remove from the island. This they attempted to evade, but the queen 
rested not until she was fully certified of their being on board the schooner. 
The American consul was greatly exasperated by the roval measure, de- 
clared that his country's honour was impeached, and that ne would see that 
honour fully vindicated, 

At the close of about seven weeks, one of the priests with a change of 
comrade was again at Tahiti, now in an American vessel, begging permis- 
sion to land. The queen was inexorable. The capttun insisted upon 
landing the two priests under various threats ; the queen appealed to the 
American consul, who coolly replied that he would second the effi^rts of 
the insolent captain. 

The case of ejection from the port at Tahiti was reported to the French 
king, and doubtless under considerable misrepresentations, so as to provoke 
his wrath. Reparation for the insult offered to France was sternly de- 
manded. The queen was concussed into compliance, — a fine of about 
£400 sterling was exacted as compensation for injury received, — and a 
humiliating apology was asked and given. Trading upon the fears of that 
simple monarch, Thuars, the deputy of Louis Philippe, enforced the accept- 
ance of the American, Moerenhaut, as the French consul, though he had 
been degraded fh)m office on the queen's own representation, and the full 
recognition of Frenchmen to trade or settle, and with all protection, within 
any part of her dominions. Frigate after frigate from France appeared at 
Tidiiti at short intervals,— *each with a new and stUl more rapacious demand 
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-*- until intimidation gained what open and honourable diplomacy never 
could have secured, so that the internal laws of Tahiti, when opposed to 
French policy, were regarded only as so much waste paper, or at least as 
not extending to French traders or settlers. The way was thus opened 
for the admission of the priests, and for the full exercise of their tortuous 
policy. Caret, one of the two who were at first repelled amid igno- 
miny, returned openly and in triumph to thrust his superstitions and frauds 
upon a reclaiming population. 

In 1839, Captain Harvey, commander of a whaling vessel, bears the 
ibllowing testimony of what he saw in Tahiti : — " This is the most civilized 
place that I have been at in the South Seas ; it is governed by a queen, 
daughter of old Pomare, a dignified young lady, about twenty-five years 
of age. They have a good code of laws ; no spirits whatever are allowed to 
be landed on the island ; therefore the sailors have no chance of getting 
. drunk, and are all in an orderly state, and work goes on prosperously. It 
. is one of the most gratifying sights the eye can witness on a Sunday in their 
church, which holds about 5,000, to see the queen near the pulpit, and all 
her subjects around her decently apparelled, and in seemingly pure devo- 
tion. I really never felt such a conviction of the benefits of missionary 
labours before." 

In 1841, Moerenhaut, the quondam American, but now French consul, 
pre vailed upon four of the minor chiefs to petition for the intervention of 
French power, so as to secure the re-establishment of peace to the island 
of Tahiti. This deed was a covp cfetat^ for the chiefs who signed it were 
. not aware of the nature of the document, and made this testimony public, 
as well as their regret and recantation. The queen had never been con- 
sulted, and on discovering the treacherous policy arraigned the chiefs 
for treason against the state, and despatched letters to the French 
king exposing the fraud, and also to the English and American govern- 
ments. 

On the following year, Thuars, now an admiral for his plunder and op- 
pression of the liberties and lands of the Pacific islands, anived at Tahiti. 
He feigned charges against the queen and government of that island, held 
them proved without any show of evidence, imposed heavy fines and 
demanded payment of them within forty-eight hours, under the threat that 
the French troops would hold themselves masters of the island until the 
fines were forthcoming. The wily admiral expected that the queen would 
forthwith offer to place their land and people under the French protectorate. 
Another document was framed by the French consul, pleading for such a 
change, which was signed by four of the chiefs under the pressure of inti- 
midation and bribery. This document was now submitted to the queen 
for her signature, and under the idea that the humiliation was temporary 
because of expected aid from England, she signed the fatal paper, and just 
one hour before the bombardment of Tahiti had been fixed to commence. 
A proclamation was forthwith issued, denouncing any prejudice to the 
French government, by word or deed, under the penalty of banishment 
from the island. The British government uttered no threat, issued no 
remonstrance to France because of the cunning treachery, and silence on 
their part was concurrence with, if not approval of the despicable conduct 
of the neighbouring kingdom. 

The humiliation of the queen reached its climax, when this same admiral 
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afterwards ordered the queen^s flag to be taken from her dwelling becanse 
it carried a crown, a French flag to be put in its place, and the country 
to be proclaimed a province, or dependency of France. The queen again 
appealed to France and England, and personally to the sovereigns. 
With a view to conciliate the British government, who had at length come 
to view the outrage with great indignation, the admiral was reciuled and 
his deed disowned. 

Waiting for the expected help of Britain, yet alarmed at the growing 
oppression of the French, the queen found, through means of a British 
vessel, a temporary refuge in a neighbouring island. Thousands became 
fugitives from the scene of their nativity, because of the threats and 
cruelties of the French. 

It may readily be imagined that the grasping policy of the French, and 
the expatriation to whicm it led, were damaging to the influence of the 
mission, yea, fatal to its very existence. Some of the agents returned to 
England — some repaired to the neighbouring islands — some continued to 
vi^it the native Christians in their retreats, and there administered to them 
both word and ordinance. Mr. Pritchard, now the British consul, but 
formerly one of the missionaries, was committed to prison in the absence of 
any charge, treated in the most i^ominious way possible, and was relieved 
only to be ordered to leave the island (on his life being imperilled by tlie 
damp of his dungeon) within a couple of days. The insult oflered to the 
British consul, who had by his prudence and tact preserved the peace, was 
not duly interpreted as personal by the British government, nor were the 
losses of Mr. rritchard duly considered. The gross outrage inflicted upon 
Tahiti and the missionaries, called forth indignant protests from almost 
all the protestant societies in the world, and these were carried to the 
governments of France and Britain. British Christians rose as one man 
to demand redress for the missionaries, and protection to the people 
against the unprincipled encroachments of France. It was in consequence 
of the remonstrance of the British government that France gave the out- 
ward show of compliance in the recall of Admiral Thuars. 

The French arms were afterwards directed against other islands in the 
Society group, with a view of accomplishing their entire subjugation. The 
natives oflered a spirited and determined resistance to the aggression of 
the French. They had risen to indignation at the wholesale plunder, and 
the wanton destruction of private dwellings, mission buildings, and the 
growing fields which bore tne food of their families. The treachery of a 
native, secured by French money, led to the discomfiture and surren- 
der of that people who had fought bravely for their country and their 
religion. 

In January, 1845, the form of French government was abandoned. One 
of the most unprincipled chiefs was declared " Regent," as acting under 
the queen, but in reality as the tool of the French. Innovations were 
made, such as changing the Sabbath to Monday, and denying the 
missionaries the liberty of travelling through the island without a 

passport. 

Towards the close of 1846, the Tahitians, unable longer to defend their 
liberties, formally surrendered to the French. Early in the following 
year, the queen returned to Tahiti upon invitation, with all the semblance, 
but with none of the power, of royalty. Her country was a French pro- 
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-Tince — herself a pensioner upon the French government. Foreign inter- 
ciourse was to be conductea through the French protectorate ; and no 
foreigner on the island was to be admitted to a conference with the queen 
without giving a twenty-four hours' notice, and explaining the object of 
the interview. Not until these and kindred humiliations were submitted 
"to, was the queen declared vested with the office and rights of royalty. 
New covemors were appointed, such as would play into the hands of the 
French. The mission stations were converted, by a statute framed for the 
purpose, into national property. The mission was sought to be attached 
to tne government ; and no settlement was allowed until French leave had 
been asked and granted. When the ground was occupied by Romish 
priests, the missionaries from England were denied an entrance, that all 
collision of sentiment might be avoided. 

In 1851, the celebration of the anniversary of the French Republic was 
ordered upon the Lord's day. Games, bands, artillery, fireworks, were 
placed on the programme of that French fete. The missionaries were 
grieved at the wanton desecration of the Sabbath rest, hitherto so imiver- 
ttally respected in the island, and counselled the people to act upon their 
religious convictions, and withhold their countenance. In his zeal and 
righteous indignation, Mr. Howe, one of the missionaries, had made many 
pointed references to the harvest of evil likely to be reaped, and denounced 
the conduct of the governor, as fitted to draw down upon him the judgment 
of heaven. He was told that he must leave the island instantly, or submit 
to a trial. He could make no apology, was prosecuted by the govern- 
ment, but was unexpectedly acquitted. The queen resisted the invitation 
to the fete, until the very evening of celebration. She pled conscience, as 
instructed by the Word of God. It is both strange and sad to relate, that 
Mr. Orsmond, a missionary of thirty years' standing, persevered in his 
pleadings with the queen, and secured her attendance. Petitions were 
sent from the native Christians for a postponement of the f^te to the fol- 
lowing day, but were not successful. 

These vexations, sad though they were, were not the worst. It was 
now attempted, and under the feint of educating the people, to enforce 
the public reading of the government newspaper at the close of the Sab- 
bath services. The missionaries were fettered in all their movements, were 
restricted to a locality and people, and dared not move beyond without 
permission of the government. The right of electing to the ministry was 
wrested from the members of the church, and placed in the hand of the 
governor. The missionaries protested against the gross usurpation, and 
consequently had their chapels and houses closed against them, with power 
left them to pursue their labours only at Papeete, the seat of government, 
where they might be constantly subject to careful scrutiny. Natives, 
who had been educated in the mission academy at Papeete, were mean- 
while appointed to the pastorate in the churches. 

The Leeward Islands had been preserved from the French protectorate. 
The independence of this division of the group was secured by the inter- 
vention of the British government. 

The desolation visited on the prosperous mission at Tahiti by the 
influence of French cupidity and cruelty, was great. Louis Philippe, who 
uncrowned Queen Pomare of Tahiti, and subjected her kingdom to the 
most humiliating serfdom, was glad to abdicate his own throne, and 
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within little more than twelve months after this injustice and cruelty, 
found his refuge in a foreipi land. 

The results of the French policy are still visible in Tahiti. Years of 
patient toil and fervent prayer will be required to build up the waste 
places, and to repair the shattered walls of that successful island mission. 
Yet it is comfortmg to know, that infanticide and many other abominations 
have ceased, and that there are many hearts beating with love to God, 
and influencing their friends and their countrymen. Though a dark cloud 
has, for several years, rested upon the mission at Tahiti, " God will arise 
and plead his own cause,'* and magnify his name in the sight of the 
heathen. All the time of the breaking up of the mission by the with- 
drawal of the English missionaries — ^the native preachers alone remaining 
— there were 7 missionaries, 1,870 church members, 6 schools, and 970 
pupils. 

The Rev. William Howe is still at work, though actively opposed by 
the resident bishop. The printing press issues the Scriptures, and treatises 
for their exposition and enforcement, which are greedily purchased by the 
Tahitians. The native pastors and teachers are diligent and devoted. 
The French authorities prevent the people from making voluntary offer- 
ings, and pay the salaries of the native agency. The work is greatly 
embarrassed by this French interference, in not allowing the Gospel to 
exert its own influence upon the feelings and substance of the people ; 
but brighter days shall doubtless dawn when the " Word of the Lord 
shall have free course and be glorified." 

THE nUAHINB MISSION. 

Many of the missionaries, on being forced out of Tahiti in 1808, lived 
for a time at Huahine. Afler an interval of six years Messrs. Nott ^nd 
Hay ward visited that island, and were well received. In the midsummer 
of 1818 Messrs. Davies, Williams, Orsmond, and Ellis, attended by some 
chiefs of Eimeo, went to Huahine with the view of founding a mission. 
They found that the island was professedly Christian, having renounced 
the bloody rites and usages of Paganism. Considerable ignorance pre- 
vailed on Christian doctrine, yet the limited knowledge was cheering. 
Tamatoa, the king of Raaiatea, had visited Tahiti and Eimeo, and, on his 
return, acted as the instructor of his subjects — ^prefacing his labours by a 
public renunciation of idolatry, and a public embrace of the Christian 
religion. The example of the king was extensively followed. 

The destruction of Oro, the great national idol, roused the most deter- 
mined opposition. The death of every Christian was resolved upon. The 
plan of carrying it into effect was — the rearing of a house, and the 
plenishing of it with wood, into which they designed to thrust the Chris- 
tians, and then set fire to the tenement. The king had often made over- 
tures for peace, but no attention was paid to them. The fire which 
<lestroyed Oro must destroy his destroyers, was their unalterable dAcrmi- 
nation. The assault was to be made upon the Christians early in the 
morning, and whilst they were at prayers. The Christians heard of the 
approaching band, and waited them on the shore ere they had landed 
from their canoes. This feat of boldness alarmed the intending assailants, 
who, afler a short resistance, grounded their arms, and expected the death 
which they had hoped to inflict. The prisoners were Christianly treated. 
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feisored of perfect safety, told that Jesus had saved them, and were invited 
to a sumptuous repast. The unexpected turning of the tide of battle, 
and the equally unexpected kindness shown to them, prevented many 
from freely partaking of the bountiful provision. One of the leaders of 
the assailing party publicly confessed to his unbelief in the gods, who could 
not protect them against a band only a fourth part as strong — his embrace 
of the religion of Jehovah and Jesus — ^his former expectation, that by this 
time the Christians would have been burning in the prepared house-r-his 
gratitude to the Christians for their generous preservation of the lives 
which had been justly forfeited, and his admiration of their reli^on of 
humanity and mercy. That very night the whole company united with 
the Christians in thanking God for &e victory which He had given. In 
three days there was not a vestige of idolatry found. The example was 
followed in other islands of the group, so that in one year all signs of idol 
worship had disappeared. 

Industry supplanted indolence. The sugar cane was extensively culti- 
yated. In 1818 a missionary society was formed. Schools ^nd preach- 
ing-stations were largely attended. A carpenter^s bench and a forge were 
erected, and turned to good account in the erection of a churdi, and 
houses for the missionaries, and both of a superior order, and upon the 
wise and avowed principle of Mr. Williams :—" It was my determination 
when I lefl England, to have as respectable a dwelling as I could erect, 
for the missionary does not go to barbarize himself, but to civilize the 
heathen. He ought, therefore, not to sink down to their standard, but to 
elevate them to his.'^ » 

A house of this better class was shortly afterwards built for Tamatoa,- 
and others followed. The elevated taste was displayed also in the rearing 
of their chapel. The chapel, erected in Kaaiatea, was opened in 182Q,. 
when 2,4.00 mdividuals were found within its spacious wails. The inge- 
nuity of the missionaries furnished it , with a rustic stj^le of chandeliers. 

The utmost eagerness was discovered by the natives to possess books, 
to attend school, and to be present at every sanctuary service. The shore 
was lined with canoes, which brought the people of other islands to the 
house of God. Their food was prepared on the Sai;urday, and at home, 
so that the Sabbath^s rest might not be invaded. No visits were made on 
Sabbath. No fires were kindled except in cases of sickness. These were 
the results of example, rather than of the teaching, of the missionaries. 
By sunrise from 600 to 800 were present at the prayer-meeting. The 
children assembled in the Sabbath school at eight, and at nine moved to 
the chapel. On being afterwards questioned about what they heard, 
they discovered the greatest interest, and often gave evidence of great 
intelligence. 

In. 1819 the first baptism was administered in Huahine, and among 
others, to Mahine, the greatest chief in the island. Their originu 
names were suggestive of something idolatrous, and were changed at 
bn^tism generally to those found in Scripture. The sight of the baptismal 
service awakened inquiry in others, — and the missionaries wisely length- 
ened the season of probation, that none might yield to mere excitement, 
and that larger evidence might be given upon the sincerity of their profes- 
sions. A general awakening ensued. Keligion was the staple topic of 
conversation in the family circle. The houses of the missionaries were 
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often literally besieged, and before sunrise, by the professedly anxious 
about salvation. The annual meeting of the missionary sodet^ had sub* 
Bcriptions of from 8,000 to 4,000 gfUlons of oil. Dorcas societies were 
formed to clothe the naked, and to supply the sick with what was needful 
to the body. A -visiting agency was appointed to wait upon and comfort 
the dying. 

Some youths had felt rebuked by this zeal for purity and piety, and 
resolved to murder the missionaries. The plot was d^overed. The 
missionaries interceded for their lives. They were banished for four 
years to a desert island. A larger and more formidable insurrection was 
a]fterwards opportunely discovered and suppressed. ^^ Tattooing " had 
been condemned and forbidden under the new code of regulations adopted 
by the people. Some persisted in that rite, which was almost uniformly 
associated with idolatry, and were sent into exile for a season. The king's 
son had made common cause with the rebels, and was not spared the fate 
of the exile. 

The love of peace in that section of the island group, which British 
intervenion saved from French oppressions, has been ■ thus expressed in 
detached sentences by their leading spirits : — " Let our hands wrget how 
to lift the club or throw the spear. Let our guns decay with rust ; we do 
not want them. Though we nave been pierced with balls or spears, if we 
pierce each other now, let it be with the Word of God. How happy are 
we now ! We sleep not with our cartridges under our heads, our muskets 
by our sides, and our hearts palpitating with alarm. We have the Bible ; 
we know the Saviour ; and if all knew Him, and if all obeyed Him, there 
frould be no more war.'* * 

In February, 1839, the Huahine mission sustained a heavy loss in the 
death of Mahme. He died at the ripe age of eighty years ,* and from the 
time of his spiritual change had acted with great consistency, and for 
several years as an active deacon in the church. His dying testimony 
was truly touching : — " Christ is my resting-place ; the fear of death is 
removed; I have taken leave of sill things here, and am waiting and 
pra;^ing for the Lord to take me." 

Since the death of the aged and influential chief the work of God has 
advanced steadily and surely, — yet not without occasional reverses. The 
latest accounts which we have seen report the Christian agency in the 
Society islands, as 4 missionaries, 5 native teachers, 969 church members, 
7 schools, and 676 pupils. 

THB FRIENDLY GROUP, 

The ship " Duff," after landing the greater part of the original band of 
missionaries at Tahiti, in the year 1797, proceeded to Tongatabu, an 
island in the Friendly Group. Captain Wilson, the commander of the 
mission ship, had an interview with the chief and, his retinue, and made 
arrangements for the location of ten missionaries. So far as appearances 
went, they were cordifdly welcomed to their scene of labour, visits were 
forthwith paid to them by numbers of the people — many bringing presents. 
There was one article in the plenishing of the mission house which occa- 
sioned the deepest wonder, and brought the people in crowds to see with 
their own eyes a piece of wood that could speaK, and to hear with their own 
ears that httle dodc send out a bird, crying, '^ cuckoo." The chief who 
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^od second m rank was one of the curious and delighted yisitors. He 
was accordingly much gratified by receiving one. On reaching home his 
inquisitiveness fairly mastered his better sense, and led to the anatomy of 
that wonderful machine ; but he utterly failed to replace its several parts. 
He accordingly carried it back to the missionaries, thinking that they 
could easily repair the clock, as they knew and were able for any and 
everything. His loss and mortification found a sort of solatium or recom- 
pense in the confessed inability of the missionaries ; and now his gratitude 
took the form of ridicule, in which not a few heartily joined him, at the 
expense of the distinguished strangers. 

before leaving the Pacific,^ Captain Wilson returned to Tongatabu, to 
take a final farewell of the brethren. On being informed of the exactions 
and threats of the men whom they had met on landing, and who had 
acted as interpreters, the captain resolved, if possible, to capture and 
remove them from the island. These men were fix>m England, and were 
probably runaway convicts from the penal settlement. One of the three 
was seized by the captain and placed on board his vessel. The other 
two escaped, and sought their revenge for being denied their rapacious 
demands by representing the missionaries as having come to their island 
for plunder. Happily tor the mission, the statements of these convicts 
were not believed, after explanations had been given by the missionaries. 
The men that raised their hand against the Lord's work soon kythed to 
their own colours, and were covered with disgrace. 

The first work of these brethren was attended with deep pain, in exclud- 
ing one of their number for gross immorality. The wretched man went 
from evil to evil, until he discarded all profession, and disowned the Sab- 
bath, the sanctuary, and the Bible. 

The year following their settlement placed their lives in jeopardy. A 
conspiracy was formed to rob and murder the missionaries' for the sake of 
their property. The report was carried to the- missionaries, but was 
wholly discredited. In only one case was the plot partially executed. 
A band entered the dwelling of one missionary, and after coercing him 
to silence under the threat of immediate death, they carried off all that 
his house contained. 

In 1799 the dugon& of the island was murdered by his own brother. 
The fact that the residence of the murdered chief nad been stealthily 
entered, added to the general disgust and demand for vengeance. A war 
ensued, and scenes of cannibalism were enacted which make the blood 
run cold. Several of the missionaries unwisely witnessed the engagment, 
and so Ions as the royalists thought of them as armed against the rebels, 
they paid tnem every homage as their own allies and patrons ; but when 
they discovered that they were wholly unprepared and disinclined for 
warfare, the indignation of the rovalists knew of no bounds. They accord- 
ingly hasted to a solitude on the island which seemed to offer safety, and 
at nightfall returned to their own dwellings. The next day found them 
again in the same place of concealment. A second battle was fought, and 
the rebels were the conquerors. The consternation of the missionaries was 
great on hearing that their own favouring chiefs had fallen. They now 
rollowed the crowd, and were robbed of their clothes. Asain they sought 
fbr shelter, greatly fearing that worse evils would shortly oefall them, and 
all the more that they h&d heard of the three brothex Ti^\Qi\!w<m<^ ^ 
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Ardeo being murdered on the previous day. These trembling fugitives 
passed the next day, a Sabbath, amid the wildness of solitude, and yet in 
ffreat nearness to their Grod. On leaving the rocks in which they had 
round a refuge, they met with a smfdl company of natives, who dealt 
kindly with them. 

Loogalalla, the rebel and traitor, was now victorious, and TcHigatabu 
and its dependencies acknowled^d his sceptre. Strangely as it must seem, 
that man of rapine and blood wished to befriend the missionaries, and had 
ordered that no weapon should.be turned against them; and his first 
order, on retiring from the scene of conflict, was that diligent search should 
be made for themi The chief made them presents, and articles that 
belonged to their murdered brethren were conveyed to them. 

The first sad office of the brethren, who felt as ifNthey had been wonder- 
fully preserved, was to proceed to Ardeo, take up the bodies of the fallen 
missionaries, and consign them to the sepulchre, uncoffined, and without 
a shroud. 

On their return to Tongatabu they erected a forge, but to find it a 
source of incessant annoyance, because of the extravagant and unrequited 
demands made upon their manual labour. The missionaries managed to 
preserve theb equanimity, but an American seaman in their service one 
day unfortunately poured upon them a portion of his indignation, when 
the chief instantly retired, and returned for reparation, accompanied with 
fifty men. They were ordered out from their workshop, and two were 
despatched to Aheefo, and two allowed to remtdn. Reports were busily 
curcnlated about the evil influence of the missionaries^ prayers, and every 
disaster was directly traced to them» Schemes were frequently devised, 
and almost ready for being executed, of putting the whole of the mission 
staff to death. They were plundered on every hand, and kept in constant 
dread of coming and greater evils. They were ftdly assured of Loogalalla^s 
intention, notwithstanding all his professions, to visit them with death, and 
now they anxiously looked for the way of escape. The nine months since 
the rightful chief was assassinated, had brought these missionaries into 
constant a^d hourly dread. Guided by the report of two guns in the bay, 
they succeeded in rowing out to the English vessel, and were welcomed 
by the commander. This vessel was bound fbr Ne# South Wales. Their 
flight was discovered, and some of their leal-hearted fiiends bade them an 
affectionate farewell on board the English vessel. After they left, the old 
flames of war were again enkindled, and the lovely island was laid desolate. 

THE MARQUESAS GROUP. 

In 1797, Captain Wilson, after landing the missionaries at Tahiti and 
Tongataboo, steered the "Duff" for this group. Messrs. John Harris 
and William Crook had made choice of this field of labour. The former 
repented of his choice on limding, and returned to Tahiti. The solitary 
labourer, though devising great things, felt that his path was beset with 
difficulties. Hunger, bordering at times upon famine, was his portion. 
Although the chie& were disposed to deal kmdly with him, and to admit 
him to a share in their provision, the prevailing indolence and improvi- 
dence gave them little to enjoy, and still less to spare fi:om their limited 
resources.' About a year after his arrival, and when his patience was 
^sreU-wgh exhausted by succ^sive and severe trials, he made for a vessel 
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in sight, with the view of corresponding with England ad a relief to his 
wounded and weary spirit. Contrary winds prevented the return of the 
vessel to the bay Ssmta Christina, so that Mr. Crook, the missionary, was 
landed on Sir Henry Martyn^s island. His arrival on that island occa- 
sioned great wonder, and the more especially when they heard a white 
man speak their own language with considerable fluency. They were 

?uite prepared to pay him the homage which they rendered to a god. 
he leading chief was anxious to adopt him, and provide for his wants 
with the greatest munificence. After a sojourn of uttle more than half & 
•year, he deemed it dutiful to return to England, and represent the real 
state and prospects of the mission field, and secure a httmg reinforce- 
ment of labourers. 

In 1825, Mr. Crook returned to Santa Christina, with three native 
teachers fix)m Tahiti and Huahine. He found that the idols were in part 
destroyed, but that the people generally were ignorant, rude, and immoraL 
After a few weeks, Mr. Crook left the native teachers under the chieTs 
promised protection. The early encouragements given were soon falsified. 
The people meditated the murder of the Tahitians, who left the island 
when the door of hope seemed closed against them. Another effort was 
made in 1826, and continued for two years in the face of stem and fflx>wuig 
opposition, until it also was necessarily abandoned. In 1829, Messrs. 
Pntchard and Sampson visited the island, but the unsettled character of 
the islanders led them to report that it was impossible at the time to insti- 
tute a mission. In 1831, Mr. Darling, missionary at Tahiti, visited the 
Marquesas, and his report was so very encouraging that, in 1883, Messrs. 
Rodgerson and Stallworthy were sent to commence a mission. These 
two brethren were joined at Tahiti by Mr. Darling and four Tahitians, 
and found a gracious welcome at Santa Christina — the king (Jotete) 
pledging himself for their protection, and surrendering the half of nis own 
house for their residence. 

These missionaries laboured amid many discouragements and serious 
personid dangers, still hoping against all hope, looking for the dawn of 
better times. In 1838, Mr. !£>dgerson removed, for the safety of his 
family, to Raaiatea. In the same year, two Popish missionaries arrived, 
and secured a settlement, in spite of Mr. Stallworthy*s protest against their 
beinff allowed to settle on the field of the Lbndon Missionary Society. The 
chief had been liberally treated by the captain of the frisate, and gave to 
the priests a site for a residence, with garden-ground. The following year 
brought a fresh force of Popish missionaries, who, by their bland manners 
and imposing ceremonies, and liberal gift^s, played upon the simple-minded 
yet selfish people. In 1841, this station was abandoned by tne London 
Society, and without any sign of success. This group of islands has 
since been seized by the French ; but, firom all accounts, even Popery has 
not succeeded in finding a footing. 

THE HEUVEY GROUP. 

In 1821, a mission was started in one of the islands in this group called 

Aitutaki. Two teachers, South Sea Islanders, were left by Mr. Williams 

when on a voyage to New South Wales for the re-establishment of his 

shattered health. For a whole year the labours of these agents were 

'Apparently as water poure^l upon the rocks. Suddenly the aspect oC 
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affairs changed. The whole district simultaneously grew seriously dis- 
posed. All ages and conditions demolished their idols, professed their 
embrace of the Christian religion, honoured the law of the Sabbath, 
reared for their spiritual edification a place of worship, and waited upon its 
ordinances with marked regularity. 

Two years afterwards, Mr. Williams, along with Mr. Bourne, explored 
the Hervey group still more thoroughly. They had six native teachers 
with them, whom they purposed leaving in eligible localities. They 
thanked God over Aitutaki, and its prosperit^r, and looked hopefully to 
other scenes which might be furnished to them in Providence. They next 
repaired to Aitu, where two teachers had been labouring for several 
months. Their hearts were as much depressed by the reports received at 
Aitu, as they had been cheered and gladdened at Aitutaki. The teachers 
at Aitu had been plundered of their personal property, and had not received 
one token of prosperity. The king, then a youth, set to sea with the 
missionaries for a few days. The result of that voyage was, from what he 
saw, heard, and learned from these devoted men — ^that the king publicly 
embraced the Christian religion, and built a house for divine worship. 
The king visited several of the islands with the missionaries, and counselled 
the various chiefs to receive the teachers, and give up their attachment 
to idols. His own profession went far to surmount their native and 
cherished prejudices, and to gain for the work of the mis^onaries a kindly 
and even cordial consideration. The only evil that flowed from the royal 
countenance was, that extravagant hopes were in consequence cherished — 
hopes which were afterwards to be greatly modified, and in some respects 
completely blasted. 

Rarotonga, the chief island in the group, for both territory and popu- 
lation, was next visit-ed. A teacher was left in that scene of labour. 
Several converts from Aitutaki were also left to encourage and sustain 
the teacher in his work. The hundreds of baptisms within the next two 
years are not proof of the knowledge and conviction of the people, but of 
the indiscreet zeal and baste of the labourers to exhibit an early harvest. 

Four years later than the location of the teacher and his staff of 
assistants, Mr. Pitman went to Karotonga as a resident missionary. Mr. 
Williams went with him to introduce him to his sphere of labour, and to 
reside with him for a few weeks or months, as circumstances might suggest. 
A dose survey of the lives of the natives, who had so largely professed 
Christianity, was not at all favourable to their sincerity. Their creed 
and conduct were by no means in harmony. Good had been done, but 
not to the extent which was reported, and generally believed. Idol wor- 
ship, and many an evil usage, had been discontinued. Many professedly 
renounced polygamy, and on their own account were living according to 
the law of God, and yet were discovered holding many secret relationships. 
Makea, the chief, and one of the most influential of that class, was sadly 
deteriorating public morals, and the family relation, by his example in this 
respect. 

These exceptions made, and even admitted to be painfully prevalent— 
the truth was that great good had been accomplished. After a faithful 
training of but a few years, this station was one of the most prosperous 
in Polynesia. The work did make progress, and with amazing rapidity. 
The aggregate attendance upon these chapds was about 5,500. The 
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schools were attended by 3,000 children. When Mr. Williams, on his 
return from England, in 1839, arrived at Rarotonga, he came with the 
precious gift of a Bible in the tongue of that island, the printing of 
which he had personally superintended. Tliere was great eagerness to 
possess the Word of God. ITie people gladly paid as they were able; 
and those who had not money or goods to offer as the fair price, 
received copies upon the promise of future payment. The other i^andf 
of the group experienced great spiritual prosperity, although the work 
of the mission had been committed to the care of teachers. 

The isolated character of the Hervey group has cut off these islands 
from interconrse and traffic with Britain and America. These islands 
have enjoyed, on that very account, a blessed exemption from many of 
the vices which were introduced to other islands and groups in the 
Pacific. The Hervey group is being rapidly depopulated. The same 
may be said of the Sandwich Islands. Wars amongst themselves have 
thinned their ranks. Successive epidemics have at times almost decim- 
ated the population. The liev. Mr. Gill, who is intimately acquainted 
with the subject, estimates the annual decrease of population in the 
Barotonga, as not less than 300. 

THE 8AM0AX, OB NAVIGATORS' GROUP. 

Messrs. Williams and Barff had visited this group in one of their 
exploratory voyages, and had left eight teachers. There, as elsewhere, 
the chiefs pledged themselves to their due protection. 

The idea of visiting this group with a Gospel agency ori^nated with 
Mr. Williams, The treachery and ferocity of the natives had been 
proverbial from the time that several of the crew of a French vessel 
had been murdered, and under the guise of hospitality, in 1787. Thev 
were accordingly shunned by all trading vessels. The distance of this 
croup, being about 2,000 miles from maiatea, coupled with the well 
Inown and justly dreaded character of the population, gave Mr. 
Williams much anxiety, and filled his wife witn alarm. On further 
reflection, Mr. W^illiams saw duty in the course which he had long 
meditated, and Mrs. Williams gave her concurrence. The means of 
transit were not to be had. There was no vessel which they mi^ht 
charter or purchase for that voyage. The way follows upon the will. 
The necessities of the case moved him to attempt shipbuilding on his 
own account. W^ith the aid of several natives, the vessel was ready 
for sea at the end of three months. To the accomplishment of such a 
Herculean task, many articles and implements were indispensable, and 
these were not to be found in Rarotonga. He had, first of all, to make 
a pair of smith's bellows, which he accomplished by killing and possess- 
ing himself of the skins of three goats, leaving a solitary goat on the 
island. The native rats also turned a covetous eye to the skins of the 
goats; and, although manufactured into bellows, soon stripped them 
from the wood. Mr. Williams, determined not to be turned aside from his 
purpose by a few vile vermin, alighted on another expedient, which they 
could not destroy. He reasoned, that if water was thrown by a ]^ump, 
it was perfectly possible to secure a volume of air by a similar machinery. 
He fitted up two boxes with valves and levers, and set eight natives to 
work upon them, and thereby procured such a succession of blasts as 
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served Lis immediate purpose.- A pair of carpenter's pinden served for 
tonf^. A stone was erected into an anvil. He had no saw, cordage, or 
saildotb, and a very limited quantity of ifon ; and yet he fitted up a vessel 
of about 70 tons burden, and measuring 60 by 18 feet. The trees were 
split with wedges. The bark pf the hibiscue was twisted into ropes, and 
tne rudder was composed of a pickaxe, a cooper^^ adze, and a large hoe. 
The name of the vessel was The Messenger of Peace, 

la. The Messenger of Peace Messrs. Williams and Barff suled, along with 
seven native teachers from Katuatea, for the Navigators' group of iuands, 
on May 24, 1830. They proceeded, first of all, to Tongataboo, where 
they met with a chief of one of the Navigator group, who cmimed relation- 
ship to the most distinguished families, and stated that he was desirous of 
foing home after an absence of eleven years. He at once proposed to 
ecome a passenger, and promised to use all his influence to forward the 
work of the missionaries. After resting for a couple of weeks, the vessel 
was again put to sea. Fauca, the chief, now on his way home, reported 
to Mr. Williams that he had great dread of Tamafainga opposing their 
labours ; and that, if he did so, the chiefs and people were powerless, as 
he was an object of terror to all. After a tedious voyage, Savaii was 
reached. Many natives came out in their canoes, and, on seeing the 
chief, welcomed him to his fatherland. The chieTs inquiry about 
Tamafainga brought forth the intelligence that he had been killed ten or 
twelve days previously. The good news seem to have urged the returned 
chief into a y)erfect frenzy ; for he skipped about won the deck shouting, 
** The devil is dead I the devil is dead! Our work is done ; the devil is 
dead!" 

On the first Sabbath after arrival, canoes were steered up to the mission 
ship for the purpose of traffic and barter. Fauca told them that it was 
a praying ship, that this was a holy dav, and that there could be no 
trade before the morrow. The chief furtner explained the objects of the 
voyage, and spoke of the great benefits which nad come to many islands 
from the Christian religion. The people listened eagerljr to their chief as 
he descanted upon the benefits of Christianity, finding his illustrations in 
the very clothes of the missionaries. The chiers wife was similarly 
employed with another listening company. When offered food, she rose 
and supplicated upon it the blessing of^God. The king (Malietoa), though 
engaged in a war at the time to aVenge the death of Tamaiainga, received 
them kindly, and gave them every assurance of protection, and pronounced 
that day the happiest in his life. 

Mr. Williams, about eighteen months afterwards, or in October, 1832, 
again set sail from Karotonga for the Samoan group. On reaching the 
island Manua, a number of canoes were streered out to meet them. In 
the course of mutual explanations, a native furnished this account of him- 
self and of his companions : — " We are sons of the Word ; we are sons of 
the Word. We are waiting for a religious ship to bring us some people 
whom they call missionaries, to tell us about Jesus Christ." They eagerly 
importuned for a missionary, and deeply regretted that none was aT<|y>fe 
^the only one on board having been promised to Manono. The next 
island touched at was Tutiula, where they were met by sava^ figures 
demanding guns and ammunition.' Without landing at this place they 
proceeded to Leone, where a man introduced himself as a '^ son of the 
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Word," and stdted that about fifty liien in his district had renounced 
paganism, embraced Christianity, built a place of worship, and were 
eagerly awaiting his arrival. A large party spread themselves along the 
beach, and looked somewhat fierce. Mr. Williams, dreading their looks, 
made the natives rest their oars and unite with him in prayer. The chief, 
who stood in the centre of the people, seeing that fears were entertained, 
earnestly entreated Mr. Williams to have perfect confidence in them, as 
they were Christians. In answer to a statement from Mr. Williams that 
they were greatly savage, the chief said, — *' Oh, we are not savages now ; 
we are Christians : a great chief fcom the white man's country, named 
Williams, came to Savaii about twenty moons ago and placed there some 
teachers, and several of our people who were there oegan to instruct 
their friends, many of whom have become sons of the Word ;" and point- 
ing to a company sitting apart, he added, ** These are the Christians, and 
they are known from the heathen by the cloth which you see upon their 
arms.'' Mr. Williams had no sooner reported that he was the great chief 
from the white man's country who had left the teachers, than they plunged 
into the water and carried the boat, with Mr. Williams in it, to the shore. 
Inquiry about the chapel service brought out this curious and interesting 
fact, that the person who furnished the information conducted the service. 
On being further asked how he was able, this was his replv: — " I take 
my canoe, go down to the teachers, get some religion, which I bring 
carefully home and give to the people ; and when that is gone, I take my 
canoe ag^n and fetch some more. And now you are come for whom we 
have been so long waiting. Where's our teacher? Give nie a man full 
of religion, that I may not expose my life to danger by going so long a 
distance to fetch it." The fact that there was no missionary on board 
for them was painful for Mr. Williams to communicate, and still more 
painful for the people to receive. 

On reaching Manono, Mr. Williams was met by the chief, Matetau, 
whom he had seen on the occasion of his first visit. The chief's first 
inquiry was about the missionary who had been promised. Te-ava and 
his wife were introduced as the future teachers, and were enthusiastically 
welcomed. 

Proceeding to Savaii, Mr. Williams was received by teachers and people 
with ^eat joy. A great change had passed over that place. The king and 
principal chie& had declared their adherence to Christianity, and many of 
the people were about to declare themselves. The chapel attendance on 
the day following was not less thtm 70Q, when Mr. Williams and one of 
the native teachers officiated. At the close of the service, the king 
declared ^^ he would give his whole soul to the word of Jehovah, and his 
whole labours, that it might speedily encircle the land in which he dwelt." 

Mr. Williams learned many interesting incidents concerning the intro- 
duction and progress of the Gospel. Shortly before the chapel was 
opened for stated worship, Malietoa, the king, summoned his family, and 
informed them that he would now fulfil his promise to be a worshipper of 
Jehovaii. His sons proposed uniting with nim, when he objected on the 
ground that the gods might be enraged at his change, and he wished the 
experiment, in the first mstance, restricted to himself. The experiment 
was to extend over six weeks ; but ere the period of probation had half 
run its course, the sons argued that the experiment had been prQve>d^'«sA 
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as no eyil had befallen the father, none would befall the sons. The cere- 
mony attendant upon their change was singular. Every chief in these 
islands had his '^ etu." This ^^ etu*' was supposed to contain the spirit of 
a god, and might appear as a bird, or fish, or reptile. It was believed 
that if any of the class in which the ^^etu" dwelt changed his religion, 
there was such desecration as not to admit of further veneration. The 
^^etu" of Malietoa^s house was a fish, called **anae.'' Accordingly, on 
their change of religion, a feast was prepared, in which many of these 
^^anae" were dressed, and a portion was laid before each guest, and with 
fear and trembling the food was eaten. The spectators fancied that all 
who partook of the food would suddenly die ; but when no evil ensued, 
they came to a difiei^ent and a rational verdict. The superstitious views 
of the sons of Malietoa had still such a hold upon them, that, after the 
feast, they drank large quantities of cocoa-nut oil and salt water, to 
prevent evil consequences. The result of the feast and the pending expe- 
riment tras, that the people became vastiy more predisposed to Christi- 
anity, 

In November, 1835, upon the report, and at the earnest solicitation of 
Mr. Williams, six missionaries left London for the Kavi?ators' Islands. 
Eight native teachers had, on a former visit, been left oh uiese islands by 
Messrs. Williams and BarfT. When the six brethren arrived they found 
their station considerably advanced. Large numbers of the population 
could read. Nearly 5,000 were under religious instruction. Tmrty places 
of worship were well frequented. Here, as elsewhere, there were lul the 
evils of fascination. Mr. Heath reports, about two years subsequent to his 
arrival, that there were about 40,000 professing Christianity, and about 7,000 
pupils. After making large deductions, there was a precious residuum, 
showing that the Lord^s hand was not shortened that it could not save, 
and that His ear was not heavy, so that it could not hear the prayers of 
His suppliant people. All subsequent accounts go to show that the 
most blessed results have been realized. God hath wrought a great work 
in these islands. The church there has been like the bush, often in 
fiames, but never consumed. At times there, as everywhere, they have 
been called to mourn over grievous apostacies. Wars betwixt neigh- 
bouring villages and townships have spread desolation. The members of 
the church, in these troublous times, plied their calling as peace-makers, 
i^id used every argument to dissuade from war. They, m their turn, 
though refusing to engage in the strife, and having much of their pro- 
perty destroyed during their absence from the scene of conflict, were 
persecuted by the war party. The agitation, with firequent outbursts, 
continued over several years, yet not one in twelve of the church's mem- 
bership brought discredit upon his Christian profession. Doubtless, many 
evils were associated with, and followed upon^ these times of disturbance. 
But testimony bears to the meek and merciful conduct of the Christians, 
and all agreed in lauding their endeavours to retain, and when it was 
broken, to restore the peace. 

There has been for many years a seminary at Malua. In the first seven 
years of its existence thb institution had under its care 53 teachers and 
50 boys, besides wives and young women, most of whom have been 
engaged in missionary labour. In the year 1852, there were 146 in 
attendance upon this mvaluable and almost self-supporting institution— 
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that number including the wives of teachers «nd youths who were quali- 
fying for active service. From the nature of the returns furnished, we 
cannot speak with perfect accuracy of the number of teachers and pupils ; 
but throughout the group we are safe in asserting that there were recently 
15 missionaries, 143 teachers, 2,141 church members, 55 schools, and nearly 
8,700 scholars. 

THE AUSTRAL GROUP. 

As an indirect, and perhaps remote, yet real result of the labours of the 
London Missionary Society, we must bestow a passing glance upon these 
islands. In 1821, when a virulent epidemic prevailed at Rurutu, a youns 
chief and some companions fled to Tubuai, another island in the Austnu 
group, about 100 miles distant. On their return, and after being drifted 
about for three weeks, to the loss of some of their crew, they landed at 
Maurua, the westmost island in the Society group. They learned that 
the inhabitants had renounced and destrpyed their idols, and had embraced 
the worship of the only, the supreme God. Their interest, as well as 
curiosity^ was excited, and they set out for Borabora and liaaiatea, to have 
a conference with the missionaries. 

From all they saw and heard on Sabbath and week-days at the stations, 
they became more and more convinced of the reality and blessedness of 
the Christian religion, and joined the school, that they might learn to read 
and write. The young chief made great proficiency in a few months. 
After formally and solemnly abjuring heathenism, they set out for their 
own island home, resolved to instruct their people. They were only sad 
at the thought that there was not a solitary light in their dark land. 
The church at Kaaiatea was convened, and two of the native deacons prof* 
fered their services, and every member gave the teacher^ a token of their 
affectionate regard, as a pledge of prayers on their behalf. The mission- 
aries gave them a supply of books and Bibles in the Tahitian language, 
which differed from that of the Austral islands so slightly that it was 
quite intelligible. Three days^ sail brought the little band to Rurutu on 
tne 5th of July, 1841. Aura, the young chief, received a cordial greeting. 
The whole country moved towards the returned chief with their welcome. 
On the very night of his arrival the chief related the incidents of his 
voyage, the visits he had made to different islands, the knowledge which he 
had acquired, the new religion which he had embraced, and he expatiated 
upon its blessedness. He proposed a wholesale destruction of their idols. 
The priests opposed, but the chiefs and people approved of the measure. 
He introduced the two missionaries, and made known their intentions, 
entreating for them the tenderest consideration and care. On the recom- 
mendation of the missionaries, a feast was arranged for the following day, 
at which a number of kinds of food, supposed to be sacred, would be 
served. Many assembled at the feast. The chief, his wife, and the mis-* 
sionaries, freely partook. No evil consequences followed. The spell was 
broken. Like men rising from slavery, they vowed vengeance upon their 
destroyers ; and, speeding to the temples, degraded the idols, and set the 
building on fire. 

In October, 1822, two brethren were sent to Rurutu to encourage the 
labourers and report their progress. Though little over a year at work, 
many had learned to reacf and write. The teachers had comfortahl<& 
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dwelling. Tliere was a neafc cbapel, tbe pulpit of which had in front, and 
afl a fitting decoration, a collection of spear handles — ^to testify that they 
had ceased from war as well as from idols. 

In 1823 Mr. Williams paid a visit, and testified to the absence of every 
trace of idolatry, to the moral character of the people generally, and to 
the perfect propriety which they manifested m the sanctuary. Mr: 
Williams again, in 1829, visited this island. The teachers had left, and 
Aura, the chief, acted as spiritual instructor. They had a missionary 
society in their midst, whicn had, on the previous year, produced 750 
bamboos of cocoa nut oil. In the interval betwixt the two visits of Mr. 
Williams, in the year 1825, a large American ship was wrecked at Rurutu. 
Captain Chase, of the '^ Falcon," declared that though the natives had 
everything in their power, nothing was purloined, and that he received from 
thein, universally, the Idndest Christian treatment. On receiving a portion 
of the oil saved, as a reward for their honesty and help, they hud the 
foundation of a missionary society with a portion of the reward, which, 
when converted into cash, became a gift of £66 sterling to the parent 
society in London. 

RiMATARA, another island in the Austral group, followed the example 
of Rurutu in the destruction of their idols. A few natives had visited 
Kurutu, were impressed and fascinated with the change, and became 
advocates of the new system in their own island. In June, 1822, two 
native Christians went m>m Borabora to teach them. In 1828, when Mr. 
Williams paid them a visit, idols were wholly renounced, and they were 
living in harmony. A chapel had been erected, which Mr. Williams had 
the honour and the happiness to open. The entire population were under 
instruction. The dress and the demeanour of both sexes within the chapel 
vere truly becoming. 

TuBUAi was next brought under religious infiuences. The natives of 
this island, hearing of the good results at Rurutu and Rimatara, sent a 
deputation to Tahiti to beg for books and for teachers. Two native 
teachers, fully equipped for starting a station, were sent in June, 1822, 
and were accompanied by Mr. Nott. On arriving, they were ushered into 
the very heart and heat of a terrible conflict. They lost no time in seeing 
the kii^, and requested that the war should be suspended, at least untu 
they had explainea their mbsion. The consent of the opposing party was 
also gained, so that, on the following day, the warriors grotmded their 
arms, and embraced each other over the re-establishment of peace. The 
people were summoned to public worship. Mr. Nott preacned the first 
Gospd sermon to which they had listened. Four years later, Christianity 
was generally professed, and chiefs and people were engaged in tearing a 
commodious chapel and comfortable dwelling-houses. 

Rapa, another island in the group, became subject to the influence of 
religion in 1826. Two of the natives had gone to Tahiti, in a vessel that 
toudied at Rapa, and on their return were accompanied by two native 
teachers. They were cordially received, and made rapid progress. Mr. 
Davies, one of the senior missionaries, accompanied them, and preached 
to them in the Tahitian language, and so as deeply to impress many. In 
1829 four chapels had been erected, and at the four stations there were 
about 160 members. 
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THE PAUMOTU OR PEARL ISLANDS. 

Early in the reign of Fomare the Second, many fled from the Pearl to 
the Georgian Islands for security during a war. When Tahiti abandoned 
idols, they also ceased from idolatry. In 1827 they went back to their 
own islands, having previously received much valuable instruction. One 
pf the number resolved to give to his countrj'men what he felt he had got 
in trust. He was greatly successful for a time. But the report spread 
that Moorea had deceived them about Tahiti, and he had to flee for his 
lile. Having heard from other sources that Moorea^s account of Tahiti 
was literally accurate, they destroyed their idols, and several hundreds 
went to Tahiti for books and instruction. In 1822 Moorea and Tara were 
solemnly recognized as teachers, and went forth to Anaa, or Chain 
Island. Cannibalism and idolatry ceased. Chapels were reared in every 
district, and other two teachers were afterwards sent. When, in 1839, 
Mr. Orsmond visited Anaa, or Chain Island, he had a con^gation of 
nearly 400, and during his visit he formed a church, consisting of about 
forty members. 

T^E NEW HEBRIDES GROUP. 

In 1833 Mr. Williams was laid under the painful necessity, from shat* 
tered health, of leaving the South Sea Islands for a time. His busy 
labours over seventeen years had thoroughly exhausted him. Nor was his 
wife^s health greatly better. In 1834, about midsummer, Mr. Williams 
reached England , but his heart was still in the bosom of the islands in the 
Pacific, w^er a residence of nearly four years, which renewed his strength 
and youth, his eye instinctively turned to the scene of his former labours. 
His season of rest had enabled him to map out the future. He had 
always been greatly desirous to explore the islands of the Pacific, that 
none might be lefl destitute of the Gospel. He had, as we have seen, con- 
structed a ship ; but he naturally desired one still better fitted for exploring 
voyages, and wholly devoted to missionary pursuits. His appeal brought 
forth a tide of liberality, which was more than suffident for the purchase 
of the •* Camden" — a ship of 200 tons. 

So soon as all arrangements were completed, a meeting was held in 
London, on 4th April, 1838, at which Mr. and Mrs. WiUiams, and the 
other missionaries were solemnly surrendered to the cause of the Saviour. 
Seven days thereafter, crowds of people grasped the hand of the missionary, 
and commended him anew to God — httle dreaming that his career on 
earth, apparently so hopeful and brilliant, was so suddenly and sadly to 
terminate. 

After calling at the Navigators' and Society Islands, Mr- WiUiams 
proceeded to the New Hebrides. His companions were Captain Morgan, 
Mr. Cunningham, vice-consul for the South Seas, and Mr. James Harris, 
who had been designated as a missionary to the Marquesas group. They 
left three teachers at Tanna, and steered their course to Erromanga. The 
barbarians at Tanna were grateful, and received with great joy the teachers 
brought to them from Samoa. In the evening, Mr. Williams met with his 
firiends for prayer, and spoke fervently and pointedly of God^s goodness 
to them. The chapter, which in order fell for readmg, was 1 Cor. xv., 
which is the Christian's triumphant song over the last enemy. On the 
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next day, they set out for Erromanga, another island in the New Hebrides. 
The natives of Erromanga showed no favouring disposition. They were 
6hy and sullen, and positively averse to having any mtercourse. By and 
by, their strongly stem features seemed to relax a little, on receiving 
presents of fish hooks and beads, and they returned the compliment by a 
gifb of cocoa nuts. Presuming upon having gained the confidence of the 
people, they prepared for going ashore. Mr. Harris waded towards the 
beach, and tne few natives fled at his approach. Mr. Williams, Mr, 
Cunningham, and Captain Morgan rowed to the beach in a small boat. 
Whilst the others were on the shore, the captain delayed a little to have 
the boat safely anchored. Captain Morgan set out afler his friends, but 
had not gone far when he was nailed by the crew to return in haste. Mr. 
Williams frankly offered his hand to the natives, which they rudely declined 
accepting. He then gave them some cloth, which they received. Mr. 
Cunningham felt very uneasy under the savage scowl which sat upon their 
countenances, and told Mr. Williams of his fears ; but he was too busy 
with some youths to see the force of the remark, and too much accustomed 
to strange and perilous adventures to dream of such a possibility. Whilst 
Mr Cunningham was picking up a few strange shells which lay at his feet, 
a fearful shout was heiurd, and Mr. Harris was seen sprin^ng from the bush 
in horror, at only a few yards distance. As Mr. Hams ran, he shouted 
to Mr. Williams to escape for his life, and rushed towards the beach that 
he might reach the boat. Messrs. Cunningham and Williams also made 
for the boat, but the latter was closely foUowed by one of the savages. 
Mr. Williams had just reached the water when he was struck, and brought 
down upon the stony beach. Ere he could regain his footing, ai^other blow 
of the murderer's club deprived him of the power, and omers following, 
poured their arrows into his bleeding body. Mr. Harris shared the same 
fate. Mr. Cunningham also would have fallen had he not picked up a 
stone firom his path, and, by a well-aimed blow, stunned his pursuant, who 
was rapidly gaming upon him, wielding the lethal club. The man lefi; in 
the boat had discovered the danger, and given the alarm, else the cap- 
tun and the consul also would nave been victimized by the savages. 
As it was, ponderous stones were hurled after them» anJ with fearful 
precision, had not the distance favoured them. The fate of Mr. Harris was 
from the first inevitable. Mr. Williams, confused by the fearful intelli- 
gence, partially missed the way, and ran along the beach instead of towards 
the boat, although Mr. Cunningham used every exertion to guide him by 
his voice. Twice was the veteran missionary seen to plunge his head into 
the water, to evade the murderer's blow. Mr. Cunningham hurled two 
stones from the boat to arrest the progress of a second of the savages 
towards the dying missionary, but the arrest was only momentary. Many 
more joined in the horrid work of mangling the body of their best human 
friend ; and such was their savage cruelty that they made it literally bristle 
with arrows. Every exertion was made, but in vain, to bring the boat 
forward to the help of Mr. Williams , and although the distance was only 
eighty yards, ere they could reach the shore the body was dragged up from 
the water to be savagely treated by a crowd of men and boys. Such was the 
danger encountered with the boat that several arrows entered it, and one 
passed under a sailor's arm, pierced the lining of the boat, and stuck fast 
in the solid timber. Captain Morgan was most desirous of possessing the 
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y^odies, but was compelled to desist from his repeated attempts. With a 
heayy heart they left the blood-stained shore, and rowed for the brig, 
whicn lay off about two miles. The captain resolved upon moving towards 
land, under the cover of two guns, that he might recover the homes. His 
hopes in this respect also were blasted ; for a crowd of natives, on dis* 
ceming his purpose, carried off the bodies from the shore. 

The sad tidings reached Bngland, a few days before the annual meeting 
of the London Society. The apostle of the South Seas had fallen. Whilst 
grieving over their own loss of an invaluable agent, the Society sym- 
pathized with the widow and orphans, not only by a document, but by 
placing at their disposal a handsome subscription, so as to save them from 
naving bereavement made doubly bitter by a condition of dependence. 
Nor were the widow and family of Mr. Harris neglected, although he was 
just on the threshold of a devoted life. 

Early in 1840, the British ship "Favourite" was despatched from Sydney 
to search for the bodies of the fallen missionaries. In this enterprise there 
was not the remotest intention of avenging the treacherous and cruel 
murders. Mr. Cunningham acted as guide, and a Samoan chief as inter- 
preter. On reaching the scene of death, the war shout was raised in all 
its hideous fierceness. Partly through intimidation, and partly through 
means of gifls, an interview was obtained. The fiesh of the fallen had 
been turned into food by the cannibals. The bones alone remained. 
These were carefully collected, and conveyed to the Samoan group, 
where they were interred with becoming respect, and amid the tears of 
himdreds of natives, who remembered and spoke of Mr. Williams as the 
^rst Gospel herald in their island. Monuments were reared to the memory 
of Mr. Williams on both the Samoan and Hervey islands. 

After the death of the lamented Williams, Mr. Heath, of Samoa, made 
an exploring voyage in the " Camden" to the New Hebrides He left 
native teachers at four of the islands — one of these islands being Erro* 
manga, the scene of the recent murders. The natives had shed the blood 
of a distinguished missionary ; and now the desire of the Christian agents 
at Samoa was that they should be cleansed in the blood of the Cross, and 
clothed with the righteousness of Christ. 

Mr. Williams had his heart set upon establishing a seminary for the 
education of native teachers. This was the great design of his last 
expedition. The best homage which survivors could pay to his memory, 
was to carry into execution the project which lay so near to his heart. 
This they accordingly did, and without loss of tidie, at Rarotonga. 

Messrs. George Turner and Henry Nisbet having been set apart for 
this mission, arrived at Tanna in June, 1842. They were courteously 
received by the chiefs, and on the first Sabbath had an audience of about 
200 people. But the treachery and opposition of manjr were shortly 
manifested, although some seemed truly attached to their persons and 
labours. On several occasions their destruction was not only planned, 
but actually attempted. Finally, the chiefe in the interior attributed the 
prevalence of a fatal distemper to their presence and work, and demanded 
their immediate removal. This demand was sternly opposed by the few 
adherents to the mission. A savage war ensued, during which the mis* 
sionaries left the island in a small open boat. Driven back by contrary 
. inndB, their death seemed inevitable; but they were merdfully preserv^ 
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by the appearance of an American vessel off Tanna, wluch thej liiMi 
and went on board, and found their way to the Naviffators' Tdandi. ^ . 

Iq the Ishind of Pines, where a native agency was left in 1840, thekna 
was still more appalling. The crew of the brig ^^Star^^ were traitod iritk 
a feigned friendship, and on the faith of favourable feeUnga went askon to 
cut down some timber. They were all treacherously muzdered by the 
natives, and the cannibals found in the slain food for their taUeSi The 
Samoan teachers assisted in towing the brig ashore, and were murdered it 
the command of the chief. The teachers were put to death not for iny 
personal dislike to them, but as a way of avenging outrages which fixraga 
vessels had formerly perpetrated* l)oubtless, this also was the canse d 
the murder of Mr. Williams. The commanders of trading veBaelsy in then 
flays, made for themselves a fearful account. On a former vint at tbidr 
shores, the natives were visited with savage cruelty — some of them wen 
mercilessly slain — and some, who had taken refuge in a cave, were suffi)- 
cated by a fire kindled at its mouth. 

In 1^5, the mission to the New Hebrides was resumed. Messrs. Taraer 
and Murray landed at Tanna with fifteen native teachers. They next pRK 
oeeded to £rromanga ; but reasoned, from the adverse and hosnle appeir- 
ances, that it was still closed against the missionary. They then suted fot 
Sandwich Island, about fifty mues from £rromanga. The nadves seemed 
noble in aspect and gentle in manners ; and the four native iTfmgfttiitfi 
whom they left on that island, were graciously received by both cUeb 
andpeople. 

The visit of Messrs. Sunderland and Murray, of the Samoan wiWnmi, m 
1852, issued in a glowing picture of Western Polynesia. They cmned 
with them a ffood band oi native agency, and left labonrers at vany d, 
the islands. A pleasing change was almost universaUy witneiued in. tbs 
costume and conduct of the people. Places of worship plentiftdly staddsi 
the land, and were numerously attended. 

In closing this brief sketch of the labours of the London MissioDiiy 
Society in the South Ssas, we cannot forbear alluding to the &ct thsfta 
great hindrance was offered to the work by trading vessels coming to ibs 
ports. First of all, prejudice was stirred up against the reooption 0^ 
country-men to those who had visited them wiui plunder and dflifeh* 
Secondly, the introduction of rum by these vessels scattered desolitiwi 
over fields which were waving with precious fruits. Had all the island jnoi^i 
been, as the Samoan group, closed against strong drink, much &uttt 
would have been prevented. In Samoa no foreigner could sleep ashore 
without permission, and no deserter from a ves^ find a reftige in it 
Intoxicating drinks are rigidly confined to the trading vessels- lio foiews 
fTOvemment has hitherto succeeded in forcing this traffic upon the sinipB 
]>eople, and therefore they have been gloriously exempted from many d 
the more flagrant vices which shake the framework of civilized sooe^* 
In Samoa the printing press has done great execution. Book-makiDg, m 
all its departments, is vigorously and successfully prosecuted. There m 
two academies also in Samoa, which have proved mvaluable in fbrnidiiiUI 
well equipped teachers and evangelists. The course of instruction exteDtt* 
over three, four, or five years, as proficiency may seem to suggest FoiA 
from Tahaa, Rarotonga, and Upolu, have gone many earnest, inteUiflO^ 
and energetic teachers and preachers. The number of students at &IQ 
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tbree institutions, which are presided over by the Sevs. John Biiirff, Georp;e 
Gill, and George Turner, is about one hundred. The native agents are 
wholly sustained by the people amonff whom they labour, or by whom 
they are sent forth to the heathen. The freewill c^erings, last year, ai 
reported, amount — 

In the Society Islands, to • • . . £133^ 8 10 
„ Heryey Islands, to . . . , 876 12 2 
„ Navigators* Islands, to . . . 610 10 



Totaf, . . . £1,120 11 

The number of native Christians in church fellowship, from the lateit 
returns, was aa follows : — 

In Tahiti, 1,600 

The Society and Austral Islands, . . • 1,423 

The Hervey Group 2,087 

The Navigators* Group, 2,568 

Total, . • . . 7,678 

The Hev. 6. N. Gordon, of the Nova Scotia Missionary Society, makes 
the following interesting notice of Erromanga^the scene (n the martyrdom, 
of John Wifiiams, which we cannot refrain from quoting. He settled on 
this island in June, 1857. The date of this notice is December, 1858 : — 

'* I have of late visited round the east side, which contains a very large 
population, and have found the natives in general quite accessible. I 
have no fear to go among the most desperate savages of this island, who 
are wretched cannibals, because I can now sfeak to them the subduing 
Gospel of the grace of God^s dear Son. Without a knowledge of their 
language, it is not very safe to venture among them, because <^ their 
enormous desire for human flesh. Several of uite have been killed and 
eaten, and bodies have been exhumed for food. In one harbour we visited, 
the natives of Dillon^s Bay who were with me were so terrified that this 
would be their fate if they went on shore, that I had to anchor my boat 
near to the beach, from which I taught the multitude, like my blessed 
Master on the Lake of Gennesaret. 

''*' 1 have asked the natives here implicated in the death of WilHams and 
Harris — since I have obtained some correct knowledge of their language 
— to state to me the facts of the case. They are these : — ^It was a feast 
day when the first mission ship arrived. Other foreigners, they state, had 
on such occasions seized theur food and killed some of them — ^five were 
killed on one occasion, the names of whom tbev have ^ven me. It was 
not until Mr. Williams attempted to walk up tne river towards the place 
where the feast was holden that they resolved to kill him and his com- 
panions, and several of them made signs to them to return to their vessel 
and not to go up the river. Oviladon is the name of the man who killed 
them, and he is now with his wife attending to religious instruction. 
They beheld the deep distress of Captain Morgan in the boat, as he 
lamented over the fallen of the Lord, and spake much about it. They 
have shown me the places where each of theur bodies was carried. The 
head of Mr. Williams was carried, with some of his clothes, two miles oC 
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from the river, where I have found the sealing-wax wliich was in his 
pocket. I can hardly describe to you my feeungs as I returned from 
these scenes, having had before me ute men who perpetrated these horrid 
deeds/^ From the thirteenth missionanr voyage of the " John Williams," 
just reported in July number of the Missionary Magazine^ we are told 
that the chief, Koweow, who killed the Rev. John Williams, is still a 
painted nude savage, thirsting for human blood, and that Mr. Gordon 
nas only seen him twice. 

No mission has prospered more largely than the London Society in the 
South Seas. None has met with greater or more serious reverses. Its 
history is more like a dreamy fiction than a stem reality. Everything 
in connection with this mission was upon a truly gigantic scale. The 
treasury was frimished, not by driblets, but in streams. The missionaries 
went forth, not by units, but in bands of twenty. Reports spoke of pro- 
digious changes— of nations in a day casting their idols into the fire — of 
polygamy and licentiousness being publicly condemned, and of worshippers 
fiockmg by hundreds and by thousands to the numerous chapels. The 
reverses sustained by this mission were neither few nor small ; but many, 
frequent, and appalling. The wonder excited by these moral marvels 
stirred a slumbering church into action and activity. The influence is still 
felt, and shall increasingly be felt, until the earth be filled with the know- 
ledge and glory of the Lord. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Speaking generally of this region, we may describe it as lying betwixt 
Gape Negro and the river Zambesi, embracing the English colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The three plateaus, of which the country consists, 
have an elevation according to their remoteness from the sea, and are 
separated by chains of mountains. Mr. Mofiat speaks of the whole coun- 
try as Ipng under the curse of Gilboah. The rains are not frequent The 
fountains are few and feeble. Dr. Livingstone, in 1849, discovered the 
great lake Ngami, 300 miles N.W. fix)m Kolobeng, where his father-in- 
£iw, Mr. Mofiat, was labouring. In 1851 Messrs. Livingstone and Orwell 
discovered the Chobe and Sesheke, the feeders of the Zambesi. 

The climate is strictly temperate and healthy. To the south-west, rains 
are at times abundant. In the north rain does not fall for years together, 
which Mr. Mofiat ascribes to the destruction of the forests. When rains 
do fidl they come in torrents, and bring disaster with them. The mean 
temperature of the Cape is 67° Fahr., the coldest 67°, the hottest 79°. 
Mr. Moffiit speaks of the climate as the healthiest in the world, although 
he says of it generally, that '4t varies from that in which thunderstorms 
and tornadoes shake the mountains, and the scorching rays of an almost 
vertical sun produce the mirage, to that which is salubrious and mild, 
within the boundaries of the colony along Kaffreland to the fruitful and 
well-watered plains of the Zulu country, in the vicinity of Port-Natal ; 
while the more mountainous and elevated re^ons are visited by keen frosts 
and heavy falls of snow." 

The Kaffiresproper are found on the eastern boundary, and beyond the 
Fish River. Tney are a section of the Bechuana family. They are bold, 
cunning, and inclined to war — with the wide ocean on the south, and a 
range of lofty mountains on the north of the country — and therefore urged 
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to the adoption of defensiye measures. The Basutos, another oranch of 
the Bechuana family, are found in the north of Eaffi:«land. Beyond the 
Orange River, the tribes and their numbers are yet imperfectly known. 

Three years after its formation, or at the end of 1798, the London 
Society sent forth four labourers to South Africa. Dr. Vanderkemp and 
Mr. Edmonds were appointed to the colony which bordered upon Eanraria 
proper. Messrs. Kircherer and Edwards were stationed north of the colony, 
and among the Bushmen or Bosjesmans. The story of Dr. Yanderkemp's 
engagement in the missionary cause calls for a passing notice. He was 
the son of a minister of the Reformed Church at Rotterdam, and was bom 
in 1747. Educated at the University of Leyden, he practised for some 
time as a doctor of medicine. He lost his wue and child in 1791, became 
seriously impressed, was converted, and devoted his life to the missionary 
service. Mr. Moffat^s account of the great change in scene and circum- 
stances is graphic: — ^'^He came from a university to stoop to teach the 
alphabet to the poor native Hottentot and Eaffire; from the society of 
nobles to associate with beings of the lowest grade in the scale of 
humanity ; from stately mansions to the filthy hovel of the greasy African ; 
from the army, to instruct the fierce savage in the tactics of a heavenly 
warfare, under the banner of the Prince of Peace ; from the study of 
physic, to become the guide to the balm in Gilead, and the Physician 
there ; and finally, from a life of earthly honour and ease, to be exposed 
to penis of waters, of robbers, of his own countrymen, of the heathen, in 
the city, in the wUdemess." 

In 1799, Dr. Vanderkemp and his collea^e went among the warlike 
Kaffires. They succeeded in obtaining leave to settle, and built for them- 
selves a house. Mr. Edmonds left on the following year. Dr. Vander- 
kemp laboured alone for a time, and then went to Graaf Reinet. One 
woman, then in advanced life, received baptbm, who thirty years pre- 
viously traced her conversion to the ministry of Dr. Vanderkemp. 

The next effort of Dr. Vanderkemp, and now in conjunction with Mr. 
Reid, was to begin a mission among tne Hottentots at Algoa Bay. After 
reverses, and several attacks from the Hottentots, they got a station at 
Kooboo frx)m the Dutch government, and called it Bethelsdorp. Great 
privations were endured by the missionaries. Want of rain deprived them 
of even vegetables. Bread they wanted for months together. Yet they 
succeeded m their teaching, and in this th^ found their joy. Dr. Van- 
derkemp died in peace, on the 16th day of December, 1811. What John 
WiUiams was to the South Seas, John Vanderkemp was to South Africa 
— ^the first Gospel herald — ^the breaker up of the soil for all subsequent 
and successful labours. 

At Kat River, and among the Eaffi-es, Mr. Joseph Williams established 
a mission in 1816. The labours of Dr. Vanderkemn had not been without 
fruit. His name and work were held in gratefru remembrance. The 
commencement of the mission . was fidl of promise. The ground was 
cleared — ^houses were raised — water courses were constructed; and, these 
necessary preliminaries over, Mr. Williams set himself in earnest to the 
offices of instruction. His career was brilliant but brief. He had just 
entered upon Ins third year of labour when the Lord summoned him 
to rest and reward. The natives showed the utmost sympathy with 
the desolate widow ; and, guided by her, made a coffin, and cot^.^^^^^ 
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the deare 6t her eyes to the grave. The^ was no ''baplasm for tb^ 
dead** — iK>ne was appointed to fill the breach — and a fiimine of the Word 
followed. 

Messrs. Eirchei^ and Edwards were joined hy Mr. Kramer in their 
labours am'on^ theBnshmen. Thdr final settlement was at Zak Biver,' 
about 500 mites' north of Cape Town. This was not thdr original derti* 
liation or design, bat they oelieYed they were providentially conducted 
io its adoption The iunnediate results were not greatly satisfacitoryy but 
ihe r^Mot^ results were most important. Because of the startion at tto 
Zak Rivei', tribes of people became known to the Christian woiid.> Tbag 
stalldn opened up the way for earning the Gospel to the NamaqdaSr 
Conuinas, Griquas, and Bechuanas, although itself was surrendered, amid 
oe&p r^itets; in 1806, and tiithonii yielding much apparent fruit. 

As the fisttit of the Zak BSver experiment, & mission was stwted 
aimong the Bushmen at Oolesberg, in 1814. So sood asjealousies -wste 
lemoved*, pisiAy listened to, a^d embraced the Gk>6peL The hands tlmt 
^lied the tK)W were tramed to €11 the soii. The love of noaming and ita 
p&nla ^te place to the love of home and itiB comforts. A sanctuary 
reared its humble head in the midst of a considerable village, rendered 
charming by its dean cottages and wdl-kept gardens. A second- mission 
was started at Hephzibah, and would have flourished but for the conflicts 
betwist the fkrmers and the Bushmen. The missionaries w^*e ordered 
by the government into the colony. Some of the Bushmen had become 
instructed in Christianity, and were active in explaining and recommending 
it to others. One grand result was gained ; for it had been fully proved, 
that the Bushmen were not inaccessible to the GospeL as some had im» 
piously asserted, and many had unwisely feared. 

In January, 1806, the ttiissionaries crossed the Orange Biver to tke 
desolate and wHd Namaqnaland. The inhabitants are Hottentots, yet 
se^ningly combining all the peculiaaHities attaching to various tribes. Aner 
many and great tnals, they made choice of a place which they appropri- 
ately designated " Happy^ Deliverance." They were intensdy troubled 
with the thought that Africaner was in their neighbourhood. Africaner 
had proved a terror, and in a sense a scourge, throughout an extensive 
district of country. He had taken up arms, and h^ded his tribe to 
avenge the oppressions heaped upon them by the Butoh Boers. He had 
welcomed the missionaries as Englishmen and friends to the swarthy race, 
and entreated them not to remlove. They did remove, however, about 
100 miles to the west^ to Warm Bath. To their surprise Africaner was an 
occasional attendant at the new statioi^, and seemed very cordial. The 
people of Warm Bath were jealous of his intentions, and eventually took 
arms againisit him. He voii(red vengeance upon the district, and also upon 
the mission. For several weeks the missionaries trembled for their hves^ 
and at length removed to the colony. Africaner fulfilled his threat, took 
what booty he could find, and set fire to the mission premises. 

In December, 1811, the mission was resumed at Pella, when it was 
strengthened by about 500 of the Warm Bath people. Africaner was 
now friendly. The Rev. J. Campbell had softened down his spirit by a 
most friendly correspondence, and Mr. Christian Albrecht had the satis- 
faction of completing the work wluch Mr. Campbell had auspiciously 
commenced. Mr. Ebner was appointed as a missionary at Africaner's 
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kraal, and his labours were greatly blessed. Afiicaner and his two 
brothers, David and Jacobus, along with man;^ others, were baptized. 

In 1818, when Mr. Moffat visited this station, he was cormaUy wel- 
comed by Christian AMcaner, who was greatly deUghted with his youthftd 
appearance, and the hope of a lengthened service among his peo|>le. At 
his command, a companv of women &stened poles in a spot which had 
been selected, covered mem with mats, and completed ^ house for the 
new missionary in about thirty minutes. The sketch which Mr. Moffat 
has given of Africaner's devotedness is extensively known and justlv 
admired, and need not be repeated. Whilst on a visit to the Cape, with 
the view of securing supplies, and of introducing Africaner to the govern- 
ment, Mr. Mofiat was set apart to the Bechuana mission. 

In 1820 we find Messrs. Mofikt amd Campbell at work among the 
Bechnanas. Mr. Hamilton had for a time laboured at Lithakoo, although 
the chief, Mothibi, had never been cordially disposed to the mission. 
Through reverses in war, Mothibi and the majority of his people removed 
to Kuruman River, where they were foUowed by the mission. Mr. Moffat 
became permanently associated with iJiis race and mission. His graphic 
sketches of its history reveal an almost incredible tale of dangers and 
difficulties. In addition to suspicion and hostilities from the natives, they 
had to encounter the perils and privations of a long and fearful drought, 
and were charged with being the guilty cause of the calamity. The rain- 
maker, after preying upon tne credulity and resources of the people, was 
exposed, and became a frisitive and e2dle. After having removed to a 
place more favourable for the supply of water, and commenced the forma- 
tion of water courses, the whole country was plqnged in war. The mission 
was several times dissolved in consequence. At length quiet was restored, 
and a blessed season followed. Stolid indifference gave place tp deep 
concern. Scomers became bathed in tears. The chapel now was the great 
resort. ' The Gospel was hailed. The reception of Aaron Josephs, an 
emancipated slave, and the solemn services on the occasion, made a great 
impression upon the public mind. The former things passed away, 
and all seemed to become new. Large numbers assembled for prayer 
before going to their daily toiL Fra^er-meetines were held fr*om house 
to house. A school-housQ was epeedily erected by the united labours of 
many who had become savingly impressed. The converts multiplied, and 
assumed the European dress, and otherwise gave every in(Hcation of a 
decided change of hearl. The women and girls were taught how to make 
their own apparel. A great change paa^ over the people in their 
persons, their social usages, their domestic arrangements, and their public 
deportment. By and by the improvement was seen in the cultivation of 
the soil, and in the increase and variety of its produce. Their ability to 
read, and their stock of knowkdge kept pace with the signs of outward 
reformation. In 1830, and as 3ie result of a season of temporal and 
spiritual pro^ss, the foundations of a church were laid. 

In the wo% of transUttion, Mr. Moffiit began with the Gospel of Luke, 
which was printed at the Capq. On returning with this Goepel, he 
brought a printing press and accompaniments, that future pubhcations 
might not withdraw iiim fiY)m the scene of labour. The amazement of 
the natives was great when they saw a white sheet come forth covered 
"with letters. Mr. Moffat made frequent tours into tbe iuterior^ aad tbna 
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became the pioneer of the Gospel in those parts. He returned to Eng- 
land, and remained for some jears that he might complete the translation 
and printing of the Scriptures, and such small treatises and books as were 
deemed suitable to the mission. 
, On his return, in December, 1843, he was accompanied by the Rev. 
Messrs. Inglis and Ashton. The reception was quite an ovation. Toung 
and old cave yent to their enthusiasm. Little children clapped their 
hands and shouted. Strong men wept aloud for very joy, saymg, " Do 
our eves indeed behold ^roul" — making reference to their long and 
warmly cherished expectations. Great prosperity was enjoyed, until the 
Kaflro war broke out in 1846, when all the stations were abandoned for 
a time. 

Several seasbns of decided awakening were, in the interval, enjoyed by 
this mission. Sometimes, as at Caledpn Institution in 1839, the work 
would begin with some obscure individual, and then spread out like con- 
tagion over an entire district. On one occasion, and after a public 
service, Mr. Helms invited all who felt anxious about salvation to remain. 
With the exception of fourteen individuals, the whole congregation of 
about 400 remained. A time of excitement followed, and above 120 
were added to the church. The converts gave proof of the reality of their 
change. Four years afterwards, Mr. Helms testifies — **We have still 
sinners awakened, and the new converts are growing in grace." The 
change effected at the Caledon Institution was most refreshing. In 1823, 
the people who indulged in clothing had only the greasy sheep-skin. 
Their hovels were wretched. Their land lay untilled. Their habits were 
most vicious. In 1841 Dr. Philip testified to their decent apparel, com- 
fortable homes, industrious habits, and exemplary conduct. 

We might furnish equally important testimonies concerning Grossiep, 
Long Kloof, and other scenes of labour, where many were oianged m 
speech and conduct, and conducted themselves as Christians. Incidents 
most worthy of narration crowd upon us, exemplifying the reality of the 
change, and proving the blessings which a religious education brings even 
to early youth, but our limited space forbids. 

The great social evil in these fields of operation has been, and still is, 
polygamy. It is quite an institution in their midst, and, according to 
their notions, tells of a man^s greatness. The missionaries have uniform^ 
frowned upon the evil, and have insisted that only one wife should be 
retained, and that the preference should be given to the first alliance. 
The missionaries were called to witness many a sacrifice of feeling on the 
part of the converts, as in the case of Sechele, the chief of Kolobeng, and 
the chief rain-doctor of his time. He became deeply impressed, and after 
suitable instruction, boldly avowed his faith, and acted upon it. He was 
proud of his matrimonial relations, but yielded to the law of the Bible. 
He sent some back to the homes fi'om which he had taken them. For 
those who had a lesser family relation, he made a suitable provision. 
There was quite an insurrectionary movement caused by the chiers con- 
duct, and several attempts at intimidation were made, but he continued 
true to his convictions of duty. 

War is another formidable evil with which this mission, more than all 
others, has had to contend. The varied races of South Africa are not so 
mudi to blame for the frequent and desolating wars, as are the colonists 
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and the governors. Though warlike in aspect, these races would have 
lived in peace, had they not been driven to desperation by courses of 
oppression. Dr. Philip, Mr. Moffat, and other highly competent judges, 
make frequent references, if not in every case openly, by maplication, to 
this fact. The Report of the Society for 1852 speaks thus : — *' It is to be 
regretted that the conduct of the colonists has been to produce, in the 
minds of the coloured people, distrust, estrangement, and enmity. At the 
commencement of the contest, the Governor, in his proclamation, doomed 
the Kafires and their allies to extermination, and the British settlers 
joined heartily in the design. Extermination was the watchword on the 
field, and the motto inscribed on their banners — ^producing, in the minds 
of the native population, the impression that it was a war of races." The 
Keport for 1853 states : — ** The principal Kaffre chie& have been driven, 
witn their people, out of their country, and their lands allotted to British 
settlers and colonists, and on the widely extended frontier there will be 
military posts, from which the troops and settlers are to guard the colony 
against the return of the exiled natives." 

It is very sad to read of the mission work being suspended for a season 
by war, and then of such restrictions being imposed as drive the people 
from their own inherited land. We might recount not a few instances of 
grievous outrage upon the missionaries and their property by the Dutch 
emigrants, and of no redress being ftimished by the government— of nothing 
more being done than just to point to the existence of a treaty with the 
Dutch settlers, as in the case of Messrs. Livingstone, Inglis, and Edwards. 
It is gratifying to know, however, that few of the converts have failed to 
shed nonour upon their Christian profession in the most critical times. 
The majority have sought and found refrige at other mission settlements. 
Even those who entered the military levies have suffered less moral injury 
than might have been expected. 

The canteens^ by which the mission settlements have been literally 
infested, have wrought still more havoc upon the simple population than 
the sword. Temperance societies have Deen extensively established to 
neutralize the baneful influences. 

We find Popery busied on these Protestant scenes of labour, and 
plying its manifold and seductive arts. Dr. Philip writes, in 1846, of 
priests being in all the villages, and that many of them were men of learn- 
ing, and that all of them were most zealous in the propagation of their 
faith. 

In 1848, the Rev. Mr. Freeman, home secretary to the Society, visited 
South Africa to learn the true condition of the churches at the various 
mission settlements, and to gather up such pieces of intelligence as might 
prove serviceable to the friture management of the mission. After care- 
fully inspecting all the stations, he reports favourably of their condition. 
In common with Dr. Philip and Mr. Moffat, he deplores the treatment 
which the natives have received from the Dutch Boers and other colonists, 
as well as the frequently and deeply injudicious measures of the govern^* 
ment, and traces to these sources many sad hindrances to the progress of 
the Gospel. 

Some have been disposed greatly to discredit the reported awakeninss 
in Soutli Africa. They speak and write as if suspicion might righteousfy 
be cast upon all of a promising nature which emanates from that land. 
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lint the calm and unprejudiced investigation of the various accounts, and 
especially the consistent lives oi numerous converts, show that, amid 
extravagances whidi always appear in connection with awakenings upon 
« large scale, there were many pricked to the heart, converted to Grod, 
and so lived as to adorn the doctrine of Christ. 

The Bev. Dr. Livingstone, now of cosmopolitan &me, has mado 
several expl(»iitOTy tours into the interior of Africa. His recent visit to 
Britain exdted universal interest. His orally published accounts to 
learned societies and popular assembHes in many parts of the kingdom, 
have inroved that there are millions of people in tne heart of Africa who 
are yet to be evangelized. His published travels excited quite a ''*■ furor '^ 
in the literary world. That great volume has drawn forth the unanimoos 
confession that commerce and Christianity are the joint civilizers of 
pagandom. The London Society has, by appeals to the liberality of the 
country, succeeded in sending forth labourers into the newly discovered 
fields. Li the month of June, 1858, Messrs. Sykes, Thomas, M^Kenzie, 
and Price, embarked for South A&ica, with the view of conducting the 
projected missions to the nortli and south of the Zambesi. They reached 
the Euruman station in December, and after a severe drought and muoli 
loss of cattle. Litendinff to remain in Euruman until March, to acquire the 
language snd a knowledge of the habits of the people, Mr. Moffat mean" 
«rhile rec^ved an official notice from the Boers of the Trans- vaal republic, 
that the meditated journey could not be prosecuted without their per^- 
mission. These men had revealed their intention of expelling Mr. Moflat 
and all missionaries from their country, as inimical to thedr own design of 
subjugating or expelling the aborigines. Mr. Moffat submitted the 
entu^e case to his Excellency, Sir Oeorge Grey, the Governor of the Cape, 
entreating his maintenance of the treaty of 1852. The Lond(m direct^ 
made similar representations and requests both to Sir George Grey an^ 
her Majesty^s government. The reeulthas not yet been decked; but it 
is presumed it must be favourable, and that the brethren will be aUowo^ 
to j>roceed without mol^tation to those scenes, in which the hearts ojf 
British Christians are so intensely interested. More agents will assuredly 
follow, as reports are received from Dr. Livingstone with his company 
of explorers, or from the mission labourers. Nor will the commercial 
enterprise of Britain &il in taking advantage of these fresh scenes. May 
the sunple populations not be corrupted by vices imported to their land 
by the countrymen of Livingstone, their best human bendTactor, as, alas j 
lias too frequently heea. the case. 

.[For social usages, sational beliefs, and topographical notes, see pag^ 
25 and 26.] 

In 1804, the London Missionary Society sent the Bev. Messrs. Bingel- 
taube. Gran, and Des Granges, with the view of founding a mission on 
the Ooromandel coast. On arrival, Messrs. Craw and Des Granges pro- 
ceeded to Vkagapatam^ which lies above 500 miles sowbh-west of Calcutta, 
and which was then unoccupied by any sodety^s missionaries. They were 
cordially welcomed by the commander-m-<^f and the judge of the district, 
and were forthwith appointed to the chaplaincy of tJbie gairrison. Their 
fiist great vock mas the foxmsdiim of a charity school, which mot with 
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snccess. In 1806, the misoonaries had mastered the Telinga language, 
and set themselves to the work of translation. In 1808, the mission was 
greatly strengthened by the conversion of a Brahmin, called Ananderayer. 
An interesting account is given of this convert in the Evangelical Magazine 
for February, 1808. In 1809, Mr. Oran died. Mr. Des Granges survived 
him by only one year. As the latter lay a-dying, his sick wife was carried 
from a neighbouring apartment Uurougn his chamber, whiere they solemnly 
exchanged the affectionate adieu, in the fiill assurance of a glorious re- 
union before the throne. Shortly after Mr. Cran's death, Messrs. Gordon 
and Lees arrived, to the great happiness of the solitary labourer. Yet he 
did not long «njoy the countenance and co-operation of these brethren. 

Mr. Dawson arrived at the station in 1817, and Mr. Pritchett joined it 
in 1819. After an interval of twenty years, or in 1824, we find five 
native schools, and about 250 boys under instruction. Three years later, 
the schools were twelve in number, with an attendance of 500. In the 
interval a girls' school had been started, which is included in the above 
statement. A church was subsequently formed, and a missionary associa-* 
tion established. The press has been largely employed in furnishing por- 
tions of the Scriptures, and impressive tracts and treatises. 

In 1805, a mission was started in Madras under the Rev. Mr. Loveless. 
He laboured solitarily for eleven years, conducting schools and preaching 
the Gospel. Mr. KniU, who then came to his help, soon failed in 
health, and was forced to seek a colder climate. The mission was subse- 
quently strengthened, and has rendered good service by its day and 
boarding schools, as well as by the still more direct Gospel labours. The 
apparent results of this mission are — 7 preaching stations, with an atten-* 
dance of 367 ; 4 native churches, with 119 members ; 14 schools for boys, 
with 648 scholars ; and 4 girls' schools, with 232 in attendance. 

In 1822, the Society ori^ated a mission at CSiddapah, with Mr. Howell 
as its first agent. Within a year, 150 children were under instruction. In 
the following year, Mr. Howell had 160 baptisms, of whom were 74 men 
and 25 women — the others being children. In 1826, a chapel was reared by 
local subscriptions. A workshop also was erected by a European resident, 
that the native Christians might acquire the means of comfortable self-sup- 
port. There was one interesting feature in this mission, in the origination 
of a settlement, which was called ^^ Christian Village," where the baptized 
and the catechumens alone resided. In 1832, we find 2dS settlers. The 
Cuddapah mission has been greatly blessed. Still, in 1843, and after a 
tour, the missionaries report, ^^ that it would be difficult to find a district in 
which' heathenism has been less disturbed." Hie province of Cuddapah, 
which comprises an area of nearly half the size of fWland, and.a popula^^ 
tion of upwards of a mMon of souls, .with its spintuaf destitution, and yet 
perfect accessibility to l^e Grospel, was strongly pleaded for by the faithful 
nnssionaries, and pressed upon the attention and sympathies of British 
Cbristians. There are in connection with this mission thrilling instances 
o£ piety and perseverance in the Christian fiuth, in 1^ midst of many 
privations and persecutions. 

In 1820, M^aum was blessed with a misaon station, under the Bev. Mr* 
Taylor. There have been at the station, almost firom its ori^n, valuable 
stools and exemplary native assistants. 0ne of the native teachers^ 
named Dhondaj^, deserves special notioe. In a oonversation with Mr% 
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Benvon, the missionary, in 1828, and after he had literally encountered 
sacrifices in every shape and form, for the Gospel's sake, this meek Chris- 
tian thus expressed himself: — ** Yes, I have been called to endure a few 
trials, and my Mends frequently tell me of my losses ; but it is not always 
they tell me what I have gained by them," Messrs. Taylor and Benyon 
have laboured with great zeal, prudence, and efficiency. They have 
established many vernacular schools, as well as an English seminary, 
and have largely given themselves to the glorious work of Bible circula- 
tion. 

In Bellary, which was opened as a mission station in 1810 by the Rev. 
• John Hands, the most remarkable feature is an asylum for the care of the 
poor. Mr. Hands had at first fearfiil difficulties with the language called 
Canarese, but succeeded in forming a vocabulary, and subsequently a gram- 
mar. Mr. Reeve entered upon the energetic labours of Mr. Hands, and 
carried on the work of rendenng the Scriptures into the Canarese lan^age. 
Schools were formed. A Juvenile Missionary Society was in operation at 
this mission in the year 1819. This mission was sorely imperilled by the 
return of Mr. Reeve to England, on account of shattered health, and sub- 
se(][uently by the death of Mr. Reeve, in 1841. But the Society at home 
reinforced the mission, and, imder God, revived the work that was ready 
to languish and die. 

In 1820, a mission was started at Bengalore, by the Rev. Messrs. Laid- 
ler and Forbes. The importance of this station has only been equalled 
by its success. It lies about fifly miles west of Madras. The missionaries 
have itinerated largely, and have preached the Gospel, in the surrounding 
villages and towns, more by conversation than by formal addresses. 

The Rev. C. Campbell began a mission at Mysore, in 1889, and with 
every prospect of early and signal success. The easy access to the people 
greatly inspirited the missionary. Their seeming deference to the message 
and the messenger was truly hopeful. But here, as eveiywhere else, 
whenever the practical claims of the Gospel were pressed upon their 
attention, the native enmity of the carnal heart was excited. Good, how- 
ever, was done by schools, and a small but promising church has rewarded 
the zealous effi^rts which have been expended. 

The Rev. Henry Crisp entered upon the Salem mission in 1827. His 
career was very brief. He died, as it were, upon the very threshold of 
missionary life and labour. Others took possession of the field, and 
several seasons of general awakening have been enjoyed. In 1817, 
many flocked to the missionaries with me all-important question, *^ What 
must I do to be saved?" Here, as throughout India, caste rose up 
as a mighty hindrance to the progress of conviction. This mission has 
encountered severe opposition, and the agents have been often and sadly 
molested in their peacefiil and spiritual labours; but according to the 
uniform experience of Christ's servants, "they preferred affliction to 
apathy, and hoped in it as an omen of coming good." At this station the 
first church in India was built by native Christians. The country being full 
of iron ore, the missionaries attempted to develop the hidden wealui by 
fostering the arts of industry, and guiding the people to impmved methods 
in the manufacture of iron. There was ample room for improvement, 
inasmuch as for about 3,000 years there had not been one decided step in 
Advance. But the missionaries had to deal chiefly with the poor, and tney 
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wanted both spirit, energy, and means, to rise much above their abject 
condition. 

In 1830, Combaconum, formerly regarded as belonging to the Trayanoore 
mission, was annexed to the Madras mission, and chiefly in consequence 
of the Rev. Henry Crisp, from Madras, haying settled there. Eight years 
later, we find ten Tamil schools in actiye operation. The heathen festi- 
vals were attended by the missionaries, who preached the Gospel to the 
assembled and deluded masses. This mission, j&om the latest accounts, 
numbered above 200 church members. 

In 1830, Coimhatoor^ in the Madras Presidency, became the scene of 
this Society^s labours. The Rev. Mr. Addis was the first missionary. The 
Lord's Supper was observed by six natives in 1835. By day-schools and 
<^sses for retigious instruction, the infimt church has continued to grow, 
and great hopes are naturally centering in the rising generation. In the 
year 1850, Mr. Addis had the satisfisuition of welcoming his own son as a 
coadjutor in the mission. 

In Travancore the Rev. Mr. Ringletaube settled in 1^04. He was 
one of the first band that entered India in the service of the Society. 
He attracted large congregations, and had many baptisms ; but, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, many offered to embrace Christianity if he 
would engage to pay their debts — ^which, of course, he sternly refused. 
After twelve years' labour, or in 1816, Mr. Ringletaube was, from ill 
health, compelled to return to England. In the following year. Rev. 
Charles Meade supplied his place, and had his hands strengthened, in Ihe 
year following, by the arrival of the Rev. Richard EniU. There was 
great seeming success. In 1818 and 1819, the 900 natives imder rehgious 
instruction were reinforced by an addition of nearly 3,000 — and so 
far as the missionaries could judge, apart from all selfish considerations. 
The Travancore mission rose tjo such importance that, in 1828, it was 
formed into two distinct sections — ^the eastern and the western. The 
work in both sections has been prosecuted with great vigour and much 
success, so that this is the most prominent mission belonging to the Society 
in India. Special attention has been given to a race of slaves, called 
Parayas, among whom several agents are labouring. The congrega- 
tions in connection with the eastern section are 25 m number, and are 
drawn from 70 villages, with a population of 867 families, or above 3,000 
souls, of whom near^ a twelfth nave been baptized. The western section 
is also largely represented by stations, schools, and agencies of various 
kinds. Two native theological classes are conducted in Parechaley, a 
branch of the western section. In Quilon, also in the west, there is a 
printing press, which has been of immense service to the general mission. 
Regard to space forbids more minute details, affecting other and inter- 
esting stations of the Travancore mission. Enough has been said to show 
that it is a vast field, and would require a large number of labourers fully 
to possess it. 

J^ CalctUta, the operations of the London Society commenced in 1816, 
and under the leaaership of the Rev. Messrs. Keith and Townley. 
Schools were forthwith established, a printing press was secured, and a 
commodious chapel, called ** Union Chapel," was reared. In 1 824, we find 
Union Chapel hurgely attended, and a Sabbath school in a healthful and 
hopeful condition. In the following year, firesh labourers arrived, and a 
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new station was started* In 1827, a woman was baptii^d, who had long 
been under religious conviction. 'The year 1880 was famous in the annab 
of missionary enterprise in India, in consequence of Suttee being abolished 
by an act of the British government. Gathering fresh courage from the 
abolition of that horrid practice, the missionaries labouai^ with new 
strength. Nor were there long wanting some signs of success. Hoatilily 
was roused, which is ever the first indication that the Grospd is reachii^ 
the conscience. Hie fetters of idolatry began to hang a little more looseljr 
^on the natives. The splendour of the annual festivals waft oa the wane. 
The numbers in attendance greatly decreased. The year 1842 was one of 
sore trial. Cholera raged and cut off multitudes. The harvests failed, 
and many were plunged to the depths of famine. Tet the mission pros- 
pered. The agents gave themselves still more fully to thdr glorious work, 
and found the t<^ens of the Divine &vour. The several stations of the 
Calcutta mission have flourishing schools, and small but promising churches, 
with Sabbath sdiools, and adult and juvenile missionary assoeiatK>ns. The 
most important educational institution is at Bowhanipore, where above 
800 pupils are in attendance on its various departments. The yei^ 1850 
was rendered memorable in tUs institution, by the formation of 3 coUt^ 
classes, with an attendance of about 70 students. 

Chinsurah became a mission station in 1818, imder the Rev. Kobeit May. 
In three years he formed 13 schools, and had 2,600 pupils. Choice r^- 
ffious books were largely circulated along with the Holy Scriptures. A 
Bengalee chapel was built in 1820. The Bengal government, in 1828, 
supported 16 native schools, which numbered above 2,000 scholai^ There 
were 3 special mission schools, with about 100 boys in each. In 1837, we 
read of the government having established a Hindoo coUege for the edu- 
cation of youths living in the vicinity of the station. 

The Bev. Mr» Hill, who had laboured for a tune in Calcutta, in 1824, 
opened a missionary station at Berhampore, After four years of unre- 
mitting toil, a chapel, mission-house, and school-rooms were erected. la 
1831 an orphanage fi>r both sexes was instituted, under the care of two 
members of the diurch. The girls received a sound household eduoa^on, 
and the boys were taught useful trades, in addition to the branches. found 
in ordinary schools. Mr. Hill had to contend at first with jealousy, mis- 
representation, and open enmity. When he prej»ohed he was suljected 
to the wonted forms of ridicule. He needed a passport to move to and 
fro, as if his mission was dangerous to the peikce and prosperity of the 
country. He so lived and laboured, however, as subsequently and com- 
pletely to secure respect for himself ^and his message. Afber thirteen 
years' residence, he speaks of getting congregations of eager listener 
whenever and whereseover he wished, and wiuiout being ealled te any 
exerobe of patience. The utmost anxiety was manifested to get possession 
.of his traces. From all, save one^ of the mat^ i^e^ments quartered in 
the neighbourhood, he had satisfactory reasons for believing that theije 
were many converted to God during their residence in the 8cene> of his 
mission labours. « 

Benares was opened as a mission station by Mr. Adams in 1820, Be 

found in the district some of the worst features of Hindoo supers1ati<»i, 

attended with tiie most reckless disregard of all that was pure and vir- 

-tuous. Benares has been styled the A&ens .of India, and yet Mr, Adams 



Ibnnd Brahmmicat and Uohanmiediui priesU chanting tiieir sacred services 
without understanding them. Twenty yesn aStet tba opening of thii 
mission field, the remark waa almost uniTeraally trtie, that )f a man coidd 
read a tract he had acquired the art at the misaion schooli. 

Sural was commeDced bj the London Societr in I81S, and eoDtii»i«d 
antil 1846, when it was traDsferred to the i^Ai Prest^tsrian Misnon — 
yet, not as a fajloie, fbr manj tokens of prosperity had been eDJoyed. 

The Mlomng tabulsr view will give some idett ^ itia oporations of 
this Society in India :— 



Tizagapatam, 
Madras, 
NaMTCoil, - 
Beflary, - 
ChJDSurab, - 
Calcutta, - 
Benares, 
Belgaum, - 
Bangalore, - 
QuiloD, - - 
Cuddapah, - 
Berhampore, 

Neyoor, 
Gombaconum, 
Coimbatoor, 
Mirzapore, 
TreTandrum, 
Mysore, - 
Mahi EanthA, 
Almora, 

Total, 



1,024 34 9,545 



The war just ended has wtwight fearftl desolation. Muiy prospeKHw 
stations have been destroyed. Several devoted misstonaries nave been 
murdered. Well mar the (Erectors of the London Socie^ record their 
gratitude, as they did at their late anmvergHry meeting that all their 
stations are uninjured, and the lives of thur missionanes Divinely (nw* 
served. The trial of faith, to which the conyerts were sntgected during 
the ravages of war, has been to the praise of Divine grace. Many 
endured persecution and spoliation in all their forms rather than renoonce 
their Cliristiaii professioo, though olTered immunities and honours to 
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recant. The native Christians also displayed ihe ntmost loyalty to the 
British government, which had done everything to alienate their affection 
and confidence, and had treated them as political outcasts, and ineligible 
to any government office. The indignities heaped upon the native 
Christians have been truly appalling, notwithstanding all their loyalty 
and efficient service in the season of danger and disaster. But we cannot 
enlarge. 

The London Society, believing that the f^reedom, Walty, and happiness 
of Indians large population fere associated with the dimision of the Gospel^ 
have succeeded in raising, since the cessation of the war, above £18,000 
for the extension of their Indian mission. Since the commencement of 
1858, they have sent out sue additional missionaries, and so soon as they 
can secure duly qualified agents, the number will be raised at least to 
twenty. 

WEST INDIES. 

The Society opened a mission in Demerara in 1807. A Dutch planter 
in the colony mside an earnest appeal to the Society, which he followed 
by great pecuniary liberality. This mission was very successful. Many 
became impressed, and after a course of instruction were received into 
church fellowship. Mr. John Wray was the first missionary. 

Stations were aJfterwards commenced at George Town, Berbice, and 
other places, which were greatly blessed. 

The prosperity of this mission was sadly marred by the rising discontent 
of the slaves, who were oppressed with labour, and prevented from attend- 
ing on the religious services of the missionaries. The planters, doubtless, 
found a shelter under the proclamation issued by the governor in 1823, 
which required them not to withhold passes to their slaves to attend wor- 
ship on Sabbaths. The consent being thus proved to be requisite, many 
of the owners declined giving passes, or delayed giving them until too late, 
meanwhile reproaching them for their relipon. Some of the slaves had 
the moral courage to attend ordinances without permission, and subjected 
themselves in consequence to grievous punishments. The prohibition 
was, in course of time, extended to the domestic worship of the slaves. 
They were plundered of their religious books, which were destroyed. An 
overseer attended them to the chapel, and was countenanced in this act 
by the ^ovemor^s proclamation, *■'' to judge of the doctrine taught to, the 
negroes. The negroes were almost driven to desperation by these deeds 
of oppressive supervision, feeling as if the real design was to deprive them 
of a religion, for which they were ready to die. Meanwhile the British 
parliament sent out certain peremptory instructions forbidding the flogging 
of females, and the use of the whip in the field. In Demerara these 
instructions were not communicated to the public for several weeks. In 
Berbice, Mr. Wray was requested by the governor to explain these instruc- 
tions to the negroes so as to prevent misapprehension. The suppressed 
news got wing, and were magnified as they were whispered from circle to 
circle, until the negroes firmly believed that their freedom had come from 
England. They waited impatiently, therefore, for the proclamation of 
liberty. Their oppression became more and more intolerable. They 
resolved therefore upon securing by force what they believed was withheld 
from them by fraud. jSeveral severe skirmishes took place betwixt l^e 
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negroes and the military force which the governor sent to quell the rebel- 
lion. Many of the negroes were killed, and a forced submission was secured. 
It unfortunately happened that, of those engaged in the revolt, many 
were connected with tne chapel at Le Resouvenir. The missionary, Mr. 
Smith, was marked out as the chief instigator. Martial law was declared, 
and the demand was made of Mr. Smith that he should forthwith enrol 
himself as a militiaman. The missionary declined ; believing that his pro- 
fession gave him exemption from such service. His house was instantly 
surrounded by soldiers ; all his papers were seized and sealed up ; he was 
charged with being the author of the revolt, and, with his wife, was 
burned off under a strong military guard to George Town. He was 
denied all correspondence with the Society which he represented. His 
shattered health at the time awakened no sympathy. After an imprison- 
ment extending over two months, he was tried before a court-martial, on 
the charges of withholding from the government his knowledge of the 
Contemplated insurrection, of having fostered the spirit of discontent in 
the negroes, and of having held communication with some of the ring- 
leaders. The trial extended over four weeks. Every circumstance- was 
viewed and treated as suspicious. The laws of evidence were set at 
defiance. He was declared guilty, though with a recommendation of mercy 
by the court. He was sentenced to death, but the sentence was delayed, 
owing to the recommendation, until his Majesty^s will should be ascer- 
tained. Mr. Smith was, meanwhile, removed to the common prison. 
His pulmonary disease was aggravated by the excitement of the trial, 
and by the vapours of his cell. Death came to his relief. The malice 
of his enemies, or rather of the enemies of his religion, and of the negroes 
whom it was visibly raising to the dignity of men, was not satisfied by this 
martyrdom. The heart-broken widow and a female friend had purposed 
having the body respectfully interred on the night of his death, but one of 
the police officials had previously claimed the body for interment early on 
the following morning, and, on the authority of the governor, prohibited 
all attendance at the commitment to the grave — even that of the desolate 
widow, under the threat of imprisonment. Not to be outreached even 
by that indignity and cruelty, the widow and her friend went to the 
burial-place, and witnessed the rude official sepulture of an affectionate 
husband and faithful friend. For the honour of humanity, it is hoped 
there is no case on record combining such wanton and malicious outrages 
upon piety, propriety, and even common humanity. The indignation 
becomes unbounded, when it is remembered that a representative of the 
British government so acted towards the Christian religion, to which 
Britain owes all her greatness. There was only one more drop of gall 
which they could introduce into that bitter cup. There were 3,000 
guilders seized along with Mr. Smithes papers, and only one-third was 

g'ven to the woman whom their cruelty had made a widow in a foreign 
nd — the other two-thirds were retained to pay for maintenance whibt 
awaiting the trial. The very monument whicn was raised over Mr. 
Smith's grave by some of his congregation, was removed by official orders, 
and any display of esteem for the martyred missionary was prohibited 
under severe penalities. 

In August, 1834, the Emancipation Act came into force throughout the 
British colonies. The Society had previously enlarged its missionary 
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operations. A n^w stimtilus to mis^onary zeal was given hj ihis deed of 
tardy justice, which gave the birthrkrht of liberty to all the subjects of 
Britain, and wiped mum the nationu escutcheon its foulest stain. The 
liberated negroes assembled in the schoolrroom, as well as in the sanctuary. 
Old and younff thirsted for instruction. The liberality of the nenoes was 
truly remarkable, when their slender means are considered. In Demerara 
and Berbice, their freewUl ofTerings rose from £4,663, in 1840, to £9,270 
in the following year. They, in many places, sustained their own f^ents, 
and supplied the funds necessary for the enlargement of their schoou a&d 
chapels. The effort was indeed spasmodic — Uie fruit of a new-born asd 
generous zeal. Tet t^eir Uberahty, after the abatement of the early 
enthusiasm,, continued to bear an honourable relation to their power. 

There has been mudi unworthy comment upon the conduct q€ the 
emancipated negroes. They have been charged with indolence, but thm 
former oppression accounts for it. * The crushing evils of a lengthened 
Bnd embittered bondage could not be expected to disappear as by a 
miracle. Tet many rose almost instantaneously to the possession of com- 
fort, and even of property. The system which robbed the people <^ the 
family relation, lefv the freemen to grope their way to the right manasa- 
ment of their own children. That man who would hazard the opinion 
that the negroes would have profited by the continuance of slavery, shuts 
bis eye. affainst aU fiuits, and doseo Im heart against aU that is pUlaa. 
thropie and pious. 

Tne number of churches belonging, at this date, to the London Society 
in the West Indies is 36. Of these, 8 are in Demerara, 13 in Berbice, 
and 15 in Jamaica. The total membership is above 5,000^ The care and 
discretion of the mis»onaries, in the admission of members, have given 
little occasion for discipline. The general conduct of the members is 
greatly helpful to the character and success of the mission. Several of 
tiie West Indian churches are not only scdf-sustaining, but are active in 
promoting education and the diffusion of the Gospel in their neighbour- 
nood. l%e amount of their contributions during the past year is :-— > 

Demerara, £1,999 12 4 

Berbice, ...;.. 3,010 18 
Jamidca, 2,177 15 S 

Total, . . . £7,188 6 

We oannot refrain from quoting the following spedmen of negro piety^ 
furnished by the Rev. James Scott, of Berbice: — 

^^ It will be in the recollection of the friends of the African race, thai 
the Bible Society, in prospect of the emancipation, formed the godlike 
resolution of presenting every emancipated slave who was found capaUe 
of reading it, with a copjr of the New Testament. I found in this district 
360 persons thus qualified to receive the Sacred Books. Some of these 
were printed in very large type to suit aged people, and, like all the books 
of the Society, being substantially bound, tney were capable, with care, 
of being used for many years ; and I find many that I gave twenty-three 
years ago, in the houses of the people now, especially the large Testa- 
ments, as they fell into the hands of the aged, who have cared for and pro- 
fited by them. Many a weary pilgrim has found that Book a sure guide 
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for a quarter of a century, and will leave it as a legacy to his heirs. In 
May last year I went to see an aged man, a member of the church, who 
had long been confined to his bed by an accumulation of diseases. I found 
him lying on a miserable pallet in a dark and dingy room. He was all 
alone, without a relative, and I fear with but few friends to minister to 
his wants. By his right shoulder I saw his large New Testament, bearing 
evidence of being often read, but still in very good preservation. After 
making the usual inquiries as to his health, I inquired into the state of 
his mind in relation to Grod and the other world. ' My hope,' said he, ' is 
in Jesus ;* and taking his Testament he opened it and read to me in the 3d 




peace to my 

in my loneliness— I shall see , Jesus, and that is enough.' Three months 
after, this weary pilgrim reached his happy and long-looked-for home. 

" Another of our aged friends, named Berbice Kendal, who had read 
and profited by his Kew Testament, has been removed to the better 
world. This person was not, like the former, a poor man. His industry 
during the time of health had secured hiin a comfortable competence in 
old age. He was, for thirty-five years or more, a living witness to the 
power of Divine grace, and an example of all that was holy and of good 
report in the Christian life. He was a man of humble abilities, but such 
were his piety, holy consistency of character, and conduct, that his influence 
for good in the church and neighbourhood was most extensively felt. 
Perhaps never in any individual of his class were the closing scenes of 
life more happily illustrative of the power of Christian piety. He left 
us in the month of August last for heaven. He left us his benediction. 
His Testament is in the possession of his widow.'' 

" The immigration of foreign labourers, including captured Africans, 
Hindoos, and Chinese, has been attended with serious evils to the Negro 
and Creole population, not only in reducing the value of labour, but in the 
introduction of the degradation and vice inseparable from every form of 
heathenism ; yet many of these poor pagan strangers have received, 
through the labours of our missionaries, light and salvation. Mr. Scott 
observes : — 

*' Many of the captured Africans have been located in this district. We 
have large numbers of them, both at Ebenezer and at Freedom, and in 
labouring among them we have much encouragement. Many of them are 
now members of our church, many read the Scriptures, and the facility 
with which they acquire a knowledge of the essentud truths of the Gospel 
is very striking." 

Mr, Pettigrew also gives the following gratifying statement of a Hiridoo 
immigrant : — 

*' One of those," he remarks, "received into fellowship, was formerly a 
Hindoo idolater, who has attended at one of my meeting-houses for some 
vears. As he professed a desire for baptism, we continued to give him 
instruction until we felt sure of one thing, namely, that the drunkard had 
at least become a sober man. It is the second Hindoo I have had the 
pleasure of leading out of darkness into light. The first died in good 
hope of eternal life, after spending ten years m the service of Chiist upon 
earth." 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Towards the end of 1816, the London Society sent forth thdr first 
missionary, the Rev. Isaac Lowndes. He was afterwards joined by the 
Rev. Samuel Wilson. They laboured much by oral teaching, by trans- 
lating and printing several English works on practical religion, and other 
ordinary appliances, but only to hope against hope. This mission was 
relinquished in 1844. Mr. Lowndes transferred his services to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the Mediterranean district. 

CHINA, 

The immense territory and population of China, viewed in connection 
with its commercial importance, give to it a high place in the thought^ 
both of the world and the church. The Chinese empire is said be 12,550 
miles in circumference — a half of that of the globe — and to comprise 
5,300,000 square miles, about one-ninth of the land area of the globe. 
The Chinese describe their empire as consisting of three parts, according 
to the government of each : — (1,) The eighteen provinces ; (2,) Man- 
churia ; and (3,) the Colonies. The first of these is recognized by other 
nations as Cluna proper. Its dimensions are, upon Chinese calculation, 
about 2,000,000 square miles. M^Culloch makes its area 1,348,870 square 
miles — seven times larger than France, fifteen times the size of the United 
kingdom, and nearly half as large as all Europe. With its four great 
rivers, China largely possesses the means of internal navigation. The 
climate of China proper is much healthier than most countries in the 
same latitude. It is rarely scourged by drought The soil is amazingly 
productive. 

The Chinese are expert merchants, and skilful diplomatists. They 
possess a voluminous literature, showing great intellectual vigour. The 
present population of China proper is estimated at about 367,000,000, by 
those who have given attention to the subject. Twenty different dynasties 
have waxed and waned, each rising and disappearing amid scenes of carnage. 
The Chinese, until very recently, excelled the entire West in the arts. 
They preceded all other nations in the art of printing fi:om blocks, in 
the manufacture of paper, gunpowder, and porcelain ; m the use of the 
compass, and in handicraft with cotton and silk, wood, ivory, and the 
precious metals. They have borrowed little in the arts from other nations. 
They have been the teachers, or at least the precursors, of all others in 
these departments. They were greatly advanced in mechanical appli- 
ances when Britain was a nation of barbarians. 

The great national wall, which is one of the world's wonders, was built 
220 years before the Christian era. Measured along all its windings, 
it is, according to M'CuUoch, 1,250 miles in length, with a height of from 
fifteen to thirty feet, with square towers about thirty- seven feet high, at 
regular and short intervals. It was built by Tsin-Chi, to protect his 
dominions fi:om assault by northern barbarians, but is now rapidly decay- 
ing. The grand canal, which was dug in 1344, is another wonder, 
stretching over ten degrees of latitude, and measuring, inclusive of its 
windings, 650 miles in length. It irrigates an immense tract of country, 
and supplies the means of transporting produce throughout the empire. 

China surpasses all countries in the number and size of its cities. The 
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houses generally are only one storey in height, and are neither attractive 
in themselves, nor so situated as to give the idea of order. The streets 
are narrow, seldom exceeding twenty feet— few of them even making an 
approximation to that width. 

The Chinese are pre-eminently a commercial nation, with a large internal 
traffic, and extensive exports of the produce of the soil and the work- 
shop. They are found as far as the Sandwich Islands, and abound in 
many parts of America. A great portion of the wealth of Smgapore and 
Batavia is in their possession. Large masses of the population of Oluna 
obtain their livelihood by fishing at the mouths of theur prindpal riy^s. ^ 

Tlie Chinese are a literary as well as a trading people. Education is 
the passport to social influence and official position. The government 
gives no support to the elementary schools. The fact that the path to 
eminence is literature — is the only yet the powerful stimulus to exertion. 
The Chinese classics are mainly political, and bearing upon good govern- 
ment. Confucius, the sage, and the national idol, though bom above 
600 years B.C., as explained by his disciples, still wields a potent influ- 
ence. The classics of China teach the perfectibility of human nature — 
that a man may, by his own energy, work his way back to primeval 
purity. There seems to be a very shadowy idea of a First Cause — if, 
mdeed, it can be said to exist at all — and the followers of Confucius are 
generally and justly regarded as atheists. 

The school education of the Chinese is quite a curiosity of its kind. 
The schools are all on the private adventure system. On entering the 
class-room the pupils pay their obeisance to the tablet of Confucius, 
before which incense is burning, and then salute th^ preceptor. The 
first two or three years are passed in becoming acquainted with the forme 
and sounds of the characters in their particular dialect, and in learning to 
repeat the writings of Confucius and Mencius. Then they study the 
meaning of the characters. The Chinese characters are symbols, not of 
sounds but of ideas, and are about 80,000 in number, according to the 
Imperial Dictionary, Only about a tenth part of these characters, how- 
ever, are now in use. As a nation they prefer these characters to an alpha- 
betic system, as they form a medium of intercourse betwixt the eighteen 
provinces, in which many and divers dialects are found. 

The Chinese are, in comparison with other nations in the East, an 
industrious and frugal people. Their social customs are strange. Infants 
are sometimes betrothed, and by the agency of professional match-makers. 
There is no begging ofl^, after the betrothal, on the ground of imsuitable- 
ness, and, as a consequence, many fair maids have fallen by their own 
hands to avoid the necessity of being ill-mated. The marriage cannot be 
consummated until a dowry has been given to the parents of the bride, 
suitable to their social rank. The nuptial arrangements and ceremony are 
severely extravagant. 

The female part of the population hold an extremely secluded and 
degraded position. Isolated from their own brothers, and from visitors 
at the dwellings of their parents, the poor girls must pine away in soli- 
tude until they enter upon wedlock, when an exacting husband and^ a 
capricious mother-in-law bring little relief. The season of authority 
arrives with the lapse of years, when the mother ^ deals out the same 
measure to her own sons-m-law. The clanship which prevails leads to 
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tbe extension of the domestic circle to a degree which finds even fcmf 
generations living together, and, as might be expected, not always in the 
utmost harmony. 

When a parent dies, the body is placed in an air-tight coffin, and kept 
in the small and over-populated house for seven weeks. Each fourth day 
is devoted to special funeral riles. The body has food presented to it, 
of which it is supposed to take the essence. Prayers are frequently 
offered by the Buddhists for peace and happiness to the soul. Great resard 
is had to the place of interment, under the belief that the spint is 
directly influenced by it. Women are the chief mourners, and often 
repair to the burial ground to weep and lament over the graves of hus- 
bands or children. The priests of Buddhism bum the dead, and place 
the ashes in vaults. 

The government is corrupt and oppressive, often screening the guilty and 
punishing the innocent. It is believed that as many die in the wretched 
prisons, as by the hand of the public executioner. The officials have smaU 
salaries, and eke out their income by frauds and oppression. The subject 
has no acknowledged rights, and often endures grievous wrongs in 
silence, lest remonstrance should bring down upon him an increase of 
severity. Yet this government has lasted for nearly forty centuries, and 
has seldom been resisted by an oppressed population. The government 
is professedly patriarchal, and the emperor is vested with patriarchal 
rights, even to the power of life and death over his subjects. The 
emperors are worshipped both during life and after death. Theoretically, 
the reigning power is heaven's vicegerent, and he alone, and the officiius 
whom he appoints, are permitted to offer sacrifice to high heaven. Every 
official is required to honour the local deities. 

The force of fashion shrivels the feet of the females in the higher 
walks of life. The Chinese, as a nation, are deceitful, and greatly 
given to gambling and secret dissipation. The greatest social evil in 
China is the excessive use of opium. The sale of that article, which has 
squandered property and sacrificed life to an alarming extent, has been 
forced upon the nation now for nearly a century. The Portuguese 
imported it in 1767. In 1800, an imperial edict was issued against all 
traffic in, and use of, the desolating drug. The coast officials have yielded 
to bribery, and connived at its introduction. The East India Company 
have been the great transgressors in this matter. The gross revenue from 
opium at Calcutta and Bombay was, in 1847, £3,000,000 — the great pro- 
portion of which was exported to China, allowing about 15 per cent, to 
the trader. It is calculated that the average life of the 4,000,000 opium 
smokers in China,^ after they have become fairly spell-bound by the vile 
custom, is onlv about ten years. By this calculation, about 400,000 are 
annually sacrificed by cupidity and avarice, which force the poisonous drug 
upon a reclaiming government and people. When the emperor was pressed 
to legalize the opium trade, and tnereby largely increase his revenue, he 
gave reply in those most memorable words, which, were they adopted by 
all national rulers, would bring blessings to their subjects : — " It is true, 
I cannot prevent the introduction of the flowing poison: gain-seeking 
and corrupt men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my wishes; but 
nothing will induce me to derive a revenue from the vice and misery of my 
people.''^ This noble protest of a heathen, in Lis tender regard for his 
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subjects, strannrely contrasts with the conduct of the East India Company 
in forcing the introduction of the deadly poison into the country. 

We cannot omit mentioning the fearful prevalence of female infanticide. 
There is little public odium attached to this wholesale destruction. The 
Rev. David Abeel made a searching investigation in Amoy and its neigh- 
bourhood. The result was that 40 per cent, of the female infants born in 
villages were destroyed, and that about 25 per cent, met the same fate in 
towns. Both parents, and especially among the poor, resort to this horrid 
crime, that they may be spared the difficulty of rearing them, or that the 
female children may be spared the degradation incident to their sex, in 
that land of darkness. 

We can only avail ourselves of a few more lines in these preliminary 
notices, and these we devote to a glance at the. religious sects found in 
China. Buddhism is an imported reliffion, and is not found in the same 
purity and strength as in Burmah. ft was introduced into China a.d. 
66y and was the sole result of an Imperial embassy, that had gone forth 
in quest of an expected sage. The embassy returned from Hindostan with 
several priests and books, and the newly introduced belief was exten- 
sively embraced. The priests have great power with the masses, and are 
resorted to in seasons of distress. Some of their monasteries possess large 
resources. 

The Tauists, or Rationalists, form another important sect of religionists. 
Their supposed founder, Lautsz or Laukiun, was bom 600 years prior to the 
Christian era. For eighty years he was carried by his mother, and when 
bom his head was covered with hair, and the hair was white as snow. He 
was of humble extraction, became an earnest student, and an experienced 
traveller. His doctrine is that the good are emanations from tfie bosom 
of Reason, to which they return, and in which they dwell for ever after 
their career on earth is finished, and that the bad are doomed to succes- 
sive births and their attendant miseries. His life was thoroughly ascetic, 
and his great teaching is that meditation purifies the soul. The present 
Tauists are a race of priests, who, with their families, live by the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and by the sale of charms and various specifics.^ They 
are devoted to astrolog}', conduct intercourse with departed spirits, and 
possess a liquid, the dtinking of which secures immortality. They are 
idolatrous, superstitious, and, in fact, live chiefly by deception. 

The followers of Confucius are the literati of China. Their reli^on 
cannot be called a creed. It is simply a blind reverence for the doctrines 
taught by Confucius, and the worship of him as the founder of their 
sect. These doctrines scarcely touched on questions essentially relieious, 
but bore chiefly, if not exclusively, upon political matters, sodaT life, 
and the veneration or worship of the dead. There is a recogmtion of a 
species of Trinity, composed of heaven, of earth, and of the spirit of the 
sages. This last, the spirit of the sages, has at times, according to Con- 
fucianism, appeared to reveal and interpret the will of heaven and earth. 

Dr. Bridgman has made the unqualified assertion that the Chinese pay 
divine homage to Confucius. In each of the districts of the empire, w^ich 
are over 1,500, there is a temple dedicated, and on three occasions 
annually the magistrates of the district are required to ofier prayers and 
sacrifices to the sage Confucius. Nor is this worship confined to local 
and comparatively obscure functionaries ; for the emperor and the most 
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exalted officials in the realm countenance and engage in it. *' As tbe^r 
honour heaven and earth/* says Dr. Bridgman, ^^ so they honour this man." 

But, independently of these sects, the direction of the national feeling 
is towards Pantheism. Long before the times of Confudus, the worship 
of ancestors prevailed, and still it holds its place in the popular mind. 
The ancestral worship leads them to regard their predecessors as enter- 
ing into the Divine essence. This spirit, the accommodating Jesuits have 
openly tolerated in their Chinese converts. In addition to their own revered 
ancestors, the Chinese admit of gods and lords many — ^presiding over land 
and ocean, the various branches of industry, and the acquisition of wealth. 
Their special care is rather to avert evil than to secure good. The condi- 
tions of their souls gives them no concern. Their future happiness they 
regard as mainly contingent upon the veneration in which they shall be 
held by succeeding generations. The greatest calamity which can befall a 
man is to have no son to perpetuate his name, and oflbr sacrifice to his 
departed spirit. 

In 1807, the operations of the London Missionary Society commenced 
in China. The main object of the Society was at first to secure a faithful 
translation of the Bible into the Chinese. The Kev. Robert Morrison 
was the first missionary, and may be regarded as holding the place which 
Yanderkemp does in Africa, or Williams in the South Seas, as the apostle 
of his chosen field. By nature, education, and grace, Robert Morrison 
was eminently fitted for the new and untried sphere. He had studied the 
language for a time under Sam Tok, a native, who resided in London. 
Gomg to China via New York, he received from the secretary of state, 
Mr. Maddison, an introduction to the American consul, which was greatly 
serviceable. On arri^ng in Canton, Mr. Morrison conformed to^ the 
prevailing usages in diet, dress, and manners. He handled chopsticks, 
coiled up his hair in form, and let his nails grow. But he afterwards saw 
the folly of this extreme conformity, and assumed a distinctive character 
and aspect. Taught, or rather coerced, by their local governments into 
shyness towards foreigners, the means of intercourse with the Chinese were 
at first limited. Mr. Morrison did, however, find tutors, though at great 
personal risk on their part. So strong was jealousy in the supenor powers, 
that each foreigner was required to find a purveyor for his table, and the 
purveyor was held responsible for all transactions within the house which 
he served. Mr. Momson, in these circumstances, shut himself up in his 
room, until his health threatened to give way under the confinement. 

Mr. Morrison afterwards formed a matrimonial alliance with the daughter 
of John Morton, Esq., and on the day of his marriage was appomted 
translator to the English Factory at Canton, with a salary of £500 per 
annum, which was subsequently doubled, and secured for nim the many 
privileges found in the East India Company's service. This appointment 
was pleasing, yet painful. It aided him m the accomplishment of his great 
translation work, and enabled him to relieve the funds of the parent 
Society. From his imperfect knowledge of the language the duties of his 
new sphere were extremely onerous, and would have crushed an ordinary 
constitution. Yet he was thereby enabled to master the language at a 
much earlier date than he could otherwise have done. The Directors of 
the East India Company sent out peremptory orders to discontinue the 
missionary in this omce, but gladly cancelled these orders on the very 
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Btrong representation of the Canton Committee, who testified to the pru- 
dence, the general conduct, and efficiency of Mr. Morrison. 

Meanwhile, the interests of the mission were not neglected. At the 
close of 1808, Mr. Morrison informed the directors of the London Society, 
that " the Grammar is ready for the press, and the Dictionary is filling 
up. The manuscript of the JN^ew Testament is, in part, fit to be printed." 
The Chinese translation of the Acts was the first Scriptureprinted in 
China, and in 1810. The Gospel of Luke followed in 1812. The Chinese 
Grammar was printed in Serampore in 1815, and at the expense of the East 
Lidia Company. In 181d the New Testament was fully translated. A por- 
tion of the translation was founded on some MS. in the British Museum, 
which Mr. Morrison had transcribed before leaving London. The Rev. 
William Milne came to his assistance in 1813. Mr. Milne had been 
ordered off from Macao, a Portuguese district, under the instigation of the 
Catholic priests, and went to Canton. He afterwards went forth as a 
missionary to Java, and other islands in the Indian Ocean, circulating the 
New Testament by the way. To these parts many of the Chinese had 
emigrated. He was treated throughout with courtesy and kindness, and 
when in Madura actually passed a night in the sultanas palace. 

In 1814, Mr. Morrison writes home,. and afler the New Testament was 
wholly printed in the Chinese language :^" I give this to the world, not 
as a perfect translation. I have done my best ; it only remains that I 
commit it by prayer to Divine blessing. The Gospels, the closing Epistles, 
and the Book of Revelation, are entirely my own translating." Some 
unknown hand had partially prepared the middle part of the translation, 
but it was carefully revised by Mr. Morrison. In this same year, 1814, 
Mr. Morrison had the happiness to baptize the first convert to Protestant 
Christianitv. Tsae-Ako had been lon^ under instruction, and continued 
faithful to his calling on to the day of his death, in 1818. 

Mr. Milne, on returning firom a tour in the Archipelago, rejoined 
Mr. Morrison, and had his heart gladdened by the cheering tidings 
that the first fruit of harvest had been gathered. Mr. Milne had the 
faculty of acquiring languages with amazins rapidity. He published 
a &reweU address to the friends whom he had made in the Archipe- 
lago, and after only one year's residence in the country. In 1816 
Mr. Milne went to Penang, and obtained land for a missionary esta- 
blishment at Malacca, which became the scene of his labours. He 
afterwards became the head of the Anglo- Chinese college in that place. 
The liberality of Mr. Morrison towards the foundation of this institution 
was remarkable. He gave £1,000 for the erection, and promised £100 
annually during the first five years of its operations. The college was not 
vigorous. The students were verj- few in number, and young. It seems, 
looking at the project from this distance, as much too {premature for the 
state of the mission, which had got but a slender hold of the community. 
Mr. Morrison and Lord Amherst, about this time, visited Fekin. They 
acquired additional and accurate knowledge of the empire, with its customs 
and dialects. ^ 

In 1817, the Glasgow University honoured itself by bestowing the 
degree of D.D. upon Mr. Morrison. In the course of this year Dr. 
Morrison finished a Chinese rendering of the Church of England Service, 
and published his View of China for Philological Purposes^ , 
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In November, 1818, the Old Testament also was translated by tbe* 
joint labours of Drs. Mon-ison and Milne — the former taking the 
Tentateuch, the Psalms, and the Prophetical Books, and the latter the 
remainder. The language in which that version appears is simple and 
intelligible — "common words being preferred to classical ones" — and 
fidelity, perspicuity, and simplicity being observed throughout. 

In 1821 Dr. ISIorrison lost his wife by cholera. His Lexicon was pub- 
lished during this year by the East India Company, at an expense of 
£15,000. Dr. Morrison, after seventeen years of bird toil, returned to 
Kngland in 1824, and was universally welcomed. Ere he left, however, 
he had the happiness to ordain to missionair service an eminent Chinese 
convert, called Afa, who had been baptized by Dr. Milne. Afa was the 
author of many invaluable tracts, and a celebrated preacher of the Gospel. 

"Whilst in Eno;land, Dr. Morrison was married to Miss Armstrong of 
Liverpool. He is found again at Macao in September, 1826. His health 
was far from vigorous on his return, vet he laboured in season and out 
of season in the service of the Gospel. In 1832, and after a quarter of 
a century's labour, he was beginning to see the fruit. In 1833, with the ' 
assistance of Afa and A gang, he was busy, to use his own words, *' in 
scattering knowledge far and wide," in the form of sheet-tracts, prayers, 
and hymns, as well as by portions of the Scriptures, and these by tens' 
of thousands. Dr. Morrison was fast losing strength. His family had 
gone to England. In 1834, on the 1st day of August, this great and good 
man was suddenly removed to his rest and recompense. His body was 
interred in Macao, amid great lamentations. The Apostle of China had 
fallen, but not until he had paved the way for other labourers entering the 
field, to reap the precious harvest. For fourteen years there was no 
successor to Dr. Morrison in Canton. The few souls whom he had 
gathered from paganism were left without a shepherd, and were after- 
wards dispersed by the wolf of persecution. 

The great effort of the London Society in China had hitherto been the 
preparation and distribution of select tracts, along with the translation 
and diffusion of the Bible. For this purpose the missionaries made 
extended voyages along the coast. The sternest prohibitions were issued 
by the government after each new voyage, as if warning them against 
return. The national disregard of official edicts emboldened them. On 
one occasion, and while pushing his way into the interior which no 
foreigner dared, Afa and three converts were searched for by the police. 
There were several at that time cast into prison on the charge of aiding 
and abetting, but the Hon. J. R. Morrison, the eldest son of the late 
revered Dr. Morrison, secured their liberation by a personal payment of 
SOO dollars. 

So soon as there was an end of hostilities betwixt England and the 
Chinese, or after August, 1842, the London Society recalled their mis- 
sionaries from the archipelago, and concentrated their efforts for the 
Chinese within China. I'rom home instructions the missionaries met in 
Hong-Kong, to map out the plan of their future operations. This meet- 
ing was held in August, 1843, and was attended by Messrs. Medhurst, 
^^gSfi Milne, Hobson, J. and A. Stromach, Dyer, and the Hon. J. R. 
Morrison. Hong Kong was chosen as the seat of a theological academy, 
with Dr. Legge as the superintendent. Dr. Legge arrived in Hong-Kong 
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With three native Christians from the Anglo-Chinese college at Malacca, 
'ihe printing press was also removed to Hong-Kong, and a medical 
establishment was founded imder the care of Benjamin Hobson, M.D. 

'J'he native agents, who were still under instruction, laboured with much 
acceptance. The Rev. Wm. Gillespie arrived in July, 1844. The foreign 
residents in Hong-Kong reared a chapel for English and Chinese services, 
which they appropriately designated " the Union Chapel." In 1846, two 
aged Chinese were added to the church. Chin-Seen was ordained to the 
native ministry, having long enjoyed the tutorship and care of Dr. Legge. 
In 1846, Dr. Legge returned to England to recruit his health, and was 
accompanied by three Chinese youths, whose intelligence excited great 
interest. They were baptized by Dr. Legge during their residence in 
England, and in the presence of a large assembly. Dr. Hobson had pre- 
viously gone to England on account of his wife's health. She died, 
wliilst approaching her native land. Dr. Hobson returned with a daughter 
of the late Dr. Morrison as his wife, and with J. H. Herschberg, M.D., 
as a medical missionary. Dr. Herschberg rose to a daily average of fifty 
to sixty patients. The Gospel was preached daily to about 100 souls, in 
connection with his medical practice. In less than three years we read of 
3,066 patients as having been relieved in Dr. Herschberg's hospital. 

In 1843 Shanghai was opened as a mission station, under the care of 
Messrs. IMedhurst and Lockhart. Dr. Lockhart, under date February, 

1845, writes of having had 10,600 patients during the previous year, 
to whom Mr. Medhurst had preached three times weekly, and distributed 
many tracts. They also made frequent, though necessarily limited, explor- 
atory tours into the surrounding country. On Sabbath mornings an 
English service was held in the consulate. The Gospel was also preached 
each week within a Chinese temple. Subscriptions were made by the 
foreign residents towards the erection of a mission sanctuary, whicn was 
opened for worship on the 24th day of August, 1846, in the presence of 
a great assembly. In the course of the following year, baptism was 
administered to three individuals, one of whom was a literary ^aduate. 
Tlie printing press was busily wrought, so that in the year endmg Mjiy, 
1847, 34,400 copies of different works had been printed. In November, 

1846, Rev. Dr. Milne and his wife arrived at Shanghai. In April of the 
following year. Rev. Messrs. Muirhead and Southwell, with Mr. A. Wylie 
as superintendent of the press, left the shores of England for the rein- 
forcement of this interesting mission. 

Delegates from the mission settlements met at Shanghai in 1847, to 
decide upon the proper terms to represent God and the Holy Ghost in 
their Scripture translation. They felt such difficulty that they parted 
without being able to reach a satisfactory decision, and lefl the settlement 
of the vexing question for a future conference. 

The work progressed at Shanghai, if not at the rate that the sanguine 
desired, yet steadily and surely. The printing and circulation of suitable 
tracts were conducted with spirit. The attendance upon the preaching 
of the Gospel was encouraging, both as to numbers and conduct during 
the services. In September, 1847, Rev. Mr. Southwell, who had so 
recently joined the mission, was called to his rest. The Rev. AVilliam 
Muirhead, who had gone out with Mr. Southwell to China, writes, in 
1850 : — " In the chapel, we have on the Sabbath six services, from thirty 
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minutes to an hour each, and during the week we have service once in 
the morning and twice in the evening. Every week there are not fewer, 
on the average, than from 800 to 1,000 individuals within the walls of 
the chapel, hearing the word of eternal life." This statement, however, 
only represents a small portion of their labours, for the missionaries went 
out among the people, as well as instructed them within the chapel. 

In July, 1814, the Rev. J. Stronach and William Young commenced a 
mission at Amoy. The American Board^s missionary, Kev. Dr. Abeel, had 
been in the field for upwards of two years prior to their arrival The 
reception given to the missionaries was most mendly. They made explor- 
atory tours in the neighbourhood, and preached the Gospel in villages, 
miiny of which had above 10,000 of « population. Everywhere they were 
shocked by the prevalence of female infanticide. Nor could they look for 
immediate fruit among a people who had, generally speaking, neither the 
ability nor the taste for reading. They wisely engaged themselves with the 
instruction of the Chinese women, and found that their labour was not in 
vain. In 1848, Rev. A. Stronach, whose companion in labour, Mr. Young, 
had left on the previous year from ill health, had his heart cheered by the 
conversion of a father and son. Towards the close of the same year, a 
Chinese soldier was also converted, who endured much persecution without 
a desire or dream of resiling from his stedfastness. 

In July, 1851, the Rev. J. Stronach makes mention of eight Fokien 
Chinese as having been added to the church. The same number from the 
same class had formerly been baptized within the year. In one half-year 
(firom April to October, 1850) 50,000 copies of evangelical publications 
had issued from the press at Shanghai. The New Testament had been 
completely revised by Messrs. Milne, Stronach, and Medhurst. So soon 
as these brethren had done with the New, they set to work upon the Old 
Testament. In 1853 a boarding-school was opened by Mr. Muirhead, to 
teach the various branches of knowledge through the Chinese language. 

In 1851, the boarding-school which Mrs. Young had opened, shortly 
before her return to England, had thirteen boarders and seven day 
pupils. The boys* boarding-school, under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Stronach, had ei^nt pupils, whose course of training embraced the Chinese 
classics, the English language, and the study of the Scriptures. In the 
service of this mission, some of its own converts had for a time been 
engaged as colporteurs. 

We cannot enter more largely into this interesting mission. In Amoy 
we find, from the report of May, 1859, that 24 members were added to the 
church, making a total of 196. In Shanghai, the membership at the same 
date was 76. 

It is not yet fifteen years since China, with her population of more than 
350 millions, was opened by the hand of God to Gospel agency. The 
Christian Church had prayed long and earnestly for this event. Soon as 
an opening was effected, she sent forth new missionaries to the maritime 
cities to which access had been given. Churches have since arisen, num- 
bering several hundreds who have been reclaimed from gross idolatry. 

The new treaties formed with the Chinese government in June, 1858» 
and chiefly, under God, through Lord Elgin, secure precious privileges. 
The missionaries were formerly restricted to five consular cities. Hence- 
£?rth they enjoy the protection of the British flag in nine others, and may 
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extend their labours throughout China. The natives now have liberty to 
become Christians, and to engage in the diffusion of the Gospel. Thb 
liberty finds its guarantee in the two great mission-fiivouring countries, 
Britain and America. 

The directors of the London Missionary Society, regarding this exten- 
sion of sphere as an invitation to enlarjred exertions, resolved upon 
increasing their staff of missionaries in China. Notwithstanding tneir 
very recent and urgent appeal for India, which found such a large and 
liberal response, the contributions of four months rose to nearly £11,000 
for China. The effort has hitherto been restricted to the few, but the 
many will not be wanting when the opportunity is furnished, and the 
smaller sums, coming from the mass, will furnish a munificent contribution 
to the cause of God in China. The Voice of God from China, written by 
the Rev. John Angell James, whose praise is ia dl churches, has largely 
contributed to secure this great result. That well-timed paper has earned 
the gratitude of the entire Christian Church. Amid gathering infirmities 
the pen of Mr. James has accomplished a noble service for the Chinese, on 
whose behalf his prayers have for many years risen to the God of missions. 

The directors nave accented of the services of six additional mission- 
aries ^r China, who will leave England by next autumn. May their 
zeal call forth other young and able men into the same glorious warfare. 
These six youths are the Rev. F. S. Turner, B.A., under call to a church 
in Norwich, Mr. Robert Dawson, B.A., and Mr. James Wills of Cheshunt 
College ; Mr. Hugh Cowie of the English Presbyterian College, London, 
Mr. Robert Wilson of New CoUege, and Mr. James Henderson, a medical 
missionary. 

MADAOASCAS. 

This island lies on the east coast of Africa, and covers an area some- 
what greater than that of Great Britain and Ireland. It possesses many 
excellent ports, and is engaged in a considerable traffic The inha- 
bitants are chiefly of the M^y race, yet with an admixture of the Negro 
and Caffre races, and may be called half civilized. There is no reason 
for believing that Madagascar was ever a single and independent kingdom. 
It is split up into above twenty petty principalities. The leading state is 
called the Hova country, and lies about 200 miles from the eastern coast, 
towards the centre of the island. The Hova tribe rose to greatness under 
Andrianimpoinerina, who sighed for the government of the entire island. 
Radamah, his ^on and successor, inherited his father^s ambition, and sought 
to extend his influence b^ showing favour to the missionaries and their 
schools. This prince, whilst extending his territory and power, lost tlie 
government of himself, and became addicted to intemperance, which 
induced a distemper that terminated fatally in 1828. His sister^s son, 
Rakotobe, was toe next heir. One of the wives of Radamah, called 
Ranavalona, a truly wicked woman, set her heart upon possessing the 
crown. After hiring into her service some kindred spirits, whom she had 
largely bribed, she destroyed several of the late king's officers, and then 
proceeded to put to death all who might stand in the way of her own 
accession. In this carnage many fell by that perfidious woman — even the 
man whom she had chiefly made use of in the accomplishment of her pur- 
poses, and who, according to report, was the father of ner own and only son. 
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This usurping queen is avowedly religious, and devoted to her saperst!*' 
tions. She is ambitious to possess the island, and keeps a standing army 
of above 20,000, whom she employs in attac^ng quiet villages, destroying 
the male residents, and carrj-ing off the women and children for the slave 
market. The subjects are slaves, and are compelled to collect bulls for the 
fight, and idiots to dance before this female monster. As a necessaiy 
consequence, many have fled from the village to the forests, and live by 
plunder, now that they cannot quietly follow the arts of industry. 

The natives have no enlightened idea of a Supreme Being. Their chief 
idol or god they designate " Fragrant Prince." U'heir creed, if they can 
be said indeed to have one, is a mass of contradictions and puerilities. 
I'hey have no temple or priesthood. I'he keeper of the idols professedly 
receives answers from the gods, in return for offerings entrusted to 
him for presentation. Special veneration is felt for the tombs of their 
forefathers. 

Though naturally a peaceable and tractable people, they have been 
made fearfully familiar with the shedding of blood under the present 
reign. Great hopes might well be cherished concerning that people, were 
they only rid of tne tyranny and oppression with which for years they have 
been cursed. The mutual affection of parents and children is an element 
in their character, which the Gospel might, and assuredly would, sanctify, 
so as to convert their trembling households into rejoicing family circles. 

The London Missionary Society had its attention turned at a very early 
period to Madagascar, as a mission field. Not until 1818, however, two 
married missionaries, Messrs. Jones and Bevan, went forth to that inviting 
island. Returning for their families, whom they had left at the Mauritius, 
until they should learn the state of the country, they settled down, early 
in 1819, at Tamatave. That first band was soon sadly thinned by death. 
Within seven weeks, five of the mission, including a child in each of the 
families, were dead. Mr. Jones was left alone, and determined to perse- 
vere in his solitary work; but his shattered health compelled hun to 
repair for a season to the Alauritius. 

Towards the autumn of the following year, 1820, Mr. Jones returned. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Hastie, a deputy fi*om the governor of Ae 
Mauritius, to renew treaties with Eadamah, the king of Hova, for the 
abolition of the traffic in slaves. Tananarive, the capital of Hova, 
in the district of Ankova, was the scene of the interview. ITie prince 
professed great anxiety for the instruction of his people ; and, in proof iof 
it, offered ten Malagasy boys to be sent to England, and the same number 
to the Mauritius, to be trained in the industrial arts. The chief, or king 
as he called himself, not only favoured Mr. Jones, and fixed his location 
in the capital, giving to him one of his royal houses and a suite of servants, 
but personally communicated his desire to the directors for more mission* 
aries. For fifteen years the mission was prosecuted without any open 
molestation. Yet there were many jealousies and foolish fears to sur- 
mount. The people associated the slave traffic with Europeans. Some 
fancied or feared that the children were being educated to enhance their 
value in the slave market, and others that the white men purchased them 
for food. Various schools were established for the varied classes of 
society, and success attended them. 
• During the first ff teen years of this mission, the entire Bible was trans- 
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lated and printed in the vernacular, at the capital, with the timely aid 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. A Malagasy and English 
dictionary was also published. Two large congregations had meanwhile 
been gathered in the capital. About 100 schools had been established in 
connection with the mission, at which 4,000 pupils attended, and at which 
nearly 15,000 had received education during these fifteen years. Bible 
adult classes and prayer-meetings also were numerous and well attended. 
Uany of these were conducted by native agency. 

In 1821, and in fulfilment of the treaty betwixt Radamah and the British 
government, a number of artizans were sent to Madagascar. In this 
company the Rev. John Jeffireys went* out to the help of Mr. Jones. All 
were received with the utmost courtesy by Radamah. He gave to each 
artizan a piece of ground for a dwelling-house and workshop, two appren- 
tices, and a lad for a servant. Not fewer than 2,000 men ai*e said to have 
been employed by Radamah to level the ground, and prepare for the 
proper location of his guests. 

The influence of the Gospel was becoming visible upon the population 
in mind, in manner, and mode of living. It is supposed that even 
Radamah got jealous of this new and rising influence. It is certain that his 
successor has uniformly done what she coSd to crush it. Two parties in 
her early reign were formed at court, but the one, favouring the educa- 
tional views of the late king, was prostrated in the death of its leader. 

In 1824, Messrs. Jones and GritRths commenced preaching the Gospel 
in the vernacular tongue, and seldom with an audience of less than a 
thousand. After the death of Radamah, and the accession of Ranavolana, 
though assured of continued favour from the queen, the missionaries could 
easily see that their work was not in favour at court. The schools began to 
show symptoms of decay, although outwardly they were spoken of by the 
queen in patronizing terms. She gave assurances to the missionaries that 
her subjects were at liberty to embrace the Christian reli^on, and t^ce 
congregations increased both in social importance and numerical strength. 
That the toleration was a mere feint to cover real designs, became evident 
by the peremptory order for Mr. Grifl3iths to leave the country, and on 
the simple ground that his five years' permission had expired. 

Similar measures followed. Former permissions were recalled. In the 
year following (1832) slaves were denied the blessings of education. From 
the end of the year 1834, the queen became openly and specially embit- 
tered against Christianity. The cause was found in the fact, that a 
keeper of idols had, after a series of reverses, a protracted season of 
gloom, and on a very superficial acquaintance with Christianity, as imparted 
by ,a native Christian, set himself to the work of a reformer of his country, 
by preaching upon the resurrection, the judgment, and eternity. That 
he might concihate the favour of the queen, he made a strange medley of 
his old idol worship and the new doctrines. He soon had followers, such 
as any novice or madman may command. Rising in his own importance, 
the old idol keeper informed the queen that he was coming to her on a 
most important mission. The jealousy of the queen and her government 
was roused. The whole party were summoned to trial. The mission of 
this fanatic bore, that the queen was yet to be universal sovereign — that 
the dead would rise — and that the living would never die, and this he 
had professedly from God, and was ready to die in proof of his Divine 
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commission. The forfeiture alone was accepted — the man and a feiff 
of hb chief followers were instantly put to death, and the oihers had 
their property seized, and their persons sold into slavery. The fanaticism 
of this one man was viewed as true Christianity, and with their acquired 
taste for spoliation, it may easily be imagined that the queen and her 
advisers were not slow in giving indication of their real feelings^ whieh 
they had scarcely succeeded in concealing for a time. 

Prejudice now excited turned ever}'tning against Christianity. Spies 
were sent forth to ascertain the kind of teaching given, and they igno- 
rantly or from malice so misreported it, that the queen viewed the vmole 
movement as directed against her own person and power. Tlie suspidous 
temper of the queen was maddened by the false rumours carried tp her, 
and prepared her for the most determined opposition. Tlie judges were 
ordered by her to convene the people for Sunday, March 1, 1835. The 
queen in her message to them indignantly denounced the people who had 
departed from ancient usages, and adopted the customs of foreigners. 
On returning from a bull-nght on that same evening, and overhearing 
the sound of song in the chapel, she said — *' These people will not 
leave off till some of their heads are taken from their shoulders.^' She 
next set herself to secure a list of the houses where prayer-meetines were 
held, and a list also of the baptized, with the view of putting tnem to 
death. Ope of her officers, Rainingatabe, remonstrated with the queen, 
assured her of the good conduct of the Christians, and said he must adhere 
to his testimony although it should cost him his life. Others followed with 
the same witness-bearing, declaring to the queen that the Christians wore 
the most intelligent and industrious of her subjects. 

The queen seemed to acquiesce in the wise counsel of her advisers ; yet 
on the following Thursday, informed the missionaries that henceforth they 
must restrict their teaching to the arts and sciences. The missionaries 
entreated and remonstrated, but in vain. That week was one of intense 
excitement. The dreaded day arrived. The people poured in from all 
quarters. The place of assembly was already occupied by troops and 
artillery. The message from the queen was read, that all who had been bap- 
tized, or had attended Christian worship, should instantly inform a^rainst 
themselves, and under the threat that concealment was forfeiture of me. 

The principal teachers confessed and accused themselves. Many others 
said, on being questioned : — " We did no evil, and intended none, to the 
queen or kingdom. We prayed to the God of heaven to prosper her 
reign." Whilst individuals and groups were examined, day after day, 
many a noble testimony for Christ was ^ven, worthy of the most expe- 
rienced Christians. In those days of darkness a company of converts 
had midnight prayer-meetings, and felt that they had never had sudi 
nearness to, or real joy in God. Day after day followed without maHng 
known the final decision. The rank of Christian officers to the number 
of 400 was reduced, by a message sent by the queen to the second meet- 
ing on the 9th March. In the course of that same week all books received 
from the Eui'opeans were ordered to be sent in for examination. The 
twelve senior teachers were commanded to read them to the examining 
officers, who were required to see if any were free from obnoxious expres- 
sions. The Bible, the hymn-book, tracts and catechisms, were in turn con- 
demned, because such words as " Jehovah," " Christ," " Resurrection,** 
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-were found in tbem, and they were disagreeable to the queen. All the 
books in the Malagasy language were proscribed, and booKS in other lan- 
guages shared the same fate. The whole proscribed books were sent back 
to tne missionaries as European property. Whilst in the hands of the 
government, the books were kept in an old tenement infested with rats, 
and the soldiers were ordered to provide a bevy of cats for the safety of 
the books, at a weekly charge for each upon the royal treasury. 

The missionaries were now treated as foreigners, and interdicted from 
teaching reli^on. After waiting for a few months in the hope of finding 
some relaxation, all the Society's agents left Madagascar, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Jones and Mr. Baker the printer. In the course of the 
following year, ] 836, they also withdrew from the scene of their successful 
labours. In the face of the royal edict the converts multiplied. They 
valued more than ever their spiritual privileges, and found many oppor- 
tunities for social converse and sacred worship. Ere the missionaries left 
the island, each convert was furnished with a Bible in his mother tongue. 
!Many travelled from 50 to 100 miles to obtain the priceless gift. The 
London Tract Society also furnished them with 1,000 copies of the Pil- 
grim's Progress in their own Malagasy tongue. 

From 1835 to the present hour, a heavy cloud has hung over Madagas- 
car's interesting mission. Many persecutions have been conducted, and 
with fearful atrocity. The missionaries were yet in the country, when 
Rafaravavy was bitterly persecuted. She was once as conspicuous for her 
support of idolatry, as she had since become in the service of Christ. 
She was accused by her own slaves, though contrary to the law of the 
land, of reading the Bible and praying with several companions. She 
acknowledged herself as a Christian, but would not betray her praying 
sisters. The queen sentenced her to death, but the distinguished services 
which her father had rendered led the advisers of the crown to insist upon 
a lighter penalty. She was afterwards fined to the half of her property, and 
removed to a distance from the town. Her house, as aforetime, was open 
to her Christian firiends, and was a little sanctuary in the midst of the moral 
wilderness. Again, the house of this ** elect lady" was assailed and plun- 
dered. She was led off by the wonted executioners of the law's extreme 
penalty. Her voice rose, as she walked to the expected scene of death, in 
the words of the first martyr: — *' Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." She 
was led to a house hy the way, was bound hand and foot with chains, 
that, before the dawnmg of the day, according to the queen's command, 
she might be executed. In the course of that night a fire raged in the 
capital, and wrought fearful havoc. Many thou^t of it as a Divine 
judgment. The sentence against this godly woman was neglected amid 
the universal confusion. The superstitious fears of the queen prevailed, 
and made her hide her bloody hand for a time in her guilty breast, so 
far as Rafaravavy was concerned. 

After five months of imprisonment in irons, which she passed amid great 
spiritual joy, though feeling as if the returning dawn might summon her 
to the scene of martyrdom, Rafaravavy was sold into slavery. A distant 
relative became her proprietor, and treated her with the greatest kind- 
ness, allowing her all manner of liberty so soon as her prescribed work was 
accomplished. She was visited by her husband, a colonel in the army, 
who sought her out in her enslaved condition. Still she courted the 
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society of the Cliristians, and was a constant attendant upon a secret 
prayer-meeting. This meeting and its little band were peradiously dis- 
covered by one who had professed Christianity, and estabbshed himself in 
their confidence. Death seemed inevitable to all who had formerly been 
convicted, and there were several of this honoured class. Flignt was 
their only hope of safety ; but whither could they go ? Some K>and a 
temporary refuge in the forest, and food was brought secretly to them by 
Christians firom the city. Others secreted themselves in pits and caves to 
evade the vigilance of the soldiers, who explored the entire country in 
search of them. Mr. Jones, the former missionary, paid a visit to his 
scene of hallowed labour, and by a secret arrangement carried off a com- 
pany of Christians, who had sacrificed all, and had often placed their lives 
m imminent peril for their attachment to the Gospel of Christ. The 
heroine of our tale, with five others, was brought to England, where they 
were met by British and Christian kindness. Six others were left in the 
Mauritius, with the hope of being useful to their persecuted fellow- Chris- 
tians in Madagascar. Whilst a remnant were saved, multitudes perished 
from famine, (&ease, and fatigue, as well as by the hand of legalized 
murder. The fiat had gone forth from the bloody queen, that Christians, 
wherever met, should be buried alive in pits, or thrown into pits and 
scalded to death. On one occasion the ordeal of the " tangena" was admin- 
istered to GOO suspected Christians, and only 100 survived it., Tliere ■ 
are chapters in the nistory of this persecution, which remind us forcibly of 
the early and glorious days of the Christian Church. Martyrdom had no 
terrors for the valiant band. The love of Jesus was a stronger passion 
with them than the love of life. Some were condemned to perpetual 
slavery ; others were speared to death. The trials were of the fiercest 
character, but their constancy through the grace of Christ was invincible. 

Early in 184.2, four of the six refugees who visited England returned to 
the Mauritius, to serve their fellow-Christians as opportunity offered. 
Ere the midsummer of that same year, the Rev. David Jones, who had 
been, under God, their counseller and comforter, was called to his rest 
and recompense. In 1843, Mr. Johns, a devoted missionary of this 
bociety, was murdered on the island of Nosibe, on the coast of Mada- 
gascar, whilst endeavouring to establish a mission with the help of two 
of the refugees who had returned from England — one of them being 
Rafaravavy, whose Christian name was Mary. 

Amid all the opposition and martyrdom the work of God made progress 
in Madagascar. There was no famine of the Word, although the mis- 
sionaries had been compelled to withdraw. The Bible was with them, 
and kept religion in the land. The report of the Society for 1847 
speaks of a great awakening. The rumour found circulation that at 
least 100 had been added to the list of professed converts. Not weary 
with the shedding of blood, the queen commanded a list to be given to 
her of the new converts, of whom twenty-one were condemned to die. . 
The young prince, Rakotondrama, the only son of the queen, and the heir 
to the throne, pled for the preservation of their lives, and succeeded. He 
was then only seventeen years of age, and was more than suspected of 
being partial to the Christians. This son of royalty has rendered great 
service to the persecuted band, in giving timely information of approach- 
ing danger, in ransoming some who had been sold into slavery, and in 
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worshipping with them ia their secret sanctuary. The mother prevailed 
over the monster, and made her lenient to her own son, who had made 
common cause with the Christians. 

In 1850, we find a bloody persecution and a marvellous deliverance. 
About 2,000 were summoned to the capital on the charge of worshipping 
the God of the Christians. Three of the most conspicuous in that large 
company were condemned to die at the stake. On tnree distinct occasions 
the rain descended in torrents, and extinguished the flames. This circum- 
stance struck terror into many a heart. Whilst others were beinp dashed 
to pieces over a precipice the youn^ prince appeared, and, at the nsk of his 
life, arrested the work of .the pnme minister who was conducting this 
wholesale massacre. 

A volume mi^ht be written upon the mission at Madagascar, filled with 
scenes and incidents of thrilling interest. For sixteen years the work 
advanced with amazing rigidity under the care of the Society's six 
ordained missionaries, two printers and six artizans. Sixty thousand had 
learned to read the Word of God within these sixteen years. Within tho 
soine period 10,000 officials had learned to conduct their business in 
writing, whereas that accomplishment was the exclusive property of one 
individual prior to the origination of the mission. Now, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, how dark and dismal is the history of Madagascar's 
mission, once so fruitfiil of both promise and performance ? One continued 
persecution has followed the band of Christians ; yet they have increased 
m numbers. In no country in the world has the proverb been more fully 
or gloriously verified, that ^^ the blood of the martyr is the seed of the 
Church.*' The ranks may be thinned, but the vacant places are con- 
stantly supplied. The Christians are mutually known, warmly attached 
to each other, enjoy their sacred social exercises, in defiance of espionage, 
slavery, and death. Some of their number hold high social positions. 
Their integrity and usefulness in their spheres secure their preservation. 
Among the converts are the heir to the throne and the nephew to the 
prime minister, who is second only in savase cruelty to the sovereign 
whom he serves. How very strangely God does confound the policy of 
the earth's rulers. One is reminded of Egypt's princess warding off the 
funr of her royal sire fi:om the Hebrew babe m the exposed osier oasket. 

Early in 1853, the Society received the glad tidings that the reins of 
government had been placed in the han£ of the prince, and that all 
restrictions had been cancelled. The report brought to the treasury a 
fund for Madagascar, amounting to about £9,000, fijr the resumption of 
the mission. A deputation went iorth to ascertain the ti*ue state of things, 
but unhappily found that the reported change of government was incor- 
rect. The prime minister, however, had been removed by death, and his 
son, who was his successor, was reported to be a Christiwi. ^ There were 
two parties in the kingdom of almost equal power, for and against Christian 
education. The queen had not lessened her hatred of Christianity, 
and was strengthened in her views of her son's conduct by a nephew of 
her own, who embraced every opportunity of representing the prince as 
bewitched, and under thraldom to the Christians. The prince has all 
along acted consistently with his profession, and finds a true yoke-fellow 
in his Christian spouse. He has always been as a shield to those who 
were persecuted for righteousness^ sake. 
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There is one fkct, painfbl yet pleasing, in the kst report ci^taa Society. 
Madagascar holds its old place in the report, although firar-and-twenty 
y^ars nave passed since the directors had agents in that onoe flourishing 
field. How painful to read their brief account — truly thrilling fiom its 
very brevity: — ^^The clouds which have so long impended over tins 
unhappy island remain in all their density, if indeed they have not beooaie 
more dark and portentous. The Christians continue to suffer bonds, im- 
prisonment, and death ; no white man is now allowed to proceed to the 
capital who might aid them by his counsels, or cheer them by his sym* 
pathy ; and, for the present, all that Christian love can effect on their 
behalf must be accomplished by fervent prayes, that God woidd take pitir 
on His afflicted saints, and turn the hearts of iheir persecutors, or hmtk 
the iron rod of their power." 

The total number of missionaries, including 13 who have gone forth 
during 1858, belonging to and sustained by this Society, is 153 : of whom 
27 labour in the S<»ith Pacific, 18 in the West Indies, 39 in South Afiica, 
16 in China, and 53 in India. In addition to these, there are about 700 
native agents. 

The treasurer*s report, for the year ending May, 1859, details the sources 
of income, which are truly note- worthy, and is as follows : — 

Subscriptions, donations, collections, and dividends, £46,764 17 

From Australia and foreign stations, . . . 1,803 6 10 

^ Legacies, 8,034 4 3 

* For widows* and orphans* fimd, .... 2,586 5 8 

For extended operations in India, .... 11,082 2 1 

For ditto in China, 7,627 3 2 

For Central South Afiica, . . . . . 643 1 2 

For Japan, 500 

From Missionary Stations^ . . . . . 14,590 7 5 

Aggregate income, . . 93,431 7 7 
Received firom Cape Town, on account of sale of 

Mission House, 1,200 

Received fix^m Madras, on account of the Drew 

Scholarship, . 222 6 

Proceeds ofExchequer Bills sold, .... 3,09010 
Proceeds of Stock sold on account of disbursements 

for the New Mission in Central South AMca, . 5,469 19 

Balance firom last year, . 1,783 10 8 

£105,197 13 3 

For more detailed accounts of the several missions of this Society, 
reference is made to the following selection of sources of information: — 

Polynesia. — Ellis's History of the Society; Ellis's Polynesian Re- 
searches; Wilks' Tahiti; Williams' Missionary Enterprise; Morrison's 
Fathers and Founders of the Society ; Sermons at the Formation of the 
Society ; Magazine, Reports, and Papers of the Society ; Evangelical 
Magazine ; Missionary Transactions ; Authentic Narrative of Four Years' 
Residence at Tongatabu ; Missionary Voyages in 1796-8 ', Proutt's Life of 
John Williams; Gill's Gems from Ae Coral Islands, 
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SouTHEEN Africa. — ^Moffat's South Africa ; Dr. PliiKp's Researches ; 
Livingstone's Travels; Freeman's Tour in South Africa; Evangelical 
Magazine ; Publications of the Society. 

India. — India and the Gospel; Missionary Encouragements in India; 
Buyers' Letters on India; Campbell's British India; Sherring's Indian 
Church during the Rebellion ; rapers, &c., of the Society ; Evangelical 
Magazine. 

West Indies. — Missionary Transactions ; Evangelical Magazine ; Re- 
ports of Proceedings in the Case of Rev, J, Smith; Walbridge's Memoirs 
of Rev, J, Smith; Papers, &c., of tiie Society. 

China. — Medhurst's China; Davies' Memoir of Rev, Samuel Dyer; 
Milne's Retrospect of the Protestant Mission to China ; Memoirs of Dr, 
Morrison; Evangelical Magazine; Malcolm's Travels; Gutzlafifs Jour- 
nal; Missionary Transactions; Publications of the Society. 

Madagascar. — Freeman and John's Narrative of me. Persecutions ; 
Publications of the Sodety ; Evangelical Magazine, 



THE SCOTTISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society was instituted in February, 1796, under the designa- 
tion of the Edinburgh Missionary Society. It resembled the 
London Missionary Society in the catholicity of its basis, and was 
designed to include all evangelical parties. By a special agree- 
ment with the London Society, and with the Glasgow Missionary 
Society, which was originated in the same year and month, the 
directors resolved upon commencing operations in Sierra Leone 
and its neighbourhood. 

In September of the following year this Society sent forth two 
missionaries, the Glasgow and London Societies also furnishing two 
labourers, according to agreement, for that foreign field. These 
brethren unhappily fell out by the way. Ere they left London 
they were at variance, &om one of their number assuming, or 
having been supposed to assume, the airs of a Diotrephes. Con- 
cessions were afterwards made, and advances towards reconciliation 
offered by tlie offending party; but they were rejected by aU but his 
own colleague &om Edinburgh. The unpleasant circumstances in 
which the voyage was passed rendered separation necessary on 
entering the foreign field. The Foulah country was at that time 
involved in a territorial warfare, which gave a plausible reason for 
starting three stations instead of one, as had been originally 
contemplated. The Scottish Society's agents sought a location 
above a hundred miles up the country. Shortly after their settle- 
ment, both missionaries were visited with a severe fever, whicli 
laid and held them prostrate for a considerable time. Both lives 
were spared. Mr. Brunton became chaplain to the colony. Mr. 
Greig prosecuted his missionary labours with great acceptance^ and 
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to the manifest improvement of the habits ef the people^ for about 
two years, when he was murdered by some Foulahs whom he had 
received and was treating as guests. Mr. Brunton's constitution 
became shortly afterwards so impaired by the climate, as to neces- 
sitate his return to Scotland for recruitaL 

In 1802, the Rev. Henry Brunton, accompamed by Mr. Paterson, left 
Leith for Tartary, They fixed upon a location at Karass, which was 
equi-distant firom the Black and the Caspian Seas. A grant of land was 
forthwith made to them by the Russian government. Reinforcemmts 
were, from time to time, sent to this mission, until, in the year 1825, 
the (hrectors resolved upon abandoning a field which, from the oppressive 
restrictions of the government, furnished formidable difficulties and slender 
hope of success. T^is Society was more highly favoured than any other 
that had entered Asiatic Russia, and remamed longer in the country 
than any other. The missionaries were empowered to grant passports 
to the members of their church to remove and locate in other parts of 
the empire. Mr. Brunton had set his heart upon ransoming several 
Tartar youths, that they might be thoroughly educated for nussionaiy 
service. This scheme, which was partly successfrd, inasmuch as some 
were afterwards baptized into the mith of Christ, was afterwards aban- 
doned as giving countenance to slavery. 

In 1805, a printing press was set up in Karass. In 1814, missionaiy 
operations were extended to Astrachan and Orenburg. In 1817, this 
mission printed 5,000 Testaments and 4,000 tracts in the language of 
the country, which were privately circulated by well-afiected traders* 
Mention is made of several notable conversions, such as a Tartar prince 
of the Crimea, the sultan of Eatagherry; a Circassian, called Walter 
Buchanan ; and Mirza Mohammed An, the son of a judge, who afterwards 
filled the office of a teacher in Astrachan. Alexander, the emperor, had 
warmly patronized the circulation of the Scriptures among his own people, 
as well as among the Mohammedan and Pagan subjects of his empure. Li 
the very year of his death, however (1825), a powerfiil opposition was 
given to the diffiision of the Bible, i^icholas, the emperor, a few years 
afterwards suppressed it, by ordering all translations to be submitted 
to a committee of supervision, composed of archbishops of the Greek 
Church. 

In 1822, the Rev. Donald Mitchell went forth as the Society^s first 
missionary to India, He was followed by the Revs. John Cooper, Alex- 
ander Crawford, and James Mitchell. Bombay and Puna were selected 
as stations, and became the centres of this mission. The planting of 
schools was their earliest work. They adopted the Lancasterian system 
of teaching, as the best counteractant to the trifling habits of the people. 
After a time there were eighty schools connected with this mission, and 
an aggregate attendance of 8,000 pupils. 

The missionaries, so soon as they had mastered the Marathi language, 
preached the Gospel not only in their neighbom*hood, but for many 
miles along the Coast, and in the interior. In these tours they industn- 
ously circmated the Bible, along with suitable tracts and treatises. Their 
experience was that of all who have laboured among a Hindoo popula- 
tion, in being greatly encouraged by their early and seemingly earnest 
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attention, and afterwards in being just as greatly mortified by the stolid 
indifference into which they declined. 

In 1835, this brfuich of the Society^s mission was transferred to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, who had recently com- 
menced operations in India. This step was taken at the request of 
Messrs. Nisbet, Wilson, and Mitchell, wno were the only missionaries at 
the time in the service of the Scottish Mission. Of the four others who 
iiad gone to India, Mr. Donald Mitchell had died, Mr. Stevenson had 
accepted of a chaplaincy with the East India Company, and Messrs. 
Crawford and Cooper had returned to Scotland in sadly impaired health. 
The last of these, Mr. Cooper, is the &ithful and beloved minister of a 
church in Fala, East Lothian. 

In 1824, the Society started a mission in Jamaica, The Key. George 
Blyth, who had just returned firom Russia, was the first missionary. A 
former attempt had been made, but failed. Twenty-four years previously, 
three mission agents had gone forth from the Society. Two were cut 
down by fever after a few weeks' residence. The survivor, fettered by 
the Jamaica legislature, prosecuted his solitary labours for a time, ana 
subsequently accepted of an appointment as a teacher. Mr. Blyth was 
followed to Jamaica by a number of fellow-labourers, some of whom have 
fallen in the service, others have gone to Old Calabar, and a few continue 
unto this day. 

The progress of this mission is indicated by the following statement, 
which is restricted to principal stations, and the date of their origin :— 



1824, Hampden. 

1827, Fort-Maria and Lucea. 

1829, Cornwall. 



1832, Carron Hall and Green 

Island. 
1848, Brownsville. 
1845, EosehiU. 



The blessed effects of the mission were very soon apparent in the out- 
ward reformation of the people. As the Gospel became known, the 
Sunday markets were abolished, and scenes of mad revelry became fewer 
and less countenanced. Schools were planted, which were thronsed not 
only by children, but also by full-grown negroes, who taught om^rs as 
they learned. The act of emancipation was a great stimulus to the cause 
of education. The British government gave Uberal grants to this and 
other missionary societies, for the erection of schools and the support of 
teachers. A pleasing result of missionary operations in Jamaica is the 
disrepute into which concubinage has fallen, and the sodal benefits which 
have accrued from honouring the matrimonial alliance. Temperance 
societies were instituted to prevent the adoption of the drinking customs, 
which had wrought such fearful havoc in free, and even in enlightened 
lands. Mr. Blyth's station at Hampden was the first to move in this 
cause, and the first to reap the benefit. A fact is r^iorted by Mr. Blyth 
concerning Hampden, to which we fear no congregation in Britain can 
furnish a paraUei— that of more than 700 memb^ not one had been 
accused of intemperance during the year. Among other signs of social 
and spiritual benefit, the people began to contribute towards the Gospel, 
and its benevolent agencies. Mr. Anderson of Carron Hall bears the 
honouring testimony, that 810 men gave a week^s labour towards the 
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erection of a place of Worship. The other misdonariea Ibmished nmDar 
testimonies and incidents. 

The growth of the worldly spirit in Jamaica has been frequently 
remarked and severely reprehended. But many have spoken imadT»edly 
on <his matter, not tsudng into account the change in the oondition of the 
negroes, and th^ elevation to the status and privileges of freemen* Shall 
nothmg be allowed, even on the ground of human infirmity, to a raoe who 
have just been raised to feel that they are fi^ee, and who have much to do 
ere they can enter upon the possession of those personal and doBiestie 
comforts which they had from infancy seen with envying eyes as the lot 
of the white man? Shall the cry of worldliness be raised against the 
negroes when they labour for comfortable homes, and even for a few oi 
the luxuries which other races enjoy without censure or remark? The 
great evU in uccto life is, that sufficient importance is not attached by 
oarents to the emication of their children. But it must be borne in mindy 
m judging of the character and conduct of the negro population, tiiat they 
have had much to unlearn as well as to learn — many evils arising out of 
slavery to counterwork, as well as many blessings associated willi libertr 
to appreciate and improve, and the arts of independent thinking and self- 
eontrol to acquire and regulate. Much disappointment has been felt 
concerning the real and abiding fruits of early and abundant prmnise, but 
not more than might have been expected from such a people, with such a 
dian^e in social condition and personal experience to encounter. 

Of the earlier labourers in the Jamaica mis^on, some have rductantly 
withdrawn from the field, and are now employed usefully at home. Mr. 
Blyth is passins the evening of his laborious life as a Bussion-minister 
in Glasgow. Mr. Anderson is rendering good service to the cabmen 
of Glasgow. Mr. Hope Waddell, after founding the important mksion 
at Old Calabar, has n*om shattered health relinquished forei^ service ; 
but so soon as strength permits, a sphere of home-labour wiU doubtless 
present itself in the good providence of God. 

In October, 1847, the stations in Jamaica belonging to the Scottish 
Missionary Society were transferred to the United Fre^yterian Church. 
The exigencies of the mission demanded some such st^ The diurches 
which formeriy supported this missdon had, of late years, originated 
denominational missions. The United Secession Church had planted a 
mission m Jamaica, and this circumstance, coupled with the fact, that all 
the missionaries of that period, with one exception, had ^one from the 
bosom of that Church, rendered it both natural and desirable that the 
transference should be efiected. Since the assumption of this mission by 
the United Presbyterian Church, several important advances have been 
made, which fall to be noticed under the account given c^ Uiat Churdi*s 
missionary operations. 

[The Seoitiah Missionary Register; Reports and Papers of the 
Society ; Reports of the Bible Society ; Glen^s Journal of a Tour from 
Astrachan to Karaes; Missionary Record of the United Pre^yterian 
Church; Blyth's Jamaica; Dr. Emg^s Jamaica; Missionary Record of 
the Church of Scotland, &c.] 
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THE GLASGOW MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Glasgow Society was instituted in February, 1796. Like the 
London and Scottish Societies, its constitution was catholic, and its 
directorate and mission agents were drawn &om all evangelical 
communities. The field selected for cultivation was Western Africa, 
In 1797, and in conjunction with the London and Scottish Societies, 
its first agents, Messrs. Campbell and Henderson, went fbrdi to 
Sierra Leone. (See page 115.) These missionaries seem to have 
formed very inadequate conceptions of the work to which they had 
devoted their lives, and were exceedingly deficient in their prepara- 
tions for active and efficient service. Their imion upon the field 
was nominal The missionary career of each was brief, sadly 
chequered, most damaging to the interests of the young mission, and 
terminated in withdrawal or dismissal The autumn of the same 
year found Messrs. Fergusson and Graham on their way to the 
same field of labour. Their destination was somewhat changed, 
owing to the unsettled condition of the country. But both fell 
victims to a putrid fever shoi-tly after they had located themselves 
at Sherbro, on the mainland. It may be said, therefore, tiiat this 
Society never broke ground in Western Africa. Their first staff 
was unhappily chosen, for they wanted eveiy element ci character, 
attainments, and experience, to fit them for missionary labours. 
The second staff perished ere they had matured their schemes, and 
entered upon actual operations.- 

Afler a considerable interval, this Society resolved upon a resumption 
of missionary work, and now turned their attention to Southern Africa, 
In 1821, a mission was opened in Eaffiraria by the Rev. W. R. Thomson 
and Mr. J. Bennie. The soil was most unpromising. The land was not 
filled with idols, but the people were strangers to all modes of worshipj 
and even to the very feelmg of veneration. Their minds were, on reli- 
gious matters, a peifect blank. There seemed nothing in the feelings, 
convictions, or habits of the people, upon which the missionaries could lay 
hold, or found a system of aggressive operations. There was needed, "not 
only the right direction of feeling, as m every district of earth, but the 
very creation of the feeling, for the knowledge of God and sin did not 
exist in them. Despite these difficulties the missionaries persevered, were 
encouraged by fresh and opportune arrivals of labourers from time to 
time, and succeeded in forming stations at Chumie in 1821, at Lovedale 
in 1824, at Balfour in 1828, at Bumshill and Fine in 1830, and in Iggi- 
bighainl836. 

The difficulties attendant upon such a mission can scarcely be over- 
estimated. To go to a land without reli^ous worship, and speak to the 
people of a Supreme Being, and of all the doctrines and duties associated 
with such a belief, required courage, tact, devotedness to the Saviour, 
and the ability to hope against hope. Their preadiing and teaching had 
at first no appeal to make to conviction or prejudice on the part of the 
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Kaflirs. Stupidity and apathy nniversaUy prevailed. Unless they had 
hope of receiving something tangible, they would scarcely stay to listen, 
and often hurried off or hid diemselves to avoid the necessity of heariiug 
the missionaries. The females, who had never been treated as the equals 
of men, were singularly, yet consistently, averse to instruction. They had 
never enjoyed the privilege of thinking for themselves, and w^e therefine 
disposed to leave the matter with uieir husbands or fathers. It can 
scarcely be doubted, however, that the employment of an interpr^er, 
which cut off direct intercourse, operated at first prejudkaally to the 
securing of their interest. 

In 1823, the Rev. Mr. Ross and his wife arrived in Kaffirland. ^ Already 
there had been some interest excited. Schools were being -rigorously 
conducted. A circumstance had occurred which attracted attention to the 
mission. Sicana, the chief of a kraal near Kat River, feeling that he was 
dangerouslv ill, went first to the house of God for worship, then told his 
people witn the earnestness of a man who would die that day, that the soul 
without Christ was wretched, that his own happiness in these his last 
hours came from Christ, and that the people snould repair in a.bodf to 
the teacher. They came to Chumie, where Mr> Thomson was labouring, 
and in the course of that year (1823) five Elaffirs were baptized, and a 
class was formed of candidates for baptism. In 1830, a chapel was nused, 
capable of accommodating 400 persons, and from the first the attendance 
upon the stated diets of worship was about 300. They met in the evening 
for conversation and catechizing upon the instructions of the day. A little 
village was rapidly rising around the Chumie station, with comfortable 
houses and tasteful gardens. A station was opened at Lovedale in 1824, 
and was assigned to the care of the Rev. Mr. Ross, and Mr. Beniue the 
catechist. In 1828, another station was opened at Balfour. Already con- 
siderable progress had been made in the Kaffir translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and the Gospel of John was in the hands of the people. 

At the end of 1834, a dreadfiil war broke out betwixt the Kaffirs and 
the frontier colonists. There had long been bitter heartburnings on both 
sides, and each eyed the movements of the other with the utmost jealousgr. 
Some cattle of the Kaffirs had straved across the boundary line, and were 
seized by the military. A skirmish ensued, when the Kaffirs recaptured 
their cattle, but at the sacrifice of two lives, and with one of their chie& 
seriously wounded. This latter circumstance so embittered them, that 
they Kterallv panted for revenge. Impatient and ferocious, they pillaged 
private dwellings, murdered the innocent, crossed the frontier, and spread 
desolation and death all around. The attack was unexpected. The 
colonists were not prepared for self-defence. The booty carried fi»m 
the field of carnage was excessive — up to the very limits of their ability to 
remove it. The missionaries were accused of conniving with the colonists, 
inasmuch as they had not restrained the soldiers. So long as it was pos- 
sible, the missionaries clung to their stations and people. When they did 
at length consent to quit their spheres, and seek refuge in Grahamstown, it 
was with great loss of property. Mr. Chalmers lost aff his personal property 
but his Hible. The time of vengeance came for the British troops, and 
the Kaffirs cried aloud for peace. Their country was restored to them, on 
condition that they would continue in peace, and the Fish River was once 
more declared as the colonial boundary. 
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Towards the end of 1835, the missionaries returned to their scenes of 
labour. Great desolation had been wrought. Some of the mission settle- 
ments had been devoted to the flames. Others were fearfully dilapidated. 
The first work of the missionaries, therefore, was to repair their shattered 
tenements. The storm had spent its strength, and a deep calm followed, 
which made the missionaries hope for the fulfilment of theur long-cherished 
wishes at no distant day. But there was a war raging also in Scotland, 
which had ranged the directors of the Society into opposing parties. The 
controversy about church establishments, which had been most unwisely 
introduced into the mission-board, led to deep alienation of heart, and 
to a division of the Society towards the end of 1887. The constitution 
expressly provided against the discussion of such (j^uestions, and had it 
been honoured, would have kept the finends of missions in harmony, de- 
spite their views and feelings on that and kindred questions. But the thin 
side of the wedge had been fully inserted, and the excited feelings of a 
party drove it to a separation of the erewhUe compact fi^temity. One of 
the secretaries had entered upon a private correspondence with one of the 
missionaries on the question of separation. The deed of the secretary had 
received the sanction of some of his co-directors. The question was not 
only proposed to the board, but pressed to a vote by the parties who had 
so mjudiciously invaded the harmony and peace which hitnerto prevailed. 
The dissenting members of the board urged, and with all firmness, asid 
even pertinacity, that the motion was in itself a subversion of the SocietVs 
constitution, and that nothing had arisen in their joint labours to justify 
or necessitate division. The majority insisted upon separation. Arrange- 
ments were forthwith made — that the agents in Kaffirland should be con- 
sulted, that they should be adopted by either section according to their 
individual decision, and that the properties and obligations should be dis- 
tributed accordingly. The Rev. Messrs. Bennie, Ross, and Laing, with 
two catechists, indicated their favour for the Church Establishment section. 
The Rev. Messrs. Chalmers and Niven adhered to the dissenting section. 

The brethren in the foreign field had lived in the utmost cordiality 
They had merged all differences on minor points in the desire to secure the 
spiritu^ welfare of Kaffirland. Despite the party position into which they 
had been driven, they loved as brethren, and actually resolved to continue 
their one presbytery, and proceed as if nothing had occurred. This they 
did for a time, and doubtless would have continued, had not the Church mis- 
sionaries received peremptory orders, by a minute of the home board, to 
demand firom all entrants into the presbytery a full and unqualified sub- 
scription to the standards of the Church of Scotland. Admission to 
the presbytery was cbnseauently denied to two missionaries whom the 
dissenting section (the Glasgow African Missionary Society) had sent 
out, firom their conscientious objections to the 23d chapter of the Con- 
fession of Faith, which assumes and asserts the power of the civil 
magistrate within the Church of Christ. The division of the Kaffir pres- 
bytery was rendered a painfiil necessity by the edict of the home board of 
directors. 

The division of the parent Society, as we have said, took place in 
December, 1837. The Established Qiurch section, being the stronger, 
retained the old name, and appended the clause, ^* Adhermg to the prin- 
ciples of the Church of Scotland." The dissenting section formed a new 
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Sodety, and called it "The Glasgow Afrioan Mianonary Soddtj." Six 
years afler that divisioa, the Chorai of Soothmd was rent asunder. The 
directors who intruded their churchism most unnecessarily and oSctattvdy 
upon the board of the Missionary Society, were found in the disruption (x 
the Church, contending tor the headship of Christ, and were folhAred by 
^ all the Kaffir missionaries into the Free Church. 

The Glasgow Missionary Society was transferred to llie Free Churdi 
on the 29th October, 1844. The Glasgow African MissicHiaiy Sooietjr 
was assumed by the United Presbyterian Church on the 27th July, 1847. 
The former, at the date of the transfer, had a mission soninary, 12 Badges 
under education, 8 mission stations, 5 missionaries, and 52 communicants. 
The latter had 4 stations, 3 missionaries, 90 schdars, 57 oommonioants, 
and a considerable fund in hands. 

[Quarterly Papers and Beports of the Glasgow Missionary Societjr; 
Missionary Magazine ; Missionary NoHces ; Caffirarian Messenger ; AfM- 
sionary Records of the Free and we United Presbyterian Churdies, &c.] 
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This Society was instituted in London in April, 1799. As its title 
denotes, it was attached to the Church of England. For a time 
there was no action taken beyond the appoinlanent of a oommittee. 
Two causes led to this delay. The Societies for " Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge," and for "The Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts," belonged to the Church, and the latter of tjiiese 
societies had, for nearly a century, been largely and liberally sup- 
ported. The other cause of delay was found in the fact that they 
had not fixed upon a field of labour, and had not secured agents. 
It was wisely resolved not to interfere with their large and pros- 
perous society, which, as we have seen, mainly contemplated 
colonial action — ^yet it was deeply felt that there were both room 
and need for an association which would devote its attention chiefly, 
if not exclusively, to Pagandom. The original design of the Society 
was to operate in Africa and the East. That fact was embodied in 
the first designation of the Society. But the following pa^es show 
that, though the sphere contemplated by the first board of directors 
was neither small nor unimportant, this Society has planted missions 
over widely extended regions. Its agents have, generally speaking 
been singularly devoted men. Their labours have been largely 
owned and blessed by the Spirit of GkxL 

The constitution of the Society provides for membership on the 
payment of a specified annual oontribution. Its directorate is vested 
in seven governors and a treasurer, chosen by the members at their 
annual meeting, together with ^ general committee of twenty-five 
members. The general business is conducted by the committee. 
At first, and for a long time, this Society was simply supported 
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and governed by the members of tlie EpiBcopal (^xnrdi, and 
not subject to ecclesiastical authority. Many of its early mission- 
aries were, as we find, foreigners and Lutherans. It is now nearly 
twenty years since this Society was placed under the superinten- 
dence of the heads of the United Churches of England and Ireland. 
For a time previously, indications had been given of the approaching ' 
change, and the appointment of bishops in foreign parts was re- 
garded as rendering that chaftge not only desiiable but indi^ensable: 
Soon as this change was consummated, the agents of the Society, 
who belonged to other Christian communities, w^e re-ordained. 
Many of these agents had laboured for a number of years, and 
to the satisfaction of the Episcopal Church. None but the 
deeply bigoted can help deploring the implied necessity for re- 
ordination to the ministers of Reformed and Protestant com- 
munities. It would have been well that Rome had been left in the 
solitary enjoyment or usurpation of that exclusive and arrogant 
spirit, 

WESTERN AFRICA: 

The three ^rand divisions of Western Africa are Senegambia, npi>er or 
Northern Gumea, and Southern Ethiopia or Guinea. The inhabitants 
comprise three great families correspondmg to these three divisions. In 
the first division are found the Foulahs, the Mandingoes, and the Jalofs. 
The Nigritian family inhabit the second division, and are found in several 
subdivided tribes. The Nilotic family occupy the third division. The 
only kingdoms of any note are Ashantee and Dahomey. Generally, the 
people are found in small and independent communities, vdth a kind of 
patriarchal government. 

Though low in the scale of intelligence, the Western Afncans are by no 
means the lowest in the human famuy. They have a fixed location— tiU 
the soil — display industry and foresight — ^know somewhat of the mecha- 
nical arts — ^and cultivate commerce. Their Hterature is oral, and consists 
of fables, tales, and traditions. The Mohammedans among them have, 
of course, their own sacred books. As a people, they are addicted to vice 
in all its forms. Falsehood is fearfully prevalent. Confidence between 
man and man is unknown. The belief in witchcraft renders {>ropert^'and 
life insecure, and mutual affection in every respect absolutely impossible. 

The Pagan tribes of Western Africa seem, according to the best autho- 
rities, to have a species of belief in a Supreme Being. They have net 
only a name to indicate that belief, but some of the tribes have two or 
three subordinate epithets to represent the Supreme as the creator, 
governor, and preserver. The belief has little or no influence. They 
do not realize in thought and feding even what the names denote, 
and regard the Supreme as unconcerned and indifferent to His own 
creation. A faith in futurity is universal, but confused and gross. 
Believing in the transmigration of souls, they hold in special vene- 
ration some of the infenor animal% as carrying the spurits of their 
ancestors or friends. They have strange and conflicting notions also 
Hbout the separation of the dead. Some dream about an ordeal which 
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must be passed, which is probably a relic of the teaching of ike PortiigaeBe 
Popish missionaries. 

Fetishism and devil-worship are the prevalent forms of religion amoii|fl; 
the Pagan tribes. The two forms are separate and distinct, thoogh m 
their exercise they are sometimes commingled, and have often been treated 
, as identical by ill-mformed writers. FelMiism is the wearing of a charm. 
The charm passes under several names in different parts of the conntry. 
It may consist of anything which has been consecrated by the priesta, 
but is usually a piece of wood, horn, ivory, or metaL Thero are several 
classes of fetishes, according to the ends contemplated, and they are 
known by distinct names. Some are worn about the person ; others are 
suspended in the house to ward off danger, or on the highway to &noe 
the farm and orchard, and make them fruitful ; others are worn m 
war to give success; others are of a more public character, to guard 
the villi^e, or to defend the person and house of the chief. Hie 
fetishes are supposed by these simple races to ward off some pending evil, 
or to secure some coveted good, and especially to provide against the 
influences of witchcraft. The fetishes are trusted until proved defective, 
and then they are set aside and others are adopted. The ndth in them does 
not faiL Did a man possess ten, and were nine of them fiuling, he would 
only regard the tenth as the greater treasure. As old age with its feebl^iess 
advances, the veneration for the fetishes becomes greater. Intercourse 
with civilized peoples, and the possession of the Grospel, can alone br^ 
up that potent spell. None thinks of them as other than pieces of sense- 
less matter. Yet all believe that they exercise a mysterious ^uid poweiftil 
influence. 

The chief, we may say, the onl^ real form of religious homage among 
those tribes, has been ciuled ^* devil-worship,'^ and perhaps far the want of 
a more appropriate name. The spirits are invoked or deprecated.. The 
belief is, that there are good spirits whose presence and fiivonr are 
indispensable to their preservation and comfort. To propitiate them th^ 
build houses, and make large and varied offerings. The evil i^iiits are 
viewed as the authors of every form of evil, personal, domestic, and social 
In some places, offering&i are presented to conciliate the devil, and to 
induce him to remove the threatened or actual evil. In other places, whole 
communities have resorted to clubs, with which, amid frantic screams, 
and under the glare of hundreds of torch-lights, they have diased the devd 
from their houses, beyond their town, and for several nules out into the 
country. 

The west^n Africans have manytraditions, some (^ which seem to have 
come originally from the Bible. They believe in the common original of 
the human race, in the deluge, and in the advent o£ a Saviour, but with 
many notions that are grievously gross. The tradition about t^e creatbD 
of man is curious, and represents (xod as having created three white and 
three black men, with a wife to each of the ^ame complexion, and that He 
allowed them to map out their own destiny by the choice of good or erL 
A calabash and a sealed paper were placed upon the groimd. The blade 
men, who had the first chance, made choice of the calabash or box, but 
found in it only some pieces of metals, which they did not know how to 
use. The white men opened the paper, and were taught everything. The 
blacks were consequently left in Africa, and under the care of lesser deities. 
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The wliites were led to the waterside, when the Supreme taught them how 
to build a vessel, which carried them to another country. Tbej have also 
distinct traces of Judaism, — such as ihe existence of twelve families in the 
larger communities, the prohibition of marriage betwixt near relatives, 
the division of time, and tne observance of new moons, the rite of circum- 
cision, the sprinkling of blood upon the door-posts of their dwellings when 
their fetish services are celebrated, and the existence of a two-homed 
altar in the chief priest^s house, to which criminals may flee for protection. 
The funeral orgies are intended to be very imposing. The corpse is washed, 
painted, and properly ornamented. The ceremony begins at an early hour 
of the day. The friends form into a circle in front of the house of the 
deceased. A bullock is slain in honour of the dead. Every visitor is 
expected to bring an offering, which is laid inside the coffin, or on the rude 
board, as the case may be. The male relatives discharge muskets for hours 
together, until they suppose that the dead man is quite satisfied with their 
attentions. In that beuef the bearers hoist the coffin upon their heads, 
and march off to the place of burial. It sometimes happens that the 
bearers get very uneasy, and after moving to and fro, as if unable to pro- 
ceed, qmckly retrace their steps, under the conviction that the dead 
man is dissatisfied. A process of entreatings is then resorted to, and again 
the bearers proceed, but at a quicker pace. If the bearers come in contact 
with any house, the owner is at once suspected as being accessonr to the 
death, and is forthwith subjected to the red-wood ordeal. The oearers, 
so soon as they get relieved of their burden, plunge into water to rid 
themselves of all contamination and ceremonial pollution. The female 
relatives mourn twice a-day for the dead over an entire month, and then 
wash themselves, lay aside all the insignia of bereavement, and return to 
their several duties. The month and the mourning over, the wives or 
widows, after being allowed a short furlough to visit their friends, are db- 
tributed among the brothers of the deceased. 

In 1804, the Church Society sent forth two missionaries, Messrs. Renner 
and Hartwig, whom they had brought from Germany to Sierra Leone, or 
rather to the Susoo Country, in its vicinity. Other societies had made the 
same experiment, but had failed. The United Brethren, or Moravians, 
had, as early as 1736, attempted a settlement on the Gold Coast, and had 
persevered for about forty years, amid great loss of life, but without success. 
In 1795, the Baptist Society sent out two missionaries, when the one failed in 
health, and the other in fame. In 1796, three Societies — ^the London, the 
Scottish, and the Glasgow — ^made a united effort to plant a mission among 
the Foulahs, each contributing two missionaries, but disease and dissension 
thinned their numbers, as well as weakened their strength, and the only 
man who gave promise of usefulness was murdered. The attempt was 
again made by the Glasgow Society; but the two missionaries survived 
their arrival in the country only by a very few months. 

With these startling facts before them, it displayed courage in both the 
directors and the missionaries to engage in a mission, which had been so 
frequently and so signally unsuccessfiu. Yet there is no country upon 
earth, which may not be reached by Gospel agency. The Saviour's com- 
mand carries in it no impossibility. We may &il in adopting the right 
mode of prosecuting missions, but there can be nothing defective in the 
original and Divine commission. It would be well that the directors and 
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supporters of our misaons made arrangements for the fi'eqaent r^am of 
missionaries from inheritable climes to their native land. The expense 
IS unworthy of a consideration where precious life is inyolved, and when 
the dearly bought experience of the agents might be continued in 
the field, and turned to the best possible account Some societieB hsve 
been ** penny wise and pound foolish*' in this respect; and through a 
false economy have allowed noble lives to be sacrificed, and have retarded 
the progress of their missionaij labours by a constant sup^dv of fi^sh 
men, ea<m of whom required outnt and transit, and years of costly experi- 
ence. 

Messrs. Renner and Hartwig arrived at Sierra Leone in AptiU 1804h 
They settled for a time in Freetown, according to instructions, tihat tiiey 
might avail themselves of medical skill during uie process of accHmation* 
Mr. Kenner «accepted of a chaplaincy. Mr. Hartwie was twice visited 
by fever. The furnace seems to have hardened his neart, for the same 
conduct which severed him fi^om the mission ^roudbt his grieving wife 
back to her friends in England. In 1806, Messrs. Bretscher, Nylander, 
and Prasse set sail for Si^ra Leone. The ship stranded on the coast of 
Ireland. The captain died at Madeira. Their arrival at Freetown, there- 
fore, was delayed for several weeks. They went to the Susoo country, 
along with Mr. Renner, in March, 1808. The reception at the hand of 
several chie& was cordial. A house was offered to them bj a slave- 
trader, called Curds, on the condition that they would teach his children. 
The house had been a factory, was large, and had extensive gardens. 
They built a house at a town called Fantimania, &rther up|the country. 
The two stations were called Bashia and Canofiee. Mr. Prasse died, ere 
he had seen the preliminary arrangements completed. The mission was 
reinforced by the arrival of Messrs. Bamett and Wenzel in 1809 ; but 
Mr. Bamett abo died shortlv af);er he had entered the country. 

It had been the wish of tne Society, and it coincided with the views of 
the missionaries, to begin the work of education among the young so soon 
as it was possible. The object was to teach the rising generation in their 
own tongue. Perhaps both the Society and its agents fancied that the 
slave traffic had so blunted the moral perceptions of the adult populatioh 
as to forbid the hope of making impressions upon them. Be that as it 
may, education was at first their only work, and it was a grievous error; 
for never will parents truly appreciate the blessings of education for their 
children until they themselves have come under the influence of the Gros- 
pel. The ignorant parents fancied that if then: children learned from the 
white man's book, they must necessarily outshine their countrymen, and 
rise to distinction. The missionaries were accordingly concussed into the 
work of giving an English education. The favour of the chiefs was secured 
by the tutorship of their sons. The traders could support their off- 
spring; but, generally speaking, the children of the Susoos required 
food and clothing, as well as education and»books, from the missionaries. 
The missionaries ransomed some children from slavery, and wholly sus- 
tained others, and agreed to surrender the half of their salaries for this 
object. The motive was generous, but its want of wisdom was speedily 
apjjarent. The number of candidate-pupils soon made their salary a mere 
moiety of what was needed to accomplish this object. A pleasing 
change was soon manifest. In 1810, Mr. Bretscher had thirty boys in a 
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ecbool which he had buitt. Mrs. Renner had a school of twenty-eight 
girls, tidily arrayed in dresses of their own making. These good deeds 
brought the missionaries often almost within sight of absolute stanration. 
But just so soon as the elevating influence of the Gospel was becoming 
visible, the slavers got alarmed for their traffic, eved every movement 
with suspicion, and began a system of petty yet increasing persecutions. 

After labouring earnestly for six years, Mr. Bretsdier returned to 
England to advocate the neces»ties and claims of the Susoo mission. 
On return, he was accompanied by eight fellow-labourers, including some 
mechanics. He had also stores with him worth about £3,000. When 
they were full of mutual congratulations that in the course of a few more 
days they would reach their brethren, and enter upon their labours, the 
vessel struck upon a reef of the Tongui rocks, and became a wreck. 
After a delay or some days, passed between hope and fear, Mr. Bretscher, 
at the captain^s request, rowed to Goree^ with tne view of securing a vessel 
to save the cargo. Without loss of time he procured a brig. In the 
interval, however, the captain and one of the passengers had been mur- 
dered by the natives, who had assumed the own^^p of the stranded 
vessel, and were auietly discharg^ing the cargo. The property of the 
inissionaiT- staff had gone, but their uves were spared, and an opportunity 
soon offered for proceeding to the land of their adoption. In the short 
space of about eighteen months, only one of the six lay agents who had 
accompanied Mr. Bretscher was engaged in the mission work. One of 
them married into a slave-trader^s famify — ^became familiar with the feariul 
evils — lost his piety and prudence — and neglected his duties. Having 
entered the inchnea path of evil, his descent was rapid, and his fate fear- 
ftilly admonitory. 

A new station was opened on the Bullom shore, and another on the Kio 
Dembia, called Gambier. At Canoffee a church had been raised, and 
fifty children baptized. But the opening prospects of early success were 
soon blasted. The traffic in slaves had been extensivdy and surrepti- 
tiously conducted, in defiance of the legal authorities. Early in 1814 the 
Governor of Sierra Leone despatched three armed vessels to break up the 
factories of the nefarious traders. Twelve factories were destroyed, and 
three hundred slaves were recovered, but without the shedding of blood. 
Suspicion was immediately directed against the missionaries, as having given 
information about their habits and haunts. Vengeance had often been 
threatened against Bashia, but now its voice and vows were fiercer than 
ever. They resorted to the cowarcfly and cruel work of incendiarism, to 
the utter destruction of the official premises and personal property of the 
missionaries, and to the imminent peril of the hves of their households. 
All the property that was saved was a ^ngle trunk and a bed. Mrs. 
Meisner was carried in a blanket firom a sick bed into the open field. The 
missionaries escaped to Cuioffee. The pertinacity of the incendiaries was 
truly dreadful. Time after time the fire was kmdled, and the mission 
families, with the boys under \heiT care, were burned out of building after 
building, until the whole property was destroyed. 

In February, 1815, the Rev. J. C. Sperrhacker and his wife arrived, 
along with four assistants. They had stores to the value of about 
£3,000. Mr. Sperrhacker just looked in upon the field, and then 
closed his eyes in death. Nor was he the only victim of the yellow fever. 
Mrs. Bretscher, and her youngest child, Mrs. Schultz, and her infoaH;. <!}cs^^^ 
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also died. Mr. Schultz, who was prostrate at the time by the same feror, 
could not accompany his wife^s body to its resting-place, and was, ten dajf 
thereafter^laced by her side. Mr. Hartwig diea about that time fitmi 
dropsy. He had long been irregular in mibits, and held a subordinate 
and retired position, and even that solely on account of his acquaintance 
with the language. His wife had just come out from England, having 
heard of his return to consistent and Christian conduct. She arriyed in 
time to dose his eyes in death. She beean a school for young girls, but 
within two months she also died under Sie &tal fever. What cfesolation 
was wrought upon that missionary circle within a few weeks! Within 
eleven years above thirty individuals, old and young, had died in connec- 
tion with this mission. 

In 1816, the assistant secretary of the Society, the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth, visited the mission. In consideration of the successive fires, 
and the severe opposition of both the slave-traders and the people, he 
caused Bashia to be forthwith abandoned. He further changed the 
whole aspect of the mission, by instructing the missionaries that their 
great work was to preach ^e Gospel, and immediately to make the 
attempt. At first the novelty of preaching had a charm for the natives. 
In one place, under the fresh enthusiasm, a chapel was reared. . Other 
places promised to follow the example. But so soon as there was no 
novelty, there was no charm, and the ordinance of preaching was miserably 
countenanced. The experiment was continued for two years, until the 
manifested opposition was deemed insuperable — opposition arising chiefly 
from the slave traffic. At the end of that time all mission agency was 
once more withdrawn from the Susoo country. Missionaries nad been 
tolerated or encouraged by the chiefs and the people, only with the view of 
their bringing trade to the country. When that theory was'exploded, there 
was no help or hope for them. The surviving missionaries, alas! few in 
number, withdrew to the colony, carrying with them many of the children 
whom they had zealously laboured to educate. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

The Society reared an educational establishment at Freetoivn^ with 
the view of training the destitute children whom the missionaries had 
brought from the Susoo country. Land was given by the government, 
and grants of money were made for the erection of buildings, and for the 
support of teachers and pupils. The seminary was at first on Leicester 
Mountain, but was subsequently removed to Regent^s Town, one of the 
villages of the captured negroes. It was called ^^ The Christian Institu- 
tion.^^ Schools were opened also for the children of the re-captured 
slaves, and under government countenance and aid. 

The slave traffic had driven the missionaries from the Susoo country, 
and now it served them on their transference to Sierra Leone. When the 
poor slaves were brought from the smuggling vessels, they were sent to 
different villages, and sustained by the British government until they 
were able to maintain themselves. When these people were brought to 
Regent's Town, in 1813, they were in a most deplorable condition. 
Three years afterwards, eleven hundred had located in that town. In 
June, 1816, Mr. Johnson was appointed to that mission. Men, women, 
and children, taken from slave ships, and belonging to twenty-two 
different countries, without one element of coherence, or feeling of sym- 
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pathy, were the people of his care. The only medium of intercourse 
betwixt them was a very little English. Their common characteristic was 
indolence. There was not one spark of ambition in them. They would 
scarcely consent to accept of decent appareL They lived in utter defiance 
of decency, crowding by tens and even twenties into a miserable hut. Some 
of them preferred any refuse meat to the wholesome rations supplied by 
the government. They would not work. They were wholly given to 
superstition. All had their charms, whilst hateful and hating eadi other. 
Reinforcements were continually arriving from the holds of the smuggling 
vessels, but none was an improvement upon former companies. 

Their indifference was truly vexatious to the heart of the missionary. 
Mr. Johnson had, in the kindest possible way, told them the object of his 
mission, and invited them to meet him at worship on the Sabbath. The 
first meeting was attended by only nine persons, and their slovenly, semi- 
nude bodies told the estimate which they had formed of the service. 
Patience, perseverance, and prayer found their reward. By and by, 
there were symptoms of good being done. The deportment of the people 
became less repulsive. Their apparel spoke of improvement. They 
became more regular in their attenaance, and more attentive during the 
religious services. The number of worshippers steadily increased. In- 
dustry became a virtue and a pleasure with them. Many who had lived 
in the woods, and upon plunder, found their way into the rising village, 
secured a portion of ground, built upon it, and became industrious. The 
whole aspect of the people was changed. The decencies of life were 
respected. Drunkenness, theft, and impurity, retired. Huts rose into 
homes. The literally naked became clothed. Trades were rapidly 
acquired. Streets were formed ; roads were made ; bridges were reared; 
a place of worship was built ; and afterwards public buildings, and even 
hospitals, indicated the onward developnient of dvilization and refine- 
ment, with religion as their great cause and impulse. Cottages with 
gardens were now the property of the negroes, and inside these cottages 
were well-conducted and Christianly-living households. 

These results were not the slow growth of many years and severe 
labours, but the early harvest of faith, and prayer, and enterprise. God 
favoured and blessed the work of His servant. Not many months had 
passed, ere Mr. Johnson hadhi& heart cheered by being asked the question, 
and in all earnestness, " What must I do to be saved? " The missionary 
had reached to the very depths of gloom over his fruitless mission, when 
the sun rose gloriously over the scene of his labours. He had gone in the 
grief of his heart to God ; but he had scarcely concluded his agonizing 
prayer when he was accosted by a yoimg man in deep concern about his 
soul. Many followed upon the same errand. Little did the servant 
know what his gracious Master had in store for him. Boys were found in 
the woods at their devotions, both singly and in groups. Old and young 
became deeply interested and intensely earnest upon the one question 
— the salvation of the soul. Very many were hopefully converted, and 
gave the most decided proofs of humihty, faith, and constancy. The 
sayings of some under conviction, after they had obtained peace, and 
whilst rising into higher degrees of comfort and joy, were simple, 
impassioned, and most graphic. Within a few years the chapel was 
enlarged five times to accommodate the ever-increasing company of 

K 
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worshmpers, until thirteen hundred interested hearers were found mtlnn 
its walls. The schools kept pace with the growth of piety, and numbered 
five hundred pupils. The people rose into a condition of noble indepen- 
dence. They had learned trades ; they were formed into fiimilies ; they 
E)8sessed piety ; and they had no more need of government assistance, bat 
boured with their own hands, and provided for their own households. 
** By their fruits ye shall know them,'* is the divinely furnished test. They 
not only discovered the utmost earnestness to lead industrious and holy 
lives, but were exemplary in their attendance to, and in their attention 
during reli^ous service, were singularlv attached to their spiritual teachers, 
and to thcur kinsmen according to the flesh. Incidents about thb time 
furnish striking illustrations of toe latter of these statements. Hiere wcsre 
constantly arriving fresh cargoes of newly captured slaves. Many reoG^- 
nized in the recent arrivals their own kindred, and gave the most mdnbit- 
able evidences of joy. They would carry tiie weak upon their backs, 
and hasten to the missionary to announce the relationship. Their 
domestic stores were laid under contribution, and everything that was 
supposed capable of ministering to their comfort was instantly produced 
and freely bestowed. The new comers were literally confounded at the 
sight of some whom they had mourned as dead, at their comfortable 
appearance, and at their well-plenished dwellings* 

Their attachment to Mr. Johnson, their missionary, was painfully tested. 
He was about to leave for England. The separation was most aflfecting. 
Hundreds of both sexes accompanied him five miles to the scene of em- 
barkation, and wept outright at the thought of parting from their best 
earthly friend. The simple but graphic saying of one was the voice of 
hundreds of living hearts: ^* Massa, suppose no water live here, we go with 
you all the way, till no feet more move." 

Mr. Wilhelm took charge of the station during Mr. Johnson's absence. 
On the Slst January, 1820, Mr. Johnson returned to Freetown. The 
news spread like wildfire. Hundreds hasted to grasp the hand of their 
teacher in the exuberance of their joy. Again, in 1828, Mr. Johnson 
left for England, to bring back his \me, who had gone home to recruit 
her health ; but he was not more than a week at sea, when he was seized 
by a violent fever and died. 

This sad bereavement was but the beginning of lamentations. Hie 
Rev. Mr. During, who had laboured with equal success at Gloucester 
station, embarked about four months afterwards, with his wife, and the 
vessel was lost A time of terrible sickness followed, which cut off many 
of the people, and not fewer than eight of the Society's agents, in addition 
to two of the Colonial chaplains. The almost unbroken succession of 
deaths was truly appalling. That ever memorable year, 1823, records the 
fall of godly and earnest labourers, month after month. Mr. Bunyer, and 
Rev. W. H. Schemel died in April ; Rev. Mr. Flood, chaplain, and Rev. 
Mr. Palmer, chaplain, at sea, in May ; Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Bunyer, Mrs. 
Vaughan, and Rev. Mr. Becknar, in June ; Mr. Vaughan, in November; 
Mr. Fope, in the following March ; Mrs. Schemel in June. These, with 
the Rev. W. Johnson, and the Rev. Mr. During and his wife, lost at sea, 
make a dark and dismal catalogue. Such breaches were sufficient to 
damage any mission, however consolidated and prosperous, even though 
they occurred only once in a half century. But such was no nnusi^ 
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occurrence. In 1825, there died, in connection with that mission, the 
Revs. Charles Knight and Henry Brook, and Mrs. Coney, who had 
recently arrived ; ^N&s. Metzger, Mrs. Gerber, Mr. C. Taylor, and Rev. 
G. Nylander. In 1826, we read of the deaths of one missionary, and 
three of the wives of the agents. We have specified these cases, which 
are truly appalling, to show that it is alike the duty and the interest of 
the directors of nussions to set about devising measures whereby predons 
lives may be preserved. Were labourers in these unhealthy chmes re- 
quired to make frequent and periodical visits to their fatherland, their 
constitutions might be strengthened, so as to throw off the desolating 
fevers. So long as strength continues, they continue at work. But it is 
well known that the spirit may rise into new zeal whilst the flesh is grow- 
ing weak. The journey home is in very many cases much too late, and 
almost never sufficiently fr^uent. 

What we have said of the success of Freetown mission, under the care 
of Mr. Johnson, holds true of the other stations of the Sserra Leone dis- 
trict. The deaths, and consequent suspension of agencies, inflicted serious 
injury. In 1821, Sir Charles M'Arthy, the governor, visited the various 
villages of the re-captured negroes, and gave this report : — *^ They had all 
the appearance and regularity of the neatest village in England, with a 
churcn, a school, and a commodious residence for the missionaries asid 
teachers, though in 1817 they had not been more than thought of." But 
it would seem as if the work retroffraded afterwards. Nor can we wonder 
at it, when we read of twenty-five connected with the mission dying 
betwixt 1823 and 1826, and when the work was necessarily confided to 
native agents, who were ill able to sustain the reputation or promote the 
schemes of the fallen. In addition to this circumstuice, there were large 
accessions of negroes to the colony, and the absence of a proper super- 
vision of them. Several of the agents had been called by the governor 
to act as civil superintendents of the villages, for which they were unfor- 
tunately incompetent. The government, upon an inspection in 1826, were 
dissatisfied at the untoward aspect. They had themselves larsely to blame 
for it ; first of all, in the appomtments which they made of the overseers, 
and, secondly, in pouring into the reformed villages such hosts of firesh 
captured negroes, who wielded a sadly demoralizing influence. They seem 
to have forgotten the fine old maxim, **evil communications corrupt good 
manners.** In one vear 2,400 were added to die villages. Had these been 
introduced sparingly, or had several new villages been formed as the 
numbers increased, with well-appointed superintendents, the evil might 
have been greatly modified, if not wholly averted. As it was, the wonder 
is, that matters were not worse. Besides, there was not the same careful- 
ness to teach trades to the newly imported ; and the system of supporting 
them, until they could earn their bread as labourers, was not a sufficient 
stimulus to personal exertion. 

In 1827, the new governor of the colony, with a view to greater 
economy and efficiency in the schools, relieved the Society's agents of the 
oversight of the villages, that they might address themselves entirely to 
their own proper woi. That was a great boon to these earnest men, 
who had very often been misunderstood and misrepresented. But the 
new regime of the schools was of such a character that the missionaries 
could not concur in it or co-operate, from the feeling that they would 
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thereby barter awa^r their independence, and be compelled to reoogmze 
the control of the civil power in their purely spiritual operations. They 
accordingly withdrew firom. the government schools, and opened others in 
connection with their own mission, which became after a time more 
influential and successful than ever. 

For many years the Society toiled on in the midst of discouragements 
and difficulties arising out of the climate, which was so fatal to Europeans, 
the condition of the people, and especially, the relation to the government. 
There was a very marked declension in spiritual things. The same ;Dum- 
bers did not congregate for worship, nor was the same interest manifested 
by those who did attend. It is due to the Christian character of the com- 
municants to state, that generally, although their zeal was sensiblj dimin- 
ished, their walk and conversation were otherwise consistent with thor 
religious profession. The agents had to sow in tears, and to wait for the 
harvest. The work of education grew upon them. ^^ The Christian Insti- 
tution*' rose into great efficiency. Many pupils were trained for the ser- 
vice of the mission, but were sometimes introduced prematurely into the 
position of religious teachers, and disappointed the hopes which had been 
cherished. Many, however, were sted&st and consistent, and accomplished 
much good. Higher dass schools, at which the sons of chie& attended, 
and schools for the proper education of girls, were very successful. Thc^ 
tended much to the restoration of the earlier and bright years of this 
interesting mission. 

The work among the adult population resumed its former interest and 
vigour. The Sabbath and sanctuary were again honoured. Grood order 
was restored. Family religion prevailed. Brotherly love was everywhere 
manifest. The Scriptures were extensively circulated. There was now 
rising in their own villages a band of educated youths, fully qjualified to 
teach and preach. In a native agency lies the hope for missions in a 
climate so fatal to Europeans. The African intellect is both acute and 
vigorous. The only requisite in their training is caution and care, lest 
they^ too suddenly assume a position and character which they are not 
qualified creditably to sustain. The appeals for help rising from the scene 
of this mission were many and urgent. One of the missionaries was met on 
the highway b^ a band of children, and his arrival in the country was 
greeted after this fashion: — " New white man, new mission, thank God.** 
There were many honouring testimonies borne to the improved character 
of the negroes. Men were drawn from the Christian villages to serve on 
juries at the colonial sessions, and they acquitted themselves to admiradon. 
The chief-justice on one occasion remarked, that, ten years previously, 
when the . population was only 4,000, there were forty cases on the calen- 
dar of crime, and at that time, when the population had risen to 16,000, 
there were only six cases, and not one from a village wider Christian 
instruction. The hearts of the missionaries were filled with joy, and their 
journals and letters teem with expressions of their gratitude to the God of 
grace. Their converts walked in purity, and in great mutual affection and 
carefulness. The songs of Zion rose from the house, the way, the woods, 
and wheresoever the converts were found. Although the people went 
forth to the cultivation of then: own plots of ground at five A.M., they 
never lefl their dwellings without singing their grateful hymn and offering 
up prayer along with their families. In the evening, when the day's 
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work was over, these exercises were repeated. The desire for the Word 
of God was most encouraging. In 1846, Mr. Beale writes : — " Seven 
years ago, a large stock of Scriptures was always on hand ; but latterly, as 
fast as they have arrived, they have been purchased by eager applicants. 
The last two shipments were hailed by the people with peculiar joy. They 
completely beset my house, and, within a fortnight after each arrival, 
nearly the whole of the smaller Bibles, 1 ,500 in number, were exhausted." 
Another pleasing feature in the converts is their zeal in the diffusion of 
the Gospel. They have their missionary associations, and their anniver- 
sary services, in which the converts take part. In 1851, the amount 
collected at one station was £123 5s. 8d. This amount, induding £30 5s. 
Hd. from the children at school, was contributed by 134 communicants, 
and 50 candidates for membership. 

The followers of Mohammed have of late years been very industrious in 
Sierra Leone. They have reared lofty mosques, and have gained not a 
few converts from among the liberated negroes. But it is to be hoped 
that, with the Bible in their hands, the simple people will duly discern and 
indignantly reject the glaring impostures of the false prophet. 

The Yorubah Mission. — ^The Yorubah or Yarriba country was at one 
time one of the most powerful kingdoms in Western Africa. In 1817, A 
civil war arose in the market about a cowrie's worth of pepper, which 
dragged into it every tribe, town, and man within its many provinces. 
The destruction was frightful. The soil, formerly well tilled and fruitful, was 
neglected, whilst man warred with man. The people, once so hospitable, 
became conspicuous for their savage cruelty. Out of the literal wreck of 
1 45 towns arose the city of Abbeokuta, the seat of the Church Society's 
Yorubah Mission. There are in that city, it is supposed, about 100,OK)0 
people. The inhabitants had fled from the wasted villages, cleared away 
the forest, and continued building until streets of houses were furnished 
for their accommodation. The people generally are agriculturists. Yet 
there are many mechanics and tradesmen in every useful calling. Their 
religion is polytheistic. They have no proper idea of the Supreme Being. 
They have a god for every sphere, and are great believers in charms, 
divination, and witchcraft. Their chief gods are — Saugo, the god of 
thunder, and Ifa, the god of divination. The people umversally pray to 
the spirits of their deceased fathers. The " Egun" is the spirit of a dead 
man, which, after varied incantations, comes forth from the sacred grove, 
and personates various parties, and for different purposes. The scene 
is a masquerade, and a man acts it in the most grotesque apparel The 
*' Egu," or " Oro," is associated with the government as well as with 
religion. It is a secret society, bound by me most sacred oaths. No 
woman is allowed to become a member ; and if, unhappily, one is discovered 
or suspected of knowing its mysteries, she is immediately put to death. 
When the "Egun" comes to town, the women hide themselves in the 
darkest comer. Through this influence the government is conducted, 
its laws sanctioned, and its penalties enforced. When the culprit is 
punished, it is said Oro has eaten him, and no question is asked. The popu- 
lation of the Yorubah country has been variously estimated. The Church 
Society, in its report for 1852, represents their qpssionaries as finding 
four towns within two or three days* travel of Abbeokuta, with a popula- 
tion of 200,000. There are many other towns, and the same language b 
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spoken in all, so that the way is open for going foiih to possess the land, 
in the name of Him who porchased it by His blood. Manj of the people 
have embraced Mohammedanism, which proTes that tbqr we not hc^ie- 
lessly wedded to their sup er s titious Tiews. 

In December, 1844, tl^s Bev. Messrs. Townsend, Gollner.and Crowther, 
went to Abbeokuta with the view of opening a mis^on. Mr. Crowther was 
an African, a native of the Yombah district. He was rescued from a Por- 
tuguese slaver hj a British cruiser, carried to l^erra Leone, educated in the 
Fourah Bay institution, sent to England, where he ccmipleted his education 
at the Society's institution in Islington, and was ordained by the Bieliop of 
London as a missionary to Sierra Leone. Two other native Africans, 
Messrs. Nicol and Matthews, in 1850, were ordained by the Bishop of 
London, and went forth in the service of the Society. 

Samuel Crowther preached his first English sermon in Africa in the 
Freetown Church, on the 3d December, 1843, when great interest and 
high hopes were excited. In the following January, he established a ser- 
vice in Yorubah, his native tongue. The novelty of the service attracted 
an immense crowd. For a considerable time many of the Yombah tribe 
had fek and expressed a strong desire to return to the land of ihest nativity. 
To prepare for conceding to meir natural wishes, Mr. Townsend, in 1848, 
repaired to Abbeokuta, had an interview with Sodeke, the cfaiel^ was 
received courteously, and was promised every manner of countenance. The 
chief, moreover, wrote to the governor of Sierra Leone, thanking him for 
what the British government had done for his people, and promising to 
suppress the slave traffic in his country. This report made hundreds bosilj 
prepNBre for return to their fatherland. They earnestly petitioned for a 
missionanr to accompany them, and Andrew Wilhelm, a native teacher of 
long-triea worth, was surrendered to them. 

^e local committee decided upon Abbeokuta as the first and chief 
station. Mr. Townsend proceeded to England for ordination, and returned 
to the colony early in December, 1844. On the 18th of December, the Bev. 
Messrs. Townsend, Gollner, and Crowther, with their wives, and four native 
teachers, went by an American vessel that happened to be at Freetown. 
They took with them a firame house, which Mr. Townsend had brought 
from England. They arrived safely at Badagry, on the 17th January, 
1845. Sodeke, the chief, had lately died, and the country vras engaged 
in the funeral obsequies. They resolved, therefore, to tarry for a little 
at Badagry ; but whilst they tarried, the King of Didiomey went to war 
with the Yorubahs upon some quarrel in the slave trf^c. liieir detention 
extended over eighteen months. They began missionanr labours at Ba- 
dagry amon^ the mixed population, preachm^ the Gospel under the shade 
of a tree. Xhe greater part of the Liturgy had been translated by Mr. 
Crowther. A native house was erected. Mr. Townsend^s fi^me house 
was also set up. Mr. Gollner remained at Badagry as the stated mis- 
sionary. It was deemed advisable to preserve this branch mis»on, as 
iumishinff facilities for intercourse betwixt the coast and the interior. 

The other agents reached Abbeokuta in July, 1846. Their reception was 
most flattering. When their arrival in the vicinity became known, the public 
oier went forth with this advertisement— that the heaviest penalties would 
be visited upon any who dared insult or steal from the coming strangers, and 
he gave to it all due publicity. The whole of the previous Lord's Day had 
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been passed by the chiefs in a bitter altercation about the right of receiying 
the missionaries. On arriving at the ferry of the river Ogun, they were 
met by a company of Sierra Leone people. * On the opposite bank another 
large party, in English dress, gave them a right hearty welcome. Their first 
work was to visit the various chie&, which engaged them four entire da3rs. 
The next work was to explain to the assemble chiefs their mission and 
intentions. Mr. Crowther made the explanations, and read a letter from 
the colonial governor. The chiefs listened with attention^ gave expression 
to their satisfaction, and promised all encouragement. The missionaries set 
themselves to erect buildings, and, meanwhile, preached in the open air to 
large congregations. Mr. Wilhelm, who preceded them, had paved the 
way for their arrival. A month alter their arrival, Mr. Crowther was visited 
by hLs mother and brother. He had been torn away from his mother, 
twenty-five years previously, for the slave market. They had not heard of 
each other during all that time. Their meeting brought tears to many 
eyes. The mother rejoiced over her restored son, gladly received the Word 
of truth at his lips, and became the first fruit of that mission. The son 
was saved in the mercy of God, and honoured by Grod in bein^ put into 
the ministry of Christ ; but the earliest was the best seal to his ministry, 
his own beloved mother, for whom he had often prayed, vet amid all the 
gloom of uncertainty whether she was really alive, or where or how she 
was situated. That was a scene, which must have filled the hearts of 
angels with more than common rapture. 

Early in 1848, the Rev. Messrs. Smith and Miiller, with their wives, arrived 
at £adagry. Mrs. Miiller survived her entrance upon the field by only 
three weeks. Mrs. Townsend became so feeble that her husband accom- 
panied her to England. At Badagry there was little prospect of success. 
The people were miserably selfish, and fancied that they were entitled to a 
pecuiuanr reward for allowing their children to be educated, fed, and 
clothed by the mission. The x orubahs seem, however, to have been a 
higher type of the African. They were neither so dull nor corrupt as those 
who lived upon the coast. On the 6th February, and before leaving for 
England, Mr. Townsend baptized three women and two men upon the 
most satisfactory evidences of conversion. In that first sheaf of the harvest 
was Mr. Crowther^s mother. The three women were modestly dressed in 
white. Aiter the ceremony Mr. Crowther preached a suitable and most 
impressive sermon, which went to the heart of many. There were at this 
time nearly one hundred candidates for baptism. 

Three years after the commencement of the Yorubah mission, five hundred 
were regular in their attendance upon the ordinances of grace — eighty were 
members of the church, and nearly two hundred were candidates tor Chris- 
tian privileges. The religion of Christ was the one topic of conversation 
in all places — in the market and on the farm, as well as at the firesida 
The people were sighing after Christ, and not unfii^uently cried aloud for 
salvation. Some came to soofi^ and remained to pray. Some came to pray, 
and ere they left were praising God. These were gradous times, when 
God was blessing the people by His word and Spirit. The power of the 
old superstitions was broken, and rapidly disa^jpearing. 

But the very success of the Gospel did, as it always does, provoke the 
hatred of the human heart in the form of bitter and unrelentmg persecu- 
ticm. The native and idolatrous priests, who felt not merely that thebr craft 
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was in danger, but that they were left without followers, attempted now 
to accomplish by force what they had failed to do by falsehood and 
fraud. In four or five of the townships in Abbeokuta they seized the 
Christian converts — thrust them into the stocks, publicly chastised them, 
fined them in heayy amounts, and even threatened to murder them. The 
missionaries hasted to the principal chiefs, who interposed and threw their 
shields over the Christians. The attempt was renewed in 1850. The cause 
was believed to be the blockade of Lagos by the British squadron, which 
had effectually prevented the shipment of slaves. The heaa slave-trading 
chief got literally furious, and threatened the lives of all who dared go 
to church. Captain Becroft, the British consul, opportunely, yea, provi- 
dentially, was in the vicinity, and secured the ^ood offices of the other 
chiefs for the protection of the imperilled Christians. The native priests, 
and the slave-traders, arc the great opponents of the Gospel in Yorubab. 
The chiefs are under restraint, and many of them against their will. The 
great superstition of the country is the consulting of their gods through an 
oracle ; but they have never succeeded in getting the oracle to utter a word 
against the white man and his religion. 

Towards the end of 1850, the parties involved in the slave trade made a 
united and determined effort to crush the mission and expel its agents. The 
King of Dahomey attempted an invasion. On the hostile army appearing 
before Badagr}-, some of the missionaiy schoolboys were removed to places 
of safety, but Mr. Gollner remained at his post. On Sunday, the 2d 
March, the enemy approached Abbeokuta. Many of the converts went 
from public worship and private' prayer-meetings, to defend the walls oi 
the city, for the whole city had been summoned to turn out in defence. 
The missionaries continued at their posts, and appealed to God for pro- 
tection. Masses of warriors, of both sexes, rushed down upon the city, 
which was defended only by a mud wall. They fought with all the en^gy 
of desperation, but with great loss, and to a complete overthrow. The 
loss of the Yorubahs was exceedingly small. The missionaries interposed 
to save the lives of the prisoners, and got them exchanged for the means 
of future defence. The victory of Yorubah was remarkable, and was 
almost universally attributed to the Christian's God. Persecution forth- 
with ceased. The chiefs sent their sons to schools, and became personally 
more accessible to Gospel influences. Badagry was also attacked, and all 
but demolished. The mission premises escaped the almost universal burn- 
ing. The British cruisers interposed, beat back the assailants, secufed still 
more effective measures against the slave trade, and new treaties for the 
protection of missionaries, and of all lawful commerce. The foundations 
of an important scheme, called the Niger Mission, have been laid with 
great wisdom by Mr. Crowther, the native minister, with only native 
assistants. Three stations have been opened, and are in active and 
efficient operation. The Kabba, among the Haussa and Kufi tribes, is 
the central station, and is, from its geographical position, the entrep6t of 
an immense traffic betwixt the coast and the African interior. 

The Yorubah mission is most interesting, and promises yet to be emi- 
nently successful in the diffusion of the Gospel. New fields are constantly 
being discovered, and the converts of this mission represent manypeoples 
who are yet sitting in darkness. The motley group, at first so difficult to 
influence, in the absence of all the elements of harmony, now furnish so 
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manj prepared agencies for the publication of the Gospel in fields which are 
ever and anon coming into view and calling for labourers. The Badagrj 
mission has long since been removed to Lagos, tWrtj-ws miles eastward. 
Dr. Vidal was appointed the liiahop of Serra Leone in 1853. Many 
labourers have gone to the help of the ever- extending mission. Many 
have also gone forth admirably equipped, from their own seminary. Had 
there been only one Samuel Crowther, this mission would have been 

gloriously rewarded ; but many Crowthers, able and energetic preachers, 
aye appeared. This mission has had its martyrs ^so, whose sayini^, 
doingS; and endurings, are altogether worthy of the early and honoured 
centuries. The last detailed statement of mission scenes, agencies, and 
results, so far as reported is :— 
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New Zealand. 

New Zealand lies in the Southern Pawfic, is about 900 miles long by 700 
broad. Its sceneryis exceedingly varied, and universally admired. Some 
of its mountwns rise to 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. Their sides 
are covered with wood, and their summits with snow. Some of the forests 
are extensive, and yet no beaats of prey are found in them. The country 
abounds with majestic rivers and lukes. The aorthern island, which is 
indeed almost the entire of New Zealand, has fourteen divisions. The 
climate is temperate, and most &vonrable to Europeans. Vegetation can 
scarcely be said to be ever suspended. The soil is varied, and its products 
are varied beyond almost any other country. 

The New Zealandera were, when discovered, a sav^a race. The new- 
bom infant was folded up in a piece of cloth and laid down to sleep, whilst 
the mother finished her day's work in the fields. The earliest mark of care 
nas to thrust a small stick through the ears of the infant. If the infant 
lived to the fitth day, it was carried to a water to ho immersed or sprinkled, 
when the officiating priest prayed the unknown spirit to give to him the sinrit 
of his race, which manifested itself in every snedes of crime and cruelty. 
The next piece of education was to force small pebbles down the infant's 
throat, to petrify tlie heart, and render it insenable to every kindly and 
generous feeling. < 
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The tabu, or consecration, preyails more largely in New Zealand tiuui 
in any of the islands of the Pacific. It is a species of religions separadon, 
and forbids all intercourse. There are tabued days as wdl as penons, 
when to be found in a canoe is instant and judidal death. Certam kinds 
of food are sul^ect to this prohibition. A tabu prevented a man taking 
food with his wife, so that he ate in a separate house, and from a sepante 
oven. When a king died, the whole district was tabu, and his heir went 
to another district. As might be expected, superstition rdgned supreme. 
Their medical skill was small, yet proceeded upon the modem sod well 
known maxim, Similia curantur simiUbus. When a stroog man was 
afflicted with lumbago, the cure was effected by a strong man treading the 
pains out of him. A wound was bruised with a stone, and then held over a 
brisk flame. When the disease was internal and severe, the patient qniet^ 
submitted to his fate, went to bed, sent for a priest, and died. Omess 
also were held in high repute. When war was pending, pieces of wood 
were set up to represent the conflicting tribes, and as the wind blew 
the wood fell, and as the wood fell the victory was foreseen. The device, 
however, in the hands of an expert operator, was seldom adverse. Poly- 
gamy had only two limits — witbm the tribe, and a man^s ability to maintain 
the separate households. They were industrious for savages. They made 
food of their enemies, and the heads of the slain they preserved as proofi 
of their success in war. Tatooing also prevailed. The mode was much 
rougher than elsewhere, and was attended with exquidte pun. A chisel, 
dipped in colouring matter, was driven by a mallet into the quivering flesh, 
and lefl a life-impression. Their religion was vague and shadowy. Thej 
had no special form or fixed idea of worship. They believed that a gjreat 
spirit, Atua, thundered, and they trembled under the peals. They imagined 
that sickness was Atua, entering the body in the form of a lizard, and their 
only hope of relief was found in incantations and threats. They also knew 
of an evil spirit, whom they called AViro. They believed in futurity, but 
after the most sensual style. When a chief died, some of his slaves were 
killed that they might wait upon him in the other world. Doating wives 
were sometimes found acting the part of the suicide, that they might not 
be separated from their partners. 

The Church Missionary Society sent out Mr. Kendall, to labour under 
the direction of the Rev. Samuel Marsden, senior chaplain to the ecdony, 
in November, 181 4. Five years previously, and at the instance of Mr. 
Marsden, two missionaries — Messrs. King and Hall — had gone to New 
Zealand, with the view of introducing the Gospel, and the civilizing arts ; bat 
they could not succeed in procuring a proper settlement. The uiree wefe 
now accompanied by Mr. Marsden to Rangihona, on the north-west side of 
the Bay of Islands. Mr. Marsden procured 200 acres of land from the chiefi 
for twelve axes. Mr. Marsden had along with him a goodly selection of 
horses, sheep, cattle, and poultry, as stods: for future service to the country. 
The peering curiosity, and provoking scrutiny of the natives, overmastered 
the patience of one of the cows, which, by a furious thrust, speedily put 
them to flight They were greatly amazed at seeing Mr. Marsden mount 
a horse, and gallop along the beach, and thought of him as more than 
mortal. The first work of the missionaries was to endeavour to teach the 
natives some of the useful arts. Their temperament and habits made 
them sadly unwilling to learn anything, which required even a moderate 
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degree of patience. The present, and not tlie future) was their great 
concern. By and by, they were induced to make the effort, and made 
progress in the cultivation of the soil, but chiefly from the novelty of 
handling such strange implements. Mr. Kendall <^>ened a school, and 
prepared elementary books in their own language. 

In 1819, a reinforcement arrived, consistmg of the Rev. John Butler, 
Mr. Hall, a teacher, and Mr. Kemp, a smith. Mr. Marsden again 
accompanied this staff, and made a still more profitable investment, by 
securing, for forty-eight axes, 18,000 acres of land, about twdve miles 
from the other station. The chiefs now began to see some of the tem- 
poral benefits of the mission. Some of them wept outright, and were 
accompanied in the laCTymose exercise bv their wives, that no blacksmith 
had come to their settlement. Nor would they be pacified by promises ; 
for the reply was, that they would then be dead — ^that their spades were 
broken, and they had no axe to make another — ^their canoes were breaking 
up, and they had not a nful, gimlet, or hanmier to repiur them — their 
potato ridges were untilled, and they had not a hoe— and that soon they 
^ould starve. 

Whilst the people were beginning to open their eyes, and to perceive some 
of the lower and ineidentsJ benefits of the mission, an incident occurred 
which threatened its annihilation. Hongi and Whykato, New Zealand 
chiefs, had accompanied Mr. Kendall on a visit to England, and had just 
returned with him. These chiefs had met ^th too much ]dndness from 
the Christian friends in England. But th^r great expectations had not 
been realized, in getting a supply of muskets and gunpowder, and therefore 
vengeance was in their hearts. At Port Jackson, Hon^ exchanged his 
valuable English presents for arms and anmiunition. When he did visit 
Keri-keri, the new station, his complaints were loud that the traffic in 
arms had ceased. Some of the natives, who had been quietly at work, 
left thdr labours, and insisted upon payment in guns and powder. Mr. 
K^:idall unwisely took part with these insurgents, against the united judg- 
ment of the other missionaries, which only confirmed Hongi in his views 
and demands. Hie respect which they paid to the missionaries had gone. 
Contempt and insolence took its place. They did what seemed good 
in their own eyes ; entered the dwellings and workshops of the settlers, 
and took what they pleased. Hongi now oeased from his provokins mur- 
murings, and tooK arms against ms own countrymen. The batue was 
fierce, and Hongi was victorious. A thousand had fallen, about a third of 
whom were eaten by the cannibals on the field of battle. A second expe- 
dition followed, with the same dreadfid results. 

In 1823, a third station was opened at Pahia, on the south side of the 
Bay of Islands, and about sixteen miles firom Keri-keri. The Rev. Henry 
Williams, and Mr. Fairbum, an artizan, were llie first agents. The mis- 
sion was reinforced from time to time, and new stations were opened. A 
schooner was built, to sail between the mission and Port Jackson. She 
was lost in 1828 ; and in 1830 another, called *'*' The Messenger,^' was 
launched. In 1824, the chief Waitangi was baptized, under the name of 
Christian Rangi. A few years afterwards, at Fahia there were twenty 
adult and tea infimt baptisms. 

In 1830, a station was commenced at Waimate, In 1834, Kaitai, and 
subsequently Puriri, were occupied; We need not fill pages by a bare 
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enumeration of new stations, "with their common difficnlties, ihdbr earnest 
8tru;rgles, and their successful issues. We turn aside, therefore, to notice 
a few of the specialties of the New Zealand mission as a whole. 

Some of the aorents of the Society got engro^^ with the world, carryin|; 
on traffic with &e ships which came to their harbours. Had tibe trading 
been confined to what they personally required for the comfort of their 
households, it would have been not only legitimate but indispensable. 
But when speculation was resorted to, with gain as the prize, Berioos 
injury could not fail to be the result. The temptation was strong ; but it 
ought to have been resisted. The natives were shrewd discemen of 
character, and such practices could not commend the conduct of men idio 
had professedly consecrated themselves to purely spiritual labours. 

Many years elapsed ere much fruit was seen. Yet tiie Grospel did find 
its way to the conscience. The cruel and superstitious customs of the 
country lost their hold upon the public mind. This fiu^ was pleasindj 
proved by the circumstance that not a slave was killed wh^i Hongi, ue 
chief, died. The real object of the faithful missionaries began to be seen 
and appreciated. The speech of one of the chie& to his people was to the 
following effect : — ^^ For what are these missionaries come to dwell with 
us? They are come to break in two our clubs, to blunt the points of oar 
spears, to draw the bullets from our muskets, and to make tnis tribe and 
that tribe love one another, and sit as brothers and friends. Then let as 
give our hearts to listening, and we shall dwell in peace.** 

That the growth of conviction and reformation was exceedingly slow; 
needs not, cannot be wondered at, by reflecting men. Who does not feel 
it difficult to unlearn, to renounce habits, to break up fellowships, whidi 
have become strong as a second nature? If such be the state of feelkif 
in a Christian country, and with a Christian education, what deeper bon- 
dage must enthral the purely savage mind? There is not omy indif- 
ference, but perfect ignorance. The moral perceptions have never been 
exercised. Then, there is a familiarity from infancy with all that is vile, 
and yet not a whisper of reproach heard against crime. The labour ik 
twenty years gave only eight converts, and all at one station. But whcs 
the Gospel laid hold of the public mind, the increase became very remark- 
able. Jji the Eastern district alone, and over ten years, the following is 
the scale of progress : — • 
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There are many testimonies given to the progress of the mission, and ve 
can only afford space for a selection. In 1839, the Bishop of AustraHs 
testifies, after a personal visit to the scenes of labour : — " I must offer a 
very sincere and willing testimony to their maintaining a conversation 
such as becomes the Gospel of Christ. Their habits of life are devotional 
They appear to be drawn together by a spirit of harmony, pron4)ted by 
that Spirit, of which love, genUeness, and goodness are the more delight- 
ful parts. At every station the converts were so numerous as to bear a 
considerable proportion to the entire population. In most of the native Yil- 
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lages, in which the missionaries have a footing, there is a building set apart 
for religious worship. The gray-haired man and a^ed woman took their 
places to read and undergo examination among then* descendants of the 
second and third generations. The chief and the slave stood side by side, 
with the same holy volume in their hands, and exerted their endeavours, 
each to surpass the other, in returning proper answers." The activity of 
the natives in teaching others, and in building places of worship, has been 
an interesting and important feature in this mission. ^^ In all tne fourteen 
districts of the island," in 1839, " Christian congregations had been 
gathered, with an aggregate attendance on public worship of 8,760, and 
233 communicants, and the entire Scriptures had been translated and 
printed in the native tongue." In 1841, the British government made 
New Zealand an independent colony, with Captain Hobson as the gover- 
nor. In the same year, New Zealand was erected into an Episcopfu See, 
and Dr. G. A. Selwyn was its bishop. In June of the same year, the first 
missionary meeting was held at Kaitaia, and was attended by about 500 
natives. Each of the resolutions was moved by a European, and seconded 
by a native. The collection was £46 6s. The zeal of the native converts 
is very remarkable. In many places at which the missionaries of the Society 
were the first European visitants, they have founded chapels and gathered 
good congregations of reading people. The Society's Report tor 1843 
makes this cheering statement: — *' Within the last four years, the number 
of natives who have embraced Christianity has increased fi:om 2,000 to 
35,000." A collegiate establishment was started in 1842, at Waimate, for 
the education of native agents. 

In several sharp wars with the British, ere the New Zealanders con- 
sented to admit of their country being a colonial possession of the British 
Crown, some beautiful features of character were manifested by the 
reclaimed savages. Three several times the British had been repulsed 
with considerable loss. At last, Heke, the chief, was compelled to 
evacuate the Pa or fortress, and retire into the interior. " On the Lord's 
day," according to Archdeacon Williams, "the British troops were en- 

faged as on other days, firing at the Pa the whole day, and of course they 
ad no service. The natives in the Pa had their wonted service, and did 
not return a single shot during the whole day." The strange contrast tells 
of the power of religion over the erewhile savages, and of the absence 
of all respect for it on the part of Britain's representatives. In the most 
of Heke^s victories, in these times, there was no cannibalism, as in days of 
yore, nor was there the slightest cruelty to the livins, or insult to the 
dead. All that was humane and generous marked the conduct of the 
victorious New Zealanders. There was not the semblance of that vindic- 
tiveness, which has too often characterized British warfare, and stripped 
successful engagements of their best glories. 

When New Zealand was acquired as a British colony, many disa^eeable 
and damaging circumstances were dragged to the light. The missionaries 
had become extensive landowners, and the re-adjustment of the territory 
was both difficult and delicate. The governor's views, which were homo- 
logated by the secretary of state, were, that legal possession of so immense 
tracts of country could not be given without provoking scenes of bloodshed. 
The claims were submitted to the Court of Land Claims, and were con- 
siderably reduced. The righteous part which the Society took in that 
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trpiig ooutrovenj, led to the withdiKwal of two agenti ftom Ahi 
■ervice. 

SubeeqnenUy to the deed of colonizBtion, them has not been (he Mue 
ateadj progress. It woold be well could we state honestlj that there wu 
no retrogreaeion. The introduction of settlen brougfat vkea into the land 
wliich werefonDerl^unknowD. Sjoiit Etorei, Minbhng, and thaatrioal per- 
fbrmaaces, have nulitat«d powerfolly wainst Uie gro^t of reU^on. _ lie 
native population of New Zealand la faet decreaiing. Wsis, infimtidde, 
murders on the death of chiefi, and cannibaliim hkve ceased, and yet tiii 
people are passing away. In lome places the population is reduced neari; 
to a half of what it was when the Europeans firat arrived there. He uni- 
vertat wonder is concerning the small proportion which diil^tn bear to 
the adult population. It is a remarkable circumstance, whidi haa notT^d:, 
and perhaps never will be clearlj accounted for, that the aboriginea am- 
formly melt away before European colonization. 

The Society's report for 1863 gives the following si 
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a THE East, 



Malta is an island in the Mediterranean, about sisty miles sooth from 
Sidly. It has been generally thought to be the Melita on which the 
Apoetle Paul WBB shipwrecked. It h^ a population of about 70,000. The 
Church Sodety commenced a mission in 1811, and continued it for seven! 
years. In ISIG, the Rev. Wm. Jowett was sent out to inquire into the 
state of religion in the vii^ity of the Mediterranean, and to employ sach 
measares as he might deem advisable for the furtherance of Christian 
Miswons. Mr. Jowett visited Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, and othffl 
parts, and reported to the directors. Under bis guidance a printing 
establishment was started in Malta, which gave forth iJie Scnptnres, 
school-books, and religious tracts and treatises in the many languages of 
the neighbouring countries. In 1842, the printing press was sold, and the 
mission was suppressed. 

Nothing now remains in Malta but the Protestant college, as belongmig 
to the Church Mission. This college has a school for youths, and a clasB 
for training teachers. In 1853, there were eighty boys and young men, 
of man; climes and complexions — such asAbjssiniane, Syrians andPersians, 
Moslems and Jews, Copts and Gredu, Neetoriana and Papists Some 
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were then reported as being savingly impressed hy the truth, and con- 
siderably advanced in the knowledge of the Bible. Bishop Gobat, whose 
name commands miiversal respect, when speaking of this college, says : — 
'•'■ I could not refrain from tears of gratitude, when I saw them ful devoutly 
kneeling, while an Italian, who but a few years ago was a blind Papist, or 
one who was formerly a blaspheming Jew, was offering up a prayer to God 
in the name of Jesus Christ, full of life and unction, for the outpouring 
of the Spirit of God upon Israel, Italy, and Turkey, &c.— each putting a 
peculiar emphasis upon the country or the people with whom, by nature 
and former habits, he was particularly connected." 

Gbeece is peculiarly favoured by situation, occupying a central relation 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa. The climate is pleasant, and not at all 
enervating. The people are intelligent and industrious. The Gospel 
alone is wanted to restore greater than ancient glories. The Greek 
Church gives to pictures the place which the Bomish Church gives to 
images. It disavows the dogma of a purgatory, yet engages in masses for 
the dead. Its patriarch is regarded as the head of the true Catholic 
Church. It does not prohibit the possession of the Scriptures; but 
equally with Bome, or, perhaps, more than Rome, it inculcates the invo- 
cation of the saints and the worship of the Virgin. 

In 1825, the Rev. John Hartley went from Malta to the Ionian Islands, 
Smyrna, and the East. During his tour he circulated the Scriptures, 
preached Christ as opportunity offered, and was somewhat sanguine of 
the success of missionary operations, especially among the Greeks. Three 
years later, the Rev. Dr. Eorck assumed a school in Syra, which had 
belonged to an American missionary. For a time the school was in favour, 
and spoken of as a model. But it was afterwards proposed to introduce 
pictures, and have a Greek priest to impart religious instruction. On 
Dr. Korck objecting, the school was removed from his superintendence. 
The same style of procedure was adopted towards a school which the Rev. 
Mr. Hildner started independently of the government ; but, being a 
private adventure, it was proved to be beyond their province. The 
missionaries tried, but failed to establish schools in Asia Minor. Wherever 
they planted a seminary, or, at least, whenever it assumed some im- 
portance, the Greek priests, headed by the patriarch, opposed and extin- 
guished it. 

The free circulation of the Scriptures, in which the missionaries of the 
Church and others had so long and earnestly engaged, arrested atteiition 
and elicited opposition. In 1824, a firman had gone forth from the Grand 
Seignior to the various pachas in Western Asia, prohibiting the drculation 
of the Bible, and demanding the surrender of all copies, to be burnt by the 
governors. The copies in the hands of the distributors were to be arrested, 
and sent back to Europe. The firman had hitherto been as a piece of waste 
paper. No action whatever was taken upon it. But now that there was 
cause for alarm, advantage was taken of the all but forgotten firman for 
burning the Bible by hundreds, and punishing the possessors. In 1826, 
the Archbishop of Sardia issued a circular, which demanded the immediate 
surrender of prohibited books, and enjoined the priests to withhold abso- 
lution as the penalty of non-compliance. 

Asia Minor. — Jerusalem had been recently fixed as the seat of the 
Mediterranean mission. Mr. Charles Sandreczki, a noted linguist, and 
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the Rev. Mr. Klein, took tip their abode in " the Holy City,** m 1851. 
The object contemplated by the Church was not to proselytize, but to 
enkindle or fan the languishing flame of piety. They did not contemplate 
so much the preaching as the circulation of the Word, and educational mea- 
sures. The decision about non-interference with other communions thejr 
have since seen cause to modify or reverse. Experience has opened their 
eyes to the errors of the Oriental churches. Their missionaries have openly 
protested against these errors, and have opened the doors of their chmm 
to earnest and intelligent converts to the pure and simple trath of Grod. 

Egypt. — In 1825, a large deputation went forth to Egypt, on a missioii 
of inquiry into the religious condition of Egypt and Abysdnia. The 
unsettled state of the country, to some extent, rendered the immediate 
iUliilment of their mission impracticable. They did what they could 'm 
the circumstances, by circulating the Scriptures in the varioas spoken 
langua^res, and in making excursions through Egypt and Nubia. The 
deputation consisted of the Rev. Messrs. Gobat, luigler, Lieder, Mueller, 
and Kruse. The location of the mission was fixed at Cairo, where, in 
1830, they had two schools, and seventy -two scholars, of both sexes, and 
from families of Greeks, Copts, Armenians, and Roman Catholics. The 
influence of the priests rendered preaching impossible. The mis^onariei 
published the Gospel in conversations with the people. The more easilv 
to eflect this object, Mr. Lieder set himself to the study of m^cine, ana 
in the character of a physician he found access to many families and social 
circles, and lessened the prevailing prejudice against nis fellow-labonrera 
The Mohammedans were perfectly inaccessible, for death followed upon 
a rcli^ous change, yet their children attended the schools. Not a fev 
Mussulmen received the Scriptures and tracts, though in fear, and with 
secrecy. Had the missionaries hazarded preaching Christ to the Moham- 
medans, the}r might have been killed upon the spot. Fettered as he is by 
the laws of his nation, the Mussulman is ready to look upon the missionary 
of the Cross as a man who aims at his life. The Christians of the East, 
especially the Copts, are bitterly opposed to the Scriptures being offiored 
to the followers of the false prophet. The Copts, who are austere in 
their fasts, and loose in their morals, sadly discommend the GospeL The 
Mussulman feels that his own faith yields better and holier frmts. Hot 
can he distinguish betwixt the various classes who lay claim, and with 
equal pertinacity, to the Christian name. In 1833, a boardimg school 
was opened with ten boys, designed as future lay agents. In 3ie year 
followmg, a chapel was reared by local subscription. The succeeding 
year, 1835, brought with it a plague, which swept off for a time a daily 
average of 1,500. In 1840, the native Copts established several meetings 
throughout the town for the reading of the Scriptures, and under the 
sanction of the Patriarch. He was ^so induced to countenance an insti- 
tution for the education of the native clergy, whose ignorance was only 
equalled by their indolence. In 1841, the ratriarch of Alexandria, upon 
an urgent request, appointed to the Patriarchate of Abyssinia a young 
man who had been partly educated in the Society's school at Cairo. 
Andraus had only reached his twenty-first year, and was elected because 
of his superior learning. The oflice of the Patriarch had been for some 
years vacant, because of the distracted condition of the coimtry. GreaX 
nopes were entertained firom this appointment. 
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In 1846, eleven nuns (^Roman) arrived in Cairo, and purchased tlie 
residence of the former prime minister of E^T* ^'^^ educational purposes. 
At an interval of three years, two priests of Kome, the one secretary to 
the Bishop, the other superior of the Cairo convent — embraced and avowed 
the Protestant faith, to the amazement of multitudes. In 1849, Bishop 
Gobat visited this mission, and records his impressions in these words : — 
*^ The missionaries seem to follow almost too strictly the plan on which 
the mission was begun twenty-four years ago — ^to seek the friendship of 
the clergy, especially of the high clergy of the Eastern churches. . . . But 
this system has failed^ and I am convmced that it will ever fail with the 
several Eastern churches as well as with the Church of Rome. Individual 
conversion must be the aim, as it is the only mean of promoting reformation.^' 
After referring to the scriptural, though imperfect, education of hundreds 
of youths, the conversion of a few individuals, the dispersion of a few 
enlightened youths through Egypt, and the fact that some of all faiths 
had been led to doubt their own creed, and to respect Protestantism, the 
Bishop remarks : — ^^ Upon the whole, it must be confessed that the Egyptian 
mission has not had the success which might have been expected." At a 
missionary conference in Jerusalem, in May 1851, it was resolved to con- 
tinue the mission, but on a reduced scale. The boys' school has been 
closed; education is now restricted to the girls. The last report which we 
have seen, 1852, exhibits one station, two missionaries, and two teachers. 

Abyssinia. — ^The attention of the Church Society had long been turned 
to this interesting country. In 1815, the Society's missionaries at Malta 
heard that an Abyssinian had been engaged for some years at Cairo in 
the translation of the Bible. His Amharic version was purchased, in 1820, 
by the Rev. W. Jowett, for the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In 1826, the Rev. Messrs. Gobat and Eugler were sent to Egypt with 
the view of instituting a mission in Abyssinia. After many interruptions, 
they reached Massuan, on 28th December, 1829. Their reception was 
friendly. They received permission to locate at Adowah, the capital of the 
province. Mr. Gobat proceeded to Gondar, the metropolis of Abyssinia, 
and en^a^ed himself in distributing the Amharic version of the Scriptures, 
and in holding conversations with the people. The breaking out of a war 
prevented his return to Adowah untu October, 1830. On the 29th g£ 
the following month, Mr Kugler died, and his peaceful departure made a 
powerful impression upon many minds. His death was a sad blow to the 
hopes of Mr. Gobat, which were most sanguine, for he had stated his 
views broadly, and without offence , and had, in fact, so thoroughly secured 
the good graces of the people, that they wished him to remain as their 
'* abuna." What rendered the death of Mr. Kugler all the more painful to 
Mr. Gobat was, that Mr. Gobat had induced Mr. Kugler to recruit his 
health by the chase, and that Mr. Kugler had consented, in the hope of 
killing some wild boars to get ointment for his dispensary, when his gun 
burst, and so severely wounded his arm, that he died witmn a week of the 
accident. 

Mr. Gobat remained two years in Tigre, but was not able to accomplish 
much, because of several confederate chiefs making war against Sebagadis, 
who had showed him such favour. The favouring chief was taken prisoner 
and put to death. There was constant war among the neighbouring chiefs 
for the mastery. Mr. Gobat, after moving from place to place for safety, 

L 
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returned to Cairo. He had been absent for three years and four montkL 
In 1833, Mr. Gobat yisited England, published ms Abyssiniaa journal^ 
returned with the Kev. C. W. Isenbei^ in 1834, and proceeded to Adowah, 
in Tigre. There they remained for a short time, owinff to the unsettM 
state of the country. In 1836, Mr. Grobat was compellea, by a pr o tracted 
iUness, to return to Europe. Messrs. Bhinhardt and Krigi oontiinied tibe 
mission. The Rev. J. H. Knox died at Cairo on hb way to AbyisiBia. 

The Abyssinians, on perceiving that the object of the missioiuaiea was 
to turn them fh>m their superstitious rites and praotioes to tlie afaD|dd 
belief of the Gospel, set themselves in stem opposition, and would, if they 
had had the power, have driven them from the country. The goveniot 
would not listen to them : but the priests succeeded after many fiuhire& 
In 1838, D*Abaddie and Guiseppe, f^rench and Italian priests, made the 
attempt to revive the Romanist's creed. The peoj^e, having had aoro 
than enough of Romanism in fbrmer times, were specially exai^>erated| 
and raised the clamour against both Protestants and Romanists. That 
clamour the governor could not resist. They left with sorrowfbl hearts^ 
and returned to Cairo on the 24th of June. 

In January, 1839, Messrs. Isenberg and Erapf set out fbr Shoa, on the 
invitation of its king. They travell^ by the way of Zeila, south of thi 
Straits of Babelmandel. After much difficulty, they reached Shoa on the 
31st of May. They found the population nominally Christian, but awfhllf 
ignorant, and with a strange admixture of all the posinble ^^ isms** in their 
l^ef. They laboured there with all zeal, but httle success. Mr. Iseii* 
berg returned to England in November. Mr. Erapf had th<»roagh^ 
secured the confidence of the king. The king and the missionary iMds 
an expedition among the Galla tribes, by whom the slave trade wal 
largely prosecuted. The report of this expedition was so favourable, that 
the committee resolved to form the Abyssinian into a new misskm, and 
called it ^^ The East African Mission.** Messrs. Muhleisen and Johit C 
MuUer, were sent out to strengthen this mission in 1841. On thdr route 
to Shea, Messrs. Muhleisen and Muller sailed for Tadjurra, on the A£ncsa 
coast, but they were not allowed to land, and had theref(»re to return te 
Aden. They nad shortly afWwards an opportunity of accompanying aa 
embassy from the British government in India, to tne Eling of Shoa, with 
Captain Harris at its head. From the number of camels being insuffidest 
for the whole, the company was divided into two parts. After a few day^ 
journey from Tadjurra, Captain Harris found it necessary to make the se* 
cond party remain, and await further orders. The advanced party endured 
dreadful sufferings from heat and want of water. One Englishman diecL 
Two European soldiers and a servant were murdered whilst asleep on 
the road, although guarded by the European sentry and a large and wdl 
paid native escort. The second party were recalled to Aden, bat the 
missionaries preferred remaining at Tadjurra, in the hope of proceedinc 
to Shoa. The bitter feeling of the people toward the English, placed 
their lives in continual danger. They slept and watched by turns. Early 
one morning Mr. Muhleisen was alarmed by cries from his servants, and, 
on rushing to the spot, he found a servant and two agents lyiog in their 
blood, all mortally wounded. Intensely alarmed at such daring hostility, 
the missionaries engaged two boats to convey themselves and goods oa 
board a ship, but we Sultan forbade it. They were allowed^ afber the 
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murder, a band of half-a-dozeil men to sleep witih them, but not (o ^eir 
comfort or assurance. It was at length agreed that Mr. Muhleisen shouM 
be allowed to proceed to Aden ; but Mr. Muller also made his e0OM|e. 
Mr. Krapf had been in Shoa alone for about eighteen months. He 
set out upon a travel through the country to Goodar, but had to diange 
his course, and passed through parts which had not been traTersed hj 
Europeans. He was plundered of his all, put in prison, and then sent hf 
an escort out of the country by a GaUa chief who had professed ereat 
friendship. Haying returned to £g^t Mr. Krapf met Meami. IseiSberg 
and Muhleisen, and proposed proceeding to Shoa vid Tadjurra. The Idng, 
once so favouring, peremptorily forbade them — being iimuenced by some 
political or ecclesiastical motives. The other brethren returned to Gainx 
Keluctant to abandon the enterprise, Mr., now Dr. Krapf, and laa wifb, 
proceeded to Aden, then sailed to Zanzibar, that he might reach some of 
the Galla tribes in £astem Africa from the Indian Ocean. They reached 
Zanzibar on January 7th, ld44. They were kindly receiTed by the 
Imaum of Muscat, to whom the Briti^ consul gave them an introdnctton. 
The Imaum wrote a letter to the governors on the coast, in these terms >-« 
*^ This note is given in favour ot Dr. Krapf, the German, a good man, 
who desires to convert the world ta God. Behave ye weH toward Mm^ 
and render him services evervwhere." Afkir toudiing at several plaoes, 
they reached Mombas, a small bland at the mouth m the Tuaca nver^ 
which Dr. Krapf selected as the site of a missioii. Here, and shortly after 
they had just spoken of the future mission in this place, Mr8» Krapf died, 
and with these as among her last words, *' Do not prasse me m your 
account of mv last hours ; but tell our friends the Saviomr has pardoned 
me, a poor miserable sinner.^' Dr. Krapf devoted hknsdf with miabated 
energy to his mission — first of all giving himself to the studjy of the 
language, and then surveying the surroundmg country, amonff tiie Woidea 
and Wakamba tribes. He found the natives fearfolly d^nMed^ g^^en to 
intoxication, and even selling their children to gratify the ar^ieial and 
debasing appetite. Three years afterwards, he had translated portions of 
the Bible into the Sooahelee, the Wonica, and the Wakamba languages. 
In 1846v the Rev. J. Rebbman was appointed to this mission* ^ On his 
arrival, arrangements were made for his station among the Wonicasy and 
New Rabbai was selected. Both missionaries were fior weeks prostrate 
with fever. Before they had gathered strength. Dr. Krapf sua,, ^^ The 
mission must be commenced, and should death or life result to me, I can 
now have no regard to sickness whatever.^' This place was found to be 
much more salubrious than Mombas. In September, 1847,. after thirteen 
months* labour, they had a small school in operation. They made frequent 
exploratory tours, and on one got a glimpse of the Galla cotmtry,. so long 
coveted by Dr. Krapf. 

In June, 1849, Mr. Lieden reports, that the young King of Shoa^ 
Beshaheh Ouered, had written to uie British Queen, requesting a renewal 
of intercourse, and to Dr. Krapf, entreating his return. The Jesuits,, who 
had succeeded in getting the mbsionaries expelled, had themselves been 
put to flight. The King of Abyssinia, and the Abuna, had both entreated 
Bishop Gobat to take the oversight of the Abyssinian convent in Jerusalem. 
The committee accordingly resolved upon an establishment at Jerusalem to 
provide^ among othev objects,! for the instruction of pilgrims from Abyssinia. 
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Dr. Erapf, and his associates, in 1849, spoke disconragin^lj^ of tbdr 
prospects at Rabbia-Empia, firom the ignorance and superstition of the 
people. They were devoted to sorcery. They put to death all deformed 
children. The mission was reinforced in 1849, out one of the new mis- 
sionaries died shortly after his arrival. Dr. Krapf has prosecuted the 
study of the languages with zeal, and to purpose, and nas concluded 
that all the languages, from the Gralla boundaury to the Cape of Good 
Hope, belone to one family, which he designates the Suahelli stock* Dr. 
Krapf sees mcilities for communication in Africa not inferior to those d 
Europe, Asia, and America, and remarks that God^s providence has paved 
the way for the speedy accomplishment of His sublime designs. After 
expatiating on the modes of transit by the rivers, he says, m hb own 
enthusiastic style, '^ If the communication with Central Africa shall be 
found so simple, and so easy, why should we question the speedy spread of 
Christianity and Christian civilization in Africa?" After completing his 
tours, Dr. Krapf returned to England to print his translations, and confer 
with the directors about future operations. He went to Germany, and 
selected three pious mechanics, and brought with him a pious student 
from Bftsle, whom the Bishop of London ordEuned. He returned to Africa 
in 1851, with these companions. Shortly after his return, he went with 
Mr. Pfefierle to Usambara, having been grmerly invited by King Kmeii to 
plant a mission among his people. Mr. Pfefferle died of fever by the 
way, and Dr. Krapf was deserted by his servants in the hour of danger. 
He was attacked by robbers, and compelled to retrace his steps, .^^er 
many privations and hardships he reached the station. In spite of all 
defeats, his heart is still resolutely set upon having nussion stations to 
stretch like a chain across the entire continent. The promised visit to the 
King of Usambara he has since accomplished. The king received him well, 
and promised him great assistance in building houses and tilling the soil, 
at the same time guaranteeing complete protection. Dr. Krapf is the best 
judge, and he sees before him an immense and intensely inviting field. 

India. 

The Church Society entered upon India in 1815, beginning v^th Madras 
and South India, and afterwards extending its operations to Calcutta and 
Bombay, each of which places is now a diocese of considerable extent. 

Madras was the first station of the Society. The first missionaries were 
Bev. Messrs. Schnarr^ and Rhenius. It is due, however, to state that 
this Society, long prior to 1815, had thought of India, and had aided the 
Danish mission. The journal of Abdool Messech fills a large space in the 
earlier publications of the Society regarding India. He was by birth a 
Mohammedan, was bom in Delhi, and owed nis first religious impressions, 
under God, to the labours of Henry Martyn. He was baptized in 1811, 
in Calcutta, and filled the office of a Scripture reader and catechist with 
singular devotedness and success. 

The choice of Madras was most natural. It was the head of the whole 
peninsula, and the desire had been largely expressed for Christian instruc- 
tion, A Malabar congregation was already in existence, and there had 
recently been a considerable secession from the Romanists. Moreover, 
the Rev. Dr. Rottler had just completed the translation of the Liturgy, in 
connection with his chaplaincy to the East India Company, and was &st 
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failing in health. Great attention was given to schools and tract distri- 
bution. From the first this Society excluded caste from its schools. 
Towards the close of the first year great interest was excited by the con- 
version of a native, who spontaneously set to work as a Scripture reader 
from house to house. By this time, also, there were two schools in opera- 
tion, and two missionaries preaching the Gospel in Tamil. 

In 1817, Mr. Rhenius, assisted by a reinforcement who had just arrived, 
formed a church in Madras, whose membership consisted of the mission 
families, and a few converts. Mr. Schnarre had gone to Tranquebar to 
tiuperintend the schools in that place. Several schools had in the interval 
been established in the neighbourhood of Madras. In 1818, the cholera 
raged in this district, and wrought fearful desolation. Only one member 
of the mission staif, a catechist, fell by the pestilence. The visitation was 
ascribed by the people to the wrath of one of their idols, which had been 
shut up by public authority because of a riot at one of its festivals. The 
idol was brought forth at this time, and a human sacrifice was offered as a 
propitiation. The Madras mission did not greatly prosper. For many 
years it was not sufficiently supplied with agents. Sometimes the people 
were left even for years to their own resources. In 1838, a missionary, upon 
his arrival, gave a sad report about the low condition of religion in the 
district, and yet he could not wonder at it when he thought of the occasional 
destitution, and for at least five years previously, of the means of grace. In 
1 849 this mission was not only strengthened, but completely re-organized, 
and the change brought to it a prosperity which has continued. 

Trayancore was, in 1816, commenced as a mission station. It lies at 
the southern extremity of Hindostan, on the Malabar coast. The objects 
of sympathy and effort were the Syrian Christians. The census of 1886 
^ave the Syrian Christians as 118,382, and the Romish-Syrians as 56,184 
in Travancore. The report of tiie Church Society for 1818 relates the 
history of these Syrians, now they came to reside in that region, and how 
they were reduced to the greatest destitution under the despotism of the 
reigning powers, and the still more withering influence of Romanism. 
The Portuguese, who colonized largely on the Malabar coast in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, brought the Syrians under the Roman 
see. The measures which they employed were firaud and force. Towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, a large portion threw off the Roman 
and galling yoke, and called themselves by theur own old name, the Syrian 
Christians. As might have been expected, a people who had passed 
through such an ordeal had but a name to live. Their service was con- 
ducted in a tongue unknown to the people, and embraced the burning 
of incense, the elevation and homage of the host, and many and varied 
prostrations and responses from the people. There was no public ex- 
portation. There was not the semblance of devotion in their worship. 
Ko respect was paid to the Sabbath. The Bible was to them a sealed 
book. Even the clergy were ignorant of its leading facts and doctrines* 
The population was devoted to vice in all its forms, and in all its varied 
excesses. The only good thing about them was, that they did not glory in 
their sin, but were really ashamed of it. Yet, in all their degeneracy, 
they were confessedly superior as a people to the classes and castes by 
whom they were surrounded. The only relics of ancient iniportance 
were found with the metraoi or metropolitan, of the church. In the 
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Missionary RegisUr of 1823, Major Mackworih descxibes seTeral iiati 
which he had paid to the metran, in whom he found the extremes of 
dignity and degradation. The reception room was a dormitorj, inth one 
imall window, a few books on a chest, some robes hanging on the wall, 
a bed, three chairs, a small table, and a brass lamp. In the conrBe of hit 
visits, the Major saw the metran^s ordinary dress, and also his state iqppar^ 
The fcMrmer consisted of a robe of crimson silk, with^ an a^^ate cross sns- 
peaded from the neck by a golden chain, red shoes with goSl buckles, and 
a rich turban studded with crosses. The latter, or state appiorel, is 
distingubhed by a mitre, a pastoral crozier of ancient fonn, umL xidily 
ornamented. 

The object of the Church mission directors was to educate andrefimn the 
Syrian Church, but through its own existing agencies. For these oljects 
they laboured, by introducmg a better system of tuition far the priestliood» 
by the translation of the Bible into the Malayalim tongue, and by ceodnct* 
ing elementary schools. The head of the Syrian Church was most oordial, 
but the priests and the people were extremely jealous at anjr supposed 
supervision or censure of their libertine practices. The oppositum became 
less yirulent afterwards, and perhaps from low and political caoses. Hie 
missionaries entered into a civil compact with the peo^e, and became 
a sort of mediating or govcminj^ institution betwixt the £nf^sh govern- 
ment and the Syrians. The pnests had formeriy been entimy ignonait, 
many of them were unable to read their mother tongue, and some were most 
unwilling to learn. Prudence, kindness, and perseverance on the part of 
the missionaries surmounted many difficulties. Their diief hopes^ how- 
ever, for religious education, were found in the elementary schools, vluch 
were very numerous. A school for girls was also opened. There was a 
clamant necessity for the education of girls, as woman oocupied a most 
degrading position in society. A vigorous effort had be^ made to 
secure a translation of the Bible ; but the priests, to whom the imk had 
been chiefly entrusted, produced a most siovenly and inaccurate Ternon. 
Mr. Bailey accordingly took the translation into his own hands, and pawed 
several laborious years in securing a faithful Malayalim version. When 
the version was completed, there were no means of printing il. Mr. 
Bailey hlid never seen a type foundry, but he had read o£ it. After 
refr'eshing his memor^r bv a careful perusal of the process, he set to wwk, 
and produced a beautiful fount of types, admirably adapted for his purpose. 
The I^ew Testament was printed in 1829. The Old Testament waspnnted 
a few years afterwards. An En^ish and Malayalim lexicon was the next 
^eat work of the missionaries. For many years the missionaries preadiad 
m the Svrian churches, and in the absence of apparent opposition^ yet 
with little success. With the view of introducing a better form of wofrnip 
than was known in the country, they afterwards established a regidar 
mission service, of English on the one part, and of Malayalim on die 
other part of the Sabbath service. Great hopes were entertained, hot 
there was no visible reformation within the Syrian Church. In 18S5, 
the Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Wilson, visited the mission in Travancore. 
After a lengthened int^iew, in which the Bishop recommended oertain 
changes both in creed and worship, the metran summoned a synod of the 
chur^ who voted no reform, and immediate separation fh)m the miS" 
sionaries. In an hour, therefore, and despite all the prudent and per* 
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severing exertions extended over many years, this mission Ttas severed 
from the metropolitan and his clergy. 

After all questions about property had been arranged by arbitration, 
the missionaries funded a college to tnun native agents. They never 
-wanted pupils: but the pupils, uiough proficient in many branches of 
learning, gave few or doubtful indioations of piety. The true cause of this 
deplorable and radical deficiency is found in tne fact that, from earl^r years 
the pupils were set apart by their teachers to the ministry, and in the 
hope that thdjr piety would appear in the course of their training. The 
Church mission at length openly resorted to aggressive measures upon the 
S}Tian Church, dealt with her members as semi-Pagan, and instructed 
them in the Scriptures of truth. In the aggression they were greatly 
favoured by the internal dissensions of the Syrian Church* A vacancy in 
the metraxiship was the signal for rival candidates Three and even four 
eimultaneously claimed the title and power of the archbishopric, each 
heading a large and embittered party. 

It can scarcely be questioned that, had the Church mission begun as it 
ended, with labours for the enUghtenment of the Syrian Church, the 
success would have been vastly greater. The tr^ of a gradual and 
imperceptible overthrow of errors and corruptions by the silent insinuation 
of the truth was peaceful in aspect, but assuredly not so wise a system of 
policy as the undisguised but Idndlv confironting of error. We nave the 
nigh authority of the Saviour and His Apostles for such a course of conduct. 
The common sense of mankind sets its imprimatur upon the maxim that 
^ honesty k the best policy." The ofience of the cross may and must 
eome, if the Gospel is to prove the wisdom and power of God to the 
salvation of men. 

Calcutta was opened as a mission station by the Church Sodety^ 
iki 1816. Early attention was given to school education. Eight years 
from the date of its origin, this branch of the misaon numbered twenty •* 
two schools, ailid five hundred scholars, a considerable proportion of whom 
were girls. Under the patronage of Lady Amherst, a Ladies^ Society was 
formed to promote female education in India, in 1822. Three years after* 
wards, eleven schools, numbering 292 pupils, were examined to the delight 
and surprise of a large and interested assembly. A sad blow was ^ven to 
the mission by the death of Bishop Heber in 1827. His sojourn m India 
had barely extended over two years, yet he had become universally known 
to, and beloved b]^, the clergy. He was a laborious, self-denied, and an 
every sense an estimable and exemplary man. To refiresh himself aflet 
the fatigues of a busy day he went to the bath, and his lifeless body was 
found in the water. 

The Calcutta branch of this Sodety has never been supported suitably 
to its great necessities and clidms. Services have been conducted in 
Bengali and Hindostanee, both in the mission chisel and at the out- 
stations. . The press at Calcutta has proved an invaluable adjunct or 
auxiliary to mission labours. It was greatly needed, as the Rev. J. Long 
states that there were forty native presses issuing pamphlets and boosi 
adverse to Christianity^ In 1836 a seminary was opened for training 
native catechists and preachers. The progress of that institution has not 
been indicated, so the inference is inevitable that it has met with at best 
but moderate suocesd. Calcutta b the great educational scene* It haa 
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been called the Cambridge or Oxford of India. It is also tbe chief seat 
of Christian literature for India. The importance of this field, iherefixre, 
cannot be over-estimated. 

TiNNEVELLY. — The Rev. Mr. Rhenius went from Madras, as we have 
seen, in 1820, to supHerintend mission operations in the Tinnevellj^ district. 
The people in this district were less under the splell of Hindooism than 
elsewnere, and with little difficulty renounced their idols, and many of their 
-vicious courses, and placed themselves under Christian instruction. Many 
imperfections adhered to them, which proved too strong for the feeble faith 
of not a few. Yet, in the history of this mission, we read oiT whole villages 
becoming Christian. In 1841 the Bishop of Madras, after a cardol 
inspection, reported — *^ One of the greatest has been a sight, for which I 
candidly confess I was not prepared — ^the sight of whole Christian villages. 
He alone who has passed some time in a heathen land, engaged in the 
work of the ministry, can understand the delight which I felt at finding 
myself met, welcomed, and surrounded by crowds of native Christians, 
whose countenances spoke a most intelligible welcome.'' An idea of the 
extent of this mission may be gathered firom the fact that at this period the 
mission-field had six districts, each containing fiifty to sixty vilui^es, «id 
each district having a missionary, with forty to seventy catechists and 
teachers under his superintendence. About the period of the Bishop's 
visit and report there was a singular event in one of the villages. A 
number of fiimilies applied to a catechist for instruction, which, when the 
t Brahmin heard, he convened the villagers, and told them that he did not 
wish parties and divisions in his village, and that they should dther 
remain as a bodv under the old religion, or as a body join the new religioiL 
He further declared that if they embraced the new reli^on he would 
offer no opposition, and that they might turn the temple into a prayei^ 
house. The result was that the devil-temple because a house of prayer to 
the living God. Nor was this a mere spasmodic zeal, for multitudes 
jovfully endured persecution for their faith. They further proved their 
Christianity h^ forming religious and benevolent societies, that they migl^ 
support the widows of catechists, relieve the sick and infirm amongst them- 
selves, and maintain Christian readers to carry the Gospel throughout 
the district. They also instituted a church-building fund, and upon this 
principle, that each should give the best day's income throughout the 
year to that fund, with as much more as he should feel able or disposed 
to contribute. There was one beautiful martyr-trait in the history of a 
Syrian convert who had been won fix)m the deepest degradation, and oa 
being stabbed to the heart by a Syrian, as he boldly and affectionatelv 
preached the Gospel, fell to the ground with this prayer cairying his 
latest words, ^^ Lord, lay not this sin to his charge." In 1845 tiie Bishop 
of Madras reports ^^ as belonging to this district, more than 18,000 
souls who had renounced idolatry and placed themselves imder Christian 
instruction, since the date of his former visit in January, 1841." '* Thus," 
says he, ^^in four and a-half years, the Christian community in Tinnevelly 
has doubled itself — the increase during that period being equal to the 
total increase of the fifly-four preceding years." 

We cannot afford space, in justice to other societies, even to slance at 
the many other stations occupied by the Church mission in India. We 
meet with labours, results, and reports, such as are common to other 
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societies, whose more limited spheres will admit of fuller details in 
the important field found in India. The report read at the last 
annual meeting, on the 3d May, 1859, speaks of extended interest and 
effort for India. The Robert morning school in Bombay, is reported as 
*^ advanced in efficiency." The Bishop of Bombay had lately visited the 
scenes of labour, and writes thus: — '*The missionaries have laboured 
zealously at Junir and Mulligawn, and at aU the stations the work of 
itineration has been pursued with patient perseverance. The mission in 
Sindh has been much crippled in its operations by the want of labourers. 
At Hyderabad and Shirkapur, the preaching to the heathen is carried 
forward by European missionaries and native agents.*^ In North India 
*'the committee have in part redeemed their pledge to enlarge their 
mission in the lately disturbed provinces. A mission has been opened in 
Oude, at Lucknow, and native ministers have been provided for native 
congregations in three places. These three congregations have been 
formed at Allahabad, at Chunar, and at Dehra Doom The usual 
missionary operations have been continued in Calcutta and its sub- 
stations at Burdwan and in the several districts of Erishnagur. The 
missionary at Burdwan reports thirty-seven baptisms during the last year. 
The schools in the Santhal district are now twelve in number, and the 
re^sters show an aggregate of 331 boys. Four young men are under 
training for village school teachers." In the north-western provinces the 
Benares congregation comprises 150 souls. At Agra there are two 
Moonshee converts, of great ability and attainments, entrusted with the 
Persian and Arabic classes in the college. At Meerut there has been a 
remarkable awakening amongst the villagers. On the 24th September, 
the eve of the anniversary of tne relief of uie garrison of Lucknow by the 

fallant Havelock, the Chiirch Missionary Association was inaugurated at 
rucknow, with the chief commissioner as its president, and a number of 
Christian friends as its committee. The Pui^'aub mission and its four 
chief stations have been suffering by the illness and removal of agents. 
In the course of the last year the first fruits of the Affghan tribes have 
been received into the Christian Church. In Southern Lidia and Ceylon 
there are more than 100,000 persons who have renounced idolatry, and 
are now under Christian instruction. The Travancore missionaries report 
a gradual advancement. The Telugu mission has been strengthened by 
two new stations during the past year. 

The following statistics, though not perfectly accurate, are the nearest 
approximation which we can make to tne present position of the Church 
mission in India. Korthem India has 11 districts, with 22 stations, 37 
clergymen, 8 European and 5 East India lay teachers, 260 male and 24 
female native teachers, about 1,000 native communicants, 120 seminaries 
and schools, and above 7,000 pupils. Western India has 4 districts, 5 
stations, 8 clergymen, 2 European and 1 East India lay teachers, 26 male 
and 1 female native teachers, 48 native communicants, 32 seminaries and 
schools, and about 2,000 pupilsi Southern India has 4 districts, 25 
stations, 38 clergymen, 12 European and 8 East India lay teachers, 560 
male and 105 female native teachers, about 5,000 native communicants, 
880 seminaries and schools, and about 11,000 pupils. 

Besides the missions which we have noticed, there were several others, 
some of which have been abandoiied, and others were more of a coloniajl 
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diancCer. In 1^%. a misiioa w apeoad m the Hwdw a Bbt Co apai^ f ' i 
tcrritorT. for the efmngeiizatzca of tiie fadiaiM m tke f jg,mMiiiilMJuil of 
the Red Birer ttcdement. Thk misBon wevgr rtrnt nlo anA atamigh. 
In 183J!'a miaEifoa w surted in Xev Sonik Waleit vid^ after aetciil 
and varied eflbrtg. was abandoned in 1S41. lfT~iinni hin tinnii la ijKiutuI 
bj thia Sodetv abo for a time, in Bridsh Guana, the Wert adaa^ and 
SoTxtk Africa.' 

Tlie income of the Sodetj for the year en&g liar, 1859, vw: — 



Cemeral Fund. — A»ociations« benefiutionai 
legacies. &c., 
Fond for disabled miwifmiTiei, &&, 

Total ordinanr income, 
Spteial Fuad for India up to March 81, 1859, 

Total receired in United Kingdom, 
Local Funds raised and expended m the miwiona 
of theSodetj, . 



£120,399 8 1 
1.689 9 9 

£122,088 17 10 
24,287 11 8 

£148,376 9 1 

15,600 



£161J976 9 1 
The Special Indian fimd for hat year yielded £24,717 16 11 

The Report of 1859 ffirea the ^ntifying statement, that about a tendi 
of the whole income of the Society haa come from the aoe&ea of nui- 
Sionary labour. 

For more detailed accounts of the Church of Engiand'a «»— "^FH r^ th» 
reader is referred as follows: — 

Westerx Africa. — Muskmary Begisier; Ptoceeduiff$ of Ckwrtk Mm* 
nonary Society; Walker's Misnons of the dkmrdk Society im Wuttn 
Africa ; Evangelical Magaane. 

New Zealand. — ^Publications of Society; NiehoW Voyage to Nem 
Zealand; Marshall's Narrative of Two VimtM to New Zealtmd; Yirta^ 
Account of New 2!ealand, 

Malta, Greece, &c. — Jowett's Christian Eesearekes; HarUett^ Be* 
searches in Greece and the Levant; Publications of Society; Beporti 
of the American Board of Missions ; €robat*8 AbyssinitL, 

IxDiA. — Wilson's Lands of the Bible; Dr, Buchanan's Jfanoirv; F^^iers 
and Reports of Sodetj. 



THE LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEW& 

The social and religious conditioii of the Jews has in all ages 
been felt as arguing for special missions. The seed of Abraham 
is fo\md in all lands, and yet li^dng apart from all peoples. The 
intelligent and earnest amongst them are deeply leeud in the lav 
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and the prophets. The course of instruction adopted by the 
Saviour seems to be the only one adapted for dealing with that 
people — ^to begin at Moses and the prophets, and expound in order 
the things concerning Christ — ^for not until honour has been put 
upon their own Hebrew Scriptures, can they be brought to listen to 
Christian instruction. Their lengthened expatriation and dispersion 
over all countries, render them, as a people, easily accessible to the 
law of Christian love. Their separate existence and careful pre- 
servation seem to have been designed of God as qualifying them 
for giving important service in the hastening of the latter-day 
glory, and especially when viewed in relation to the glowing and 
glorious prophecies concerning Israel. Every age in the Christian 
Church, which sighed and laboured for the conversion of the world, 
has confessed to the need of a special agency for the seed of Jacob. 

The social condition of the Jews cannot be said to have under- 
gone the slightest change since the first century which witnessed 
their exile from Jerusalem. They are aUens in almost eveiy land. 
In the United States there are no political barriers, and Jews are 
found in both Houses of Congress. In some of the free govern- 
ments of the West Indian Islands, they are also found in the 
legislature. England, with all her enlightenment and Chris- 
tianity, has only recently admitted a Jew to parliament. Hie his- 
tory of the Jews, since the day they crucified the Lord of Glory, 
may be traced in blood. Spoliation and persecution have met 
them everywhere. In many a city and town besides Home, the 
Jews are confined to the worst district, and forbidden all social 
intercourse with the inhabitants. The Jews are pre-eminently a 
trading people, living upon barter, and never seeking to acquire 
property. Their riches, which are immense, are found in banks 
and government stocks. 

Although not recognized among the nations, unless as a proverb 
and a reproach, the Jews exert a powerful influence. They may 
be said, from their money power, to hold in their hands the desti- 
nies of the world. Few nations could afford to go to war without 
obtaining help from the despised and down-trodden race. But 
they have a still higher and nobler than pecuniary influence. The 
European continental press is mainly in Jewish hands. Science 
has no nobler names than those of Arago and HerscheL The Bible 
has not had better expositors than the ransomed seed of Abraham, 
as the names of Krummacher, Muller, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, 
Jahn, and a host of others, fully prova Neander is the prince of 
ecclesiastical historians. Gresenius is the best of Hebrew lexico- 
graphers. Nordheimer has written the best of Hebrew grammars. 
Da Costa is the best historian of his own dispersed race. We might 
fjid to these names a host of others, distinguished for first-clasa 
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service in every department of literature, and in eveay branch of 
national service. 

The r^igions position of the Jews is greatly varied. Some are 
Talmudists, clinging to traditions for lack of something more 
satisfying to their inquiring minds. Others have lost all reverence 
for the Talmud, and are earnest students of the old propheciefl, 
which, from national prejudices, they so misread as to deepen their 
discomfort There are others, and a still more numerous party, 
who have given up both the Talmud and the Holy Writings, and 
may be justly called not only indifferents, but infidels. This last 
class is rapidly gaining strength. It can easily be imagined that 
these various classes of Jews are differently affected towards CSuis- 
tianity. Many, unhappily, find in the Papacy their only idea of 
the Christian system, and hate it for its image- worship. Some are 
sighing for some revelation from God to explain the dark mysteries 
of their own condition, and to give them a substantial and satis- 
fying belief. Others are bitter and undisguised enemies of Chiis- 
tianity, and resent, as the deepest reproach, any effort made fbr 
their enlightenment. 

The London Jewish Society was formed in 1808, althon^ it was not 
fully organized until the following year. The constitution onginally con- 
templated two objects : — ^* To relieve the temporal distress of the Jews, as 
well as to promote their spiritual welfare." The first sphere of action 
was among the Jews in London. In 1811 a printing press was establidied 
to give employment to poor Jewish converts. Two years later, a chapel 
and schools were opened for the benefit of seventy-nine proscdytes and 
their families. In 1818, the first foreign missionary was sent forih^ and 
to Poland. Pressed hy felt wants, the directors, at the end of three 
years fi*om their entrance into Poland, founded a seminary for training 
Jewish converts as missionaries. They alSo published a Hebrew edition 
of the Scriptures for the Jews generalljr, and prepared a Judseo-Pohsh 
version for Poland, and a Synac version for the Cabalistic Jews. In 
1840 the Jewish college for the complete training of missionary aeents 
was established. It has proved an important auxiliary to Jewish missions, 
not only in connection with the London Society, but also to kindred 
societies, which were aflerwards called into existence. The operatiTe 
institution has also been invaluable. 

The London Society has above 30 mission stations in Europe, Aaa, 
and Africa ; 78 missionaries, of whom 59 are converted Israeutes ; 20 
schools, with an aggregate of Hebrew children during the last thirty years 
of about 10,000. Tins Society has seen fifty of its converts ordamed as 
clergymen over Christian congregationa at home. It has distributed above 
60,000 copies of the Hebrew Old Testament, and about the same numbtf 
of Hebrew New Testaments, and above a million treatises and portions 
of Scripture in the various languages spoken in the spheres of mission 
agency. It is regarded as one of the great religious societies in England, 
and has always had the support of the evangelical section of the AngHcan 
Church. The last report of the Society (M&y 6, 1859} gives 63 Jews, as 
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under instruction in London during the year, and 21 baptisms in con- 
nection with the home mission. Ten young men have been received into 
the operative institution for Jewish converts. Mr. Pauli has personally, 
or by his assistants, visited every town in the Amsterdam district, and with 
encouraging signs of interest and success. The affair of Edgar Mortara 
has favourably disposed not a few of the Jews to Christianity, and has 
brought forth blessings and prayers upon the head of the noble Shaftes- 
bury, who headed the protest against the wanton and cruel outrage of 
humanity. The Rev. C. R. Lauria, the missionary in Turin, has, during 
the year, visited the Jews in Rome, Florence, Nice, Leghorn, and the 
chief towns in Piedmont. At Frankifbrt-on-the-Maine, there is a general 
disposition on the part of the Jews towards Christianity, as the religion for 
the world. The mission at Bagdad has vbited many towns in Persia, 
Koordistan, and Lower Assyria, and reports the favouring feelings of 
the Jews. At Safet many nch Jews have settled during the past year. 
The stream of emigration to Jerusalem and its neighbourhood has been 
greater than in any former year of the Society's labours. Many copies of 
both the Old and Kew Testaments have been distributed, as well as suit- 
able tracts and treatises. Three Jews, five Jewesses, and five children, have 
been baptized, and there are seven inquirers under careful instruction. 

The London Society has reached its jubilee, and the retrospect is truly 
cheering. In addition to direct missionary effort, it has rendered impor- 
tant and efficient service. Fifty years ago a Hebrew Bible cost three 
guineas, and through the labours of this Society it can now be had for 
eighteenpence. During that half-century it has curculated 100,000 copies 
of the Bible in Hebrew, 200,000 copies of portions of the Scriptures, 
and 80,000 copies of the New Testament in Hebrew among the Jews. 
In 1810 the Society pointed to 33 converted Jews in London, but now it 
can refer to 2,000 oaptized Israelites in the metropolis. 

The financial statement of the Society, for the year ending May, 1859, is 
as follows :— 

General Fund, — Annual subscriptions, donations, 

receipts firom associations, and congregational 

collections, .... £27,906 9 4 

Legacies, ..... 884 18 3 

Contributions of auxiliaries for special purposes, 339 4 3 

Dividends, — On various endowments, . . 1,720 7 8 

Do, For widows and disabled missionaries, . 454 16 10 

Jubilee Fu7id,— -Total receipts to 31st March, . 6,937 16 2 

Do. For the " Children's Jubilee Memorial," 517 10 5 

£38,761 2 11 



THE GENERAL BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The General Baptists, so called from their general or Arminian 
views of redemption, formed a missionary association in 1816. 
The origination of the Society is, under God, traceable to the able 
advocacy of the Rev. J. G. Pike. The first energies were turned 
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to Orissa, the seat of the idol Juggemant In Maj^ 18^1, two 
missionaries^ the Bey. Messrs. Bampton and P^gs, miled for 
Cuttach, the principal town in Orissa. Other agents followed alb 
intervals, and opened new stations in adjoining districta. Thej 
were driven by the force of external circumstances to make fr&- 
quent changes in their locations and plana Their chief woik 
consisted in combating the prejudices and practioes of idolstiy, 
and their stations were mainly fomid in the head-quarters of the 
venerated idols. The periodical pilgrimages were characterised \fj 
all that was morally disgusting and degrading, and more especial^ 
at Puri, the seat of the temple of Jaganath. The British govern- 
ment had long and with singular inconsistency, levied an asseah 
ment upon the pilgrims, and with the fruits of the taxation oir 
spoliation supported the temple and its immoral priesthood. It 
c^ easily be imagined that the negative sanction given by the 
British gov»*nment confirmed the people in their practices, and 
opposed the work of the mission. The missionaries succeeded ii^ 
establishing schools for both sexes, and an asylum fat orphans 0t 
deserted children. Many a precious life they instrumentally pre- 
served, which had been devoted to the blood-stained altar. Ml 
Bampton, one of the most self-denied of men, had his fortitudie aad 
patience often and severely tested ; but his very hardihood doubt- 
less induced disease, and an early death. The great enemy of the 
Gospel here, as elsewhere, was caste. The sacrifices were enormous 
which a chajige of creed required — ^not only being entire separation 
from kindred and countrymen, but also from the wonted means of 
self-support The prospects of children for acquiring trades and 
contracting family alliances, were cut off" by the conversion of thdr 
parents, for the entire household was shimned as infected or 
bewitched. Despite all obstacles, and they were very numerous 
and serious, the Gospel was embraced by considerable numbers. 
Although the missionaries had to wait for the first Hindoo conve^ 
sion for six years, many followed; and meanwhile their hearts 
were cheered by visible good effected upon the resident Europeana 
This mission has furnished both teachers and preachers^ and of no 
mean order. 

To counteract in some measure the evils which followed upon 
the loss of caste, the missionaries set themselves to the formation 
of villages, where the converts might be mutually helpful. A care- 
fully executed version of the Bible into the Orissa language was 
the work of Mr. Sutton, one of the Society's missionaries. He 
also prepared a dictionary and grammar. 

In 1845, this Society started a mission in Ningpo, in China. 

The reports of the Society are not so definite in their statistics, 
as to enable us to give the present position of the mission, i^m 
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-what we can gather, there are at the seveiul stations about 300 
communicants, 500 scholars, and the income is over £3,500. 

Reports and Papers of Societj ; Sterling's Oriasa ; Sutton's Narrative 
of the Orissa Mission f Misdonary Register, 



THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society was not formally organized until the year 1817; but 
there are singular antecedents to the establishment of the mission, 
which deserve special notice. Methodism had its origin in missions. 
The missionary spiiit had its very best development in Methodism. 
The father and founder of Methodism began his public career as 
a missionary to the heathen in the service of " The Society for 
Propagating the Gk)spel." John Wesley, as is well known, acted 
upon his own motto — " The world is my parish," and bequeathed 
to his followers the rich legacy of an almost apostolic example. 
Ere the grave covered up what was mortal of Wesley^ his system 
had spread over Great Britain, mmibering 80,000 members, 300 
itinerant and 1,000 local preachers of the Gospel. Kor was this 
all, for during the founder's life Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
Canada, Newfoundland, the United States, and the West Indies, 
had the Gospel carried to them by the agents of Methodism. 

The Rev. Samuel Wesley, the father of the founder of Methodism, 
was thoroughly imbued with the missionary spirit. At the open- 
ing of the century he submitted to an English prelate the plan of 
a mission to Hindostan, and made an offer of his own services. 
Wesley's mother was like minded with her husband. The home 
of the Wesleys, therefore, was no stranger to an interest in the 
pagan world. The mother prayed and laboured that her sons 
might prove blessings to mankind, and she did not go without her 
reward. There is one beautiful little incident in that family 
histoiy, which reflects equal credit upon mother and son. When 
John Wesley was invited to go out upon the mission to the Indians 
in North Ammca, he at once and firmly declined. On being 
pressed for a statement of his objections, he referred to his recently 
widowed mother, and his own relation to her, in these touching 
words : — " I am the staff" of her age, her chief support and com- 
fort." But what would be his decision were his mother agreeable, 
and even anxious that he entered upon that mission ? Not think- 
ing of such a sacrifice as coming within the range of probability, he 
at once replied, that if his mother did cheerfully acquiesce in the 
proposal, he would certainly view and act upon it as a call from 
God. The venerable matron, on being consulted, gave this memor- 
able reply : — " Had I twenty sons, I should rejoice they were all 
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80 employed, thotigli I should never see them more." The decudon 
of the mother carried in it the decision of the son, and fnmished 
an able and devoted labourer for the mission field, fieference is 
made to Mr. Wesley's engagement with the Society for "the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts," in page 22. 

The Contingent Fund, established by Mr. Wedey in 1756, con- 
templated the support and extension of home missions. Bat 
the seas which gird Britain could not, and did not, bind Method- 
ism to the scene of its birth. At the Conference of 1769, Mr. 
"Wesley asked the question — " Who are willing to go to America 
as missionaries?*' The reply rose to the lips of two brethren, 
Joseph Pilmoor and Richard Boardman. A collection was taken 
upon the spot, as the foundation of a foreign mission fund, and 
yielded X70, which was far from small when the ability of that 
assembly of evangelists is duly considered. The sum of X20 was 
set apart for the passage of the two volimteer agents, and the 
balance for aiding in the erection of the first meeting-house in t^e 
land of Colmnbus. The anival of other missionaries in America 
led to the formation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
not only relinquished support from England, but became, as we 
shall afterwards find, an important missionary institution, having 
agents in many lands. 

In 1776, Mr. Wesley found a faithful coadjutor in the soperin- 
tendentship in the Rev. Dr. Coke. For fifteen years they Uved 
and laboured, and saw the pleasure of the Lord prospering in their 
hands. From the date of Mr. Wesley's decease, 1791, on to 1811, 
the staff of missionaries rose from 21 to 43, exclusive of 11 agents 
among the benighted Papists in Ireland, and the membership in 
their nussion churches doubled itself, and was calculated at about 
13,000. After the Conference of 1786, Dr. Coke sailed for Kova 
Scotia, accompanied by three missionaries. The winds, which are 
God's messengers, drove the vessel to Antigua. Their reception 
was favourable. Several other islands were visited. A mission to 
the West Indies followed upon these contrary yet favouring windsL 
Dr. Coke, on returning to England, advocated the opening of a 
mission in the West Indies, and raised a fund for that object 
After the Conference of 1788, he accompanied a band of mission- 
aries to the West Indian Islands, and in 1790 returned with a 
reinforcement of labourers to the new mission. This singularly 
devoted man not only visited America at the formation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but in the course of ten years made 
other four voyages in the service of that mission. Wlien in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age, Dr. Coke pressed hard for liberty 
from the Conference of 1813, to visit the East Indies with the view 
of opening a mission. All dissuasives, founded on age and infir 
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mity, were fruitless. His determination, as expressed in his own 
emphatic words — " K you will not let me go, you will break my 
heart," settled the question. In December of that year, 1813, he 
went forth with seven missionaries. « The spirit was willing, but 
the flesh was weak." His corpse was foimd in his cabin. " He was 
not, for God took him." On the 31st of May he ceased from his 
labours, and resumed the loving fellowship of the sainted Wesley. 

Mr. Wesley lived to see twenty-three missionaries in the Norman 
Isles, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the West Indies, and 5,848 
members in these parts. During the sole incumbency of Dr. 
Coke, the foreign mission was not only strengthened but greatly 
extended. The Conference of 1814 strongly urged the immediate 
formation of a missionary society in all the churches and stations, 
and the appointment of two secretaries to conduct the public business^ 
The missionary income of that year had reached the munificent sunj. 
of £12,000. The sudden removal of Dr. Coke, upon whom the sole 
direction had for some years depended, was severely felt. There 
was a universal desire for association, for district auxiliaries to the 
pai-ent Society, for congregational and individual action, and for a 
directorate formed of men of business habits. Prompt and ample 
provision had been made during the interval from Dr. Coke's removal, 
and now a permanent organization was arranged. The question 
about the hcoAe of their foreign stations was well answered ii^ 
the words of Wesley — "the world is my parish" — which words are 
a comment upon the original commission of the Saviour Himself — 
" the field is the world." The organization was completed in 1817, 

The agents of this Society are now preaching the Gospel of Jesus 
in thirty-five languages, and in many of these without the aid or 
hindrance of interpreters. They have not only numerous ordinary 
schools, but high class institutions, normal seminaries, and theolo^ 
gical academies. These last and most important establishments 
are found in Tonga, Sierra Leone, Mac^irthy's Island, Jaffim, 
Auckland, Graham's Town, and the Feejee Islands, with about 
100 young and earnest men studying for the ministry. This 
Society has fully furnished printing establishments in Bangalore, 
in India ; in Kafi&aria, D'Urban, and Graham's Town, in Africa ; 
in Jaffna, in Ceylon; and in the Tonga and Feejee Islands, in 
Polynesia. But we must enter upon a more detailed account of 
the Society's operations. 

The West Indies. 

We have already referred to the singular, theprovidential way, in which 
Dr. Coke was led to thmk of a mission to the West Indies. 

Antigua was the port to which thw were driven in January, 1787, 
and became the first mission of this Society in the West India islands. 
Mr. Warrener, who had looked to Nova Scotia as his scene of labour, was 

M 
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induced by Dr. Coke to remain in Antigna, where they had met with such 
a fayourable reception. The ground hwl been, in some measure, prepared 
for their arrivaL Twenty-seyen years previously, Mr. Nathaniel Gilbert, 
the Speaker of the House of Ac»embly, had come under serious impressions, 
and set himself to the instruction of others. From small and circumscribed 
efforts, he became a public preacher of the Word, continued amid much 
reproaich, and had the gratmcation of seeing 200 formed into a Christian 
society. He had a brief but brilliant career as a preacher of the Gospd. 
There was none left on the island to take his place. About eighteen 
years rolled away, ere another of kindred spirit was found witnessng 
for Christ. In 1778, a Methodist, Mr. John Baxter, arrived in Antigua, 
as a shipwright, in the eoyemment service. Pained at the irreligicHi of the 
place, he began to procudm the Gospel. The few of Mr. Gilbert^s hearers 
who survived, and were faithful, rallied around Mr. Baxter. After his 
da;^*s exhausting work, Mr. Baxter travelled to the surrounding plan- 
tations, and had ^thered about 2,000 hearers, when Dr. Coke and 
his party arrived m 1787. In proof of Mr. Baxter's devotedness, he 
relinauished his situation, which was worth £400 per annum, to associate 
with Mr. Warrener in the spiritual devation of Antigua. It is here due to 
state that, although many of Mr. Baxter^s former hearers were dealt with 
as unworthy of the Christian name, many lived conformably to their pro- 
fession. It was not to be expected, from the manner in which Mr. Baxter^s 
days were occupied, that he could take the requisite supervision of his 
flock. Proof of the loyalty of tibe instructed slaves was given under the 
threatened French invasion of Antigua, when upwards of a thousand men, 
from the Moravian and Wesleyan stations, volunteered in defence of the 
island and its government. 

In 1826, the whole of the Antiguan mission staff perished at sea. 
There was a loss of five agents, two wives, four children and two servants. 
The only survivor was the wife of Mr. Jones. The calamity was truly 
terrible, and the scene which led to it was not less so. They had gone 
to St. Christopher's to a district meeting. On their return they cSled 
at Montserrat to land Mr. Hyde and his family. A storm arose, after- 
wards, and the vessel was put back to Montserrat. After a few days 
they went on board the mail boat to make up for lost time. It was still a 
fearful storm, and, when within a few hours of Antigua, which they hoped 
to reach shortly after sunset, the vessel struck on a reef near Sandy Island, 
fell on her side, and was fast filling with water. The masts were cut 
down, and the anchor was dropped, in the hope of temporary safety. 
Th^ sea still rolled furiously. The passengers and crew clung to the 
bulwarks nearly to the neck in water, until that part of the vessel sank 
to the depths of ocean. Mrs. Jones was one of the descending party, and 
would have perished, had not her husband succeeded in getting hold of 
her, and in continuing his hold until she was dragged back. The captain 
brought up the survivors to that portion of the vessel which was yet 
fast upon the reef, and likely to hold out the longest, and tried to 
comfort them with the thought that at day-break they would be seen 
from Goathill battery, and rescued. The waves dashed over them, 
and scarcely had they recovered from one shock when another came 
upon them. The day dawned, but their signals were not discovered. 
Their persons were not distinguishable from the reef over which the 
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billows rolled; yet they distinctly saw individuals moving to and fro 
upon the neighbouring shore. Vessels passed by; but the noise of the 
waves drowned their piteous cries for help. Amid all the terrors of 
that terrific scene, Mr. and Mrs. Jones busied themselves in preaching 
Christ to the imperilled and perishing company. The darkness of night 
again set in upon them. The water was now up to their breasts. They 
had neither meat nor drink. Still the sea roUea over them. They dared 
not sleep, lest the next wave should sweep them off the wreck. The second 
day was welcomed by singing the praises of their gracious preserver. Again 
vessels passed to and fro, but their signals were not seen — ^their voices not 
heard. About noon Mr. Hillier, one of the mission band, thought he 
might swim ashore, a distance of three miles, and secure hdlp ; but from 
previous exhaustion, he had only been a few minutes in the water, when 
he sank from the view of his anxious and excited companions. Some of 
the sailors seized pieces of the wreck, and struck out in the hope 
of attracting attention, but perished. Their bodies floating on tne 
waters were now seen by the survivors. Another night arriv^ to that 
diminished company, ana laid bare the joints of the wreck to which they 
were clingins. Another morning came, and, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, found wem still alive. The storm had greatly subsided. Mr. Oke, 
another of the mission band, perished in the attempt to swim ashore. Mr. 
Jones, now the sole male survivor of the missionaries, became paralyzed, 
and died with this prayer : ** Come Lord Jesus, come (juickly." His wife 
held the body for a time until the rolling ocean tore it from her grasp, 
and buried it out of her sight. In a conmtion which defies all description, 
Mrs. Jones was found by two humane gentlemen who had heard of the 
wreck, and hasted to the rescue. They treated the solitary survivor with 
care and kindness until she was restored to feel her solitariness, and, yet 
more, to acknowledge the hand of God in her remarkable preservation. 

In the year 1843, Antigua was visited by an earthquake, which laid 
almost every house built of stone in ruins. Only one of the nine meeting- 
houses of this mission escaped serious injury. The mission, however, was 
fostered and strengthened, and continued to prosper. The Society's 
report, read on 2d May, 1859, gives the cratifymg intelligence that 
Antigua has contributed &900 to the mission, being an advance of £225 
upon the contribution of the previous year. The last account, which we 
have seen of the membership, gives about 2,500. 

St. Vincent's District. — In Januarv, 1787, Dr. Coke left the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke upon this island, under the fullest promises of protection and 
encouragement from many planters. He had eager listeners, and in large 
compames, yet stem opposition. For a time the opposition was apparently 
conmied to a few reprobates, who not only resorted to sacrilegious practices, 
but hung the pulpit Bible upon the public gallows. A reward of one 
hundred pounds was offered by the government for the discovery of the 
criminals, and yet the arm of civil authority was soon adverse to the 
mission. In December, 1792, the St. Vincent's Assembly, with the view 
of expelling the Methodists, passed a law that the rectors of the parishes 
should preach without a license, and that none else should be permitted, 
until he had been a resident for twelve months on the island, and had 
duly petitioned for and received a license. The first offence was to be 
visited by a fine of £18, or imprisonment firom thirty to ninety days \ the 
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second, by banishment from the ishmd, after saffident corporeal chastise^ 
ment ; and if the culprit should dare return from banishment, death was 
to be his doom. Happily such specimens of Englidi legislation are rare, 
indeed. The act was passed in a thin house, in the &oe of an earnest 
minority, and in opposition to the humane and philanthropic feelings of die 
better portion of the community. The mismonary, Mr. Lamb, preached 
as usufu on the following Sabbath, was apprehended, refused to pay the 
fine, and was cast into prison. The magistrates, who felt theniBehes 
forced to pronounce condemnation, offered two-thirds of the penalty. A 
merchant ofifered the whole amount. But the missionary felt that sadi a 
course might be construed into an approval of the fiendish enactment, and 
therefore he preferred enduring the incarceration. When the ^e of 
haB release arrived, Mr. Lamb preferred leaving the island to bdi^ drivra 
out of it, or doomed to silence. The act was not long in force ; for when 
this colonial law came to the Soverei^ of Britain for his royal sanction, 
it was repealed, as opposed to the British constitution. 

In 1794, Messrs. Owens and Alexander were sent to St, Vincent's to 
resuscitate the mission. The con^gation, fbrmerly 1,000 strong, had 
become sadly reduced. The spirit of opposition had not ceased. Is 
1797, a mob, headed by a ma^strate, forcibly entered the Methodist 
chapel— broke the lamps and the communion rails — ^and tore tiie Bible to 
pieces. That magistrate's mob was accompanied by a r^mental iMmd, 
who regaled the rioters with music. When the next St. Patrick's day 
drew near, Mr. Fattison, one of the missionaries, induced his fellow- 
labourers to accompany him to a firiend's house, lest another assault 
should be attempted. The fears were not groundless, and the precaution 
was wisely taken. At midnight, a band of armed rufOans entered the 
house of the missionaries, searched every comer, and even turned up the 
bed, that they might muider the preachers of Christ's Gospel The only 
outlet to their blood-thirsty spirits on that occasion was found in smiting 
with a bludgeon the kind hostess of the imperilled missionaries, who had 
looked out to learn the cause of the disturbance. 

Li 1841, a young convert of this station, hearing of the great mortally 
among the missionaries in South Africa, offered his services for that field, 
which were accented, and proved most valuable. 

The membership of this station is about 5,000. 

St. Eustatius.— -In 1789, Dr. Coke visited this island, but could not 
secure a footing, owing to tiie jealousy of the Dutch government. He, 
however, succeeded in instructing knots of people in the house of a free 
negro. An American slave had been banished from the island, after 
corporeal chastisement and imprisonment had failed to deter him from 
instructing his fellow-creatures. At the end of the year following, Dr. 
Coke revisited the island, and succeeded so well, by private measures, that 
be could number 258 adherents. He preached once, but was peremp- 
torily forbidden to renew the attempt. He went to Holland, and inter- 
ceded, but in vain, with the government. 

In 1810, when the island had passed into the hands of Britain, liberty 
was obtained to found a mission. The opposition was at first fierce, but 
gradually subsided. The King of Holland, to whom the island has been 
restored, makes an annual grant of 600 guilders to the mission. The last 
report we have seen gives a membership of above 300. 
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•^ Babbadoss. — Mr. Benjamin Pearce was left hy Dr. Coke on this island, 
in 1788. There were many enemies to the mission, and of great power. 
They industriously circulated the report that the teaching given to the 
slaves was opposed to the interests of their owners. Repeated and TioWt 
attempts were made to disturb the solemn worship. The magistrate, to 
whom Mr. Pearce appealed for redress, was professedly indignant at the 
rioters-— issued warrants against them— promised all manner of justice—* 
and yet on the da^ of trial pronoimced this extraordinary decision : *^ The 
offence was committed against Almighty God ; it therefore does not belong 
to me to punish it." Mr. Pearce had to meet all his expenses, and with 
the bitterness of avowed enemies greatly increased. 

Pifblic worship was now impracticable. The song of mralse was a signal 
to the rioters. The service was so malicioushr invadea, that it was fre- 
quently and suddenly brought to a dose, mr, Pearce asain made his 
appeal to law, but the magistrate satisfied himself with givmg the rioters 
a reprimand, and charging them with the law expenses of the day's pro- 
ceemngs and one-half of the account of Mr. Pearce*s lawyer. Again an 
assault was made, and upon the dwelling of Mr. Pearoe, when l^e^ knew 
he was not at home. They destroyed much of his property, and violently 
struck his unprotected wife. 

In 1791, Mr. Lamb became the successor of Mr. Pearoe. He found no 
open opposition, but met with universal indifif^rence to Divine things, and 
even with contempt for his own person and woik. Few attended tl^ sanc- 
tuary, and fewer still showed any respect for the worship. Several mission- 
aries had died, and their places were left vacant. Sometimes there was no 
preacher on the island over a long and dreary interval. In 1828, and when 
Mr. Shrewsbury had been three years on tne island, a storm arose which 
imperilled the very existence of the mission. The missionary had been 
visited with ail kinds of reproadi, not by the mob merely, but also by 
men who fancied themselves respectable. Intelligence had come of 
an insurrection of the slaves in Demerara, and the malicious falsehood 
was publicly posted — that ** the Methodist dergymen of Demerara were 
imprisoned, as being deeply implicated in the insurrection ndiich had 
broken out in that colony." This device was sucoesi^ul, and set all kinds 
of reports in circulation to the prejudice of the missionaries, until the 
excitement rose to such a height t£at a mob of nearly 200 men went, 
with hammers, saws, and other tools, and d^nolished the Methodist chapel. 
A handbill had been pubUdy drculated, inviting the inhabitants to the 
work at a given hour. In the sadly disturbed condition of the islimd, 
and when Sie authorities were auietly oontemplatinff the devastating 
work, Mr. Shrewsbury sought a hioing-place £ot tne ni^t, and left for St. 
Vincent's on the following day. Two davs afterwards, the governor. Sir 
Henry Warde, offered a reward of £100 for the discovery of the riotous 
offenders. The rioters issued a counter proclamation, vowing vengeance 
against any informer. The document stated that the invaders of the 
Methodist meeting-house were men of the first respectability ; that their 
deed had the concurrence of nine-tenths of the community, and that their 
object was to root out MetJiodism as an enemy of both ehuroh and state. 
The excitement was deep, and long-contiimed. The outrage brought 
fi*om the British House of Commons a censure upon the island. To get 
quit of the odiumi a declaration was drawn up, and signed by ninety-four 
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indi^doals, ooncarring in the sentiments of the House, and reprobating 
the deed of spoliation. Of the ninety-four only twelve could be said to 
live in Bridffc^wn, the capital, and ten of the subscribers of that docu* 
ment were dergymen, eight were members of Council, three members of 
the House of Assembly, and the residue planters, attorneys, and overseen. 

In 1826, Mr. Baynor went to the islimd to renew the mission, and his 
arrival was greeted by a huge placard calling upon the people to tar and 
feather him. The president rerased him a license to preach. He went to 
his work, however, without molestation. A spacious chapel was bdlt 
Large congregations were formed. Prejudice disappearea. Barbadoes 
has since risen to be one of the most important stations in the West Indie& 
The last i&ccount shows an aggregate number of members of firom 8,000 to 
4,000. 

The YiRam IsLAin>s. — In 1789, Dr. Coke left a missionary upon Tor- 
tola, one of tiie Virgin Islands. The success which crowned his labours, and 
the openings which offered in q^her islands in the group, excited the interest 
of the directors, and led to an increase of labourers. Spanish Town, 
and other islands or islets, which shoot their heads above the ocean, were 
visited, and to the few stray families who lived upon them was prieHBdied 
the soul-saving Gospel. The governor of the island, as at Antmua, ap- 
pealed to Mr. Turner, the missionary, to place himself at the head of l£e 
negroes, for defence against the threatened French invasion. He wte 
personally afirud to put arms into the hands of the negroes, unless under 
the surveillance of the missionary, which was a tacit recognition of the 
power of the Gospel and its representatives. The French squadron dkl 
appear in the bay, but made no assault, and therefore the valour and 
fidelity of the armed negroes were not put to the proof. 

In 1805, Mr, firownlow, one of the Tortola missionaries, was savagdy 
assaulted upon the public street. A man, of respectable appearance, put a 
paper into Mr. Brownlow^s hand, and ordered him to read it. On pro- 
ceeding to the perusal of the paper, he was seized and dragged into the 
middle of the street, called by every abusive epithet, and violently 
assaulted by the person who accosted him, and by others, who advancedf, 
first sinsly, and tnen in groups, until quite a mob had encircled him. In 
the midst of the tumult the missionary escaped, but not without many 
severe bruises, which nearly cost him his life. The cause of the assault was 
a letter which Mr. Brownlow had written to England respecting the gross 
immorality of the island, of which they had heard, and which they sought 
to disprove in that open though cowardly and villanous method. iSo 
redriess could be had by the missionary. BLe was censured for bringing so 
trifling a matter before the notice of the court, was compelled to pay half 
the expenses, and was arrfugned on the charge of aspersing the com- 
munity — ^the rin^eader in the assault being one of the judges. The evi- 
dence was most mdefinite — ^being a private letter founded upon a public 
magazine report, which the accused was believed to have written, and the 
case was dismissed. 

The mission, despite all adverse circumstances, accomplished much 
good, and blotted out many forms of iniquity and superstition. The last 
statement shows an aggregate membership of nearly 2,000. 

Jamaica. — ^In 1789, a mission was started in Jamaica. Dr. Coke ap- 
pomted Mr, Hammet, who had for two years laboured in otier islaock 
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The extraordinary professions of sympatiiy and kindness were not realized. 
In Kingston there was deep enmity, whicn admitted of no disguise. The 
white population disturbed the worship, and even assailed the wovphippera 
with stones. Appeals were made for redress and protection. In the face 
of the clearest evidences of ^uilt, the mission was spoken of and dealt by, 
as if it had been a moral nuisance. The prejudice subsided after a time, 
but only for a time, and not until Mr. Hammet was forced to leave for the 
recruital of his health, which had been shattered by incessant anxiety and 
alarm. Prior to his departure two missionaries had arrived, who ffradually 
extended the sphere of labour beyond Kingston to Spanish Town, Montego 
Bay, and other places. The storm broke out afresh, and witii still greater 
violence, in 1802. The Legislative Assembly passed an act prohibiting, 
imder the severest penalties, all from preaching to the negroes, unless 
pronounced qualified by the laws of the island or Great Bntun. Some 
of the local preachers nad preached at Murant Bay, about thirty miles 
fri>m Kingston, and had gathered a small society in the village. The 
act seemed not to reach to these labours, and therefore there was an 
enactment of greater stringency, so as to silence Methodism. Trusting 
to the English recognition of their ability, the missionaries laboured on 
without fear. Mr. Campbell, on preaching at Murant Bay, was arrested, 
and thrown into prison, although he showed his certificate firom England. 
When his month^s incarceration was over, he returned to Kingston, and, 
on application to the Quarter Sessions, obtained a license. On again 
visiting Murant Bay« Mr. Campbell applied for a license, as it was a dif- 
ferent parish from Kingston, when the dd charge on whidi he had suffered 
was revived, and the endeavour was made to mulct him in the penalty of 
£100, and to find security that he would never again preach, under the 
threat of perpetual imprisonment. Mr. Campbell returned to England, 
leaving his Kmgston fiock tOvthe care of his colleague, Mr. Fbh. The act 
of the Jamaica Assembly was disowned by His Majesty, and was therefore 
invalid. Scarcely had that dark doud vanished, when it was followed by 
another. They had just begun to rejoice in their fi*eedom, when the old 
persecution re-appeared in a new phase or form. In 1807, the Common 
Council of Kingston i>rohibited unlicensed preaching, and all meetines 
before six in the morning and after sunset, which e&ctually cut off the 
ne'groes firom worship, under the penalty of £100, or imprisonment for 
three months, and of severe corporeal chastisement if the culprit should 
be a slave. The only time which the slaves could call their own was that, 
during which religious services were legally impossible. Meanwhile, 
and let the &ct be noted, the Spanish and French priests were laid 
under no such prohibition. The Kmgston Council cared only for the Pro- 
testant subjects of Britain. Verily their tender mercies were cruel. 

The singing and praying throughout Kingston, by the new religionist^ 
at unseasonable hours, to the annoyance of the orderly inhabitants, were 
urged, as showing the reasonableness of the new measure. Kot a word 
was said, meanwhile, against the scenes of dissipation with which the town 
swarmed. Unhappily, the missionaries at Kingston were more valorous 
than prudent in attempting to disperse a dancing assembly late on a 
Saturday evening, pleading for their interference tiie law as established, 
which protected the Sabbath rest. Finding that their notice was of no 
avail, they prevailed upon the town guard to disperse the company. 
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The assembly was composed of the chief families in the island, who vowed 
veogeance. Mr. Gilgrass, one of the misnonaries, who had headed the 
town guard, was in the habit of giving lessons in sacred music to the 
young people betwixt five and six o^dock p.m. The enraged enemies 
ascertamed this fact, and led a magistrate and officer to apprehend him. 
The missionary was sentenced to a month's imprisonment. The next st^ 
in the peraecntion of Methodism was an act of Assembly, which restricted 
the reugious teaching of slayes to the doctrines of the Anfflican Chmyh, 
and imposed a fine of £20 upon any missionary who dionld dare recdTO 
them into their houses or assemblies. Agam this act, though cnilninglj 
introduced into another, affecting the general system of the slave laws, 
was disowned by His Majesty, ^e Assembly was greatly exa^>erated at 
the disannulling of their laws affecting religion, denounced it as an 
infringement ortheir colonial institutions, and threatened the withholding 
of all supplies, until the governor dissolved the Assembly. Various 
measures were resorted to oy the Assembly, that the instructors of the 
negroes might be silenced. 

After nearly eight years of silence, towards the end of 1815, Mr^ 
Shipman re-opencS the chapel in Kingston. He obtained a license, 
contrary to his own expectations. Others were equally successful, and 
immediately entered upon active operations. The tide had turned in 
their &vour — so much so, that the widow of Mr. Burgar, one of the 
nussionaries, was voted by the magistrates and vestry the sum of £100, 
in appreciation of the character and fidelity of her departed husband. 
Durmg the calm ereat advances were made. 

In 1824, opposition re-appeared. The House of Commons had taken 
some steps towards the abohtion of slavery. The missionaries were accused^ 
as agents of the African institution, and every effort was put forth to 
asperse their moral character. The Assembly again passed a law which 
cnppled the Methodists, although it lefl Jews and rapists, and even Church 
of Scotland missionaries, in their old liberty. It was directed against dis- 
senters from the established religion, and prohibited ail negro meetings, 
under penalties, betwixt sunset and sunrise— the only period during whidi 
the poor slaves were not at work. The house of Mr. KatcUffe was merci'* 
lessly attacked ; and it cannot be doubted that a sermon preached by the 
slave-holding rector against Methodists instigated a party of the fit 
Ann's militia to fire into Mr. Batdiffe's house, which was a portion of 
the chapel building. Life was providentially preserved, but several balls 
were found embedded in the walls. A reward of £50 was offered, but 
only as a farce to cover a fraud. In 1827, Mr. Grimsdall was sent to 
prison for ten days, for holding an after-sunset meeting, and again for 
preaching in an unlicensed house. He got bail during the second charge^ 
and died shortly before his case came on for trial. In the following year 
Mr. Whitehouse, who had just arrived as Mr. Grimsdall^s successor, was 
committed to prison for exhorting without a license for the parish, and in 
a most disgusting cell, without even a pallet of straw. Mr. Orton came 
from Montego Bay to sympathize with his imprisoned brother. Having 
officiated at the mid-week service, he was also committed to prison. None 
were allowed to enter their cells but members of their own nunilies. The 
serious illness of Mr. Orton, from the ab(nninations of the prison, necesn'- 
tated th^ removal to Kingston jail, and hastened their tri^ The plea of 
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wrongous imprisonment was urged before, and admitted bjT) the chief- 
justice. The lientenaDt-goyemor, Sir John Eeane, dismissed the two 
magistrates, who had imprisoned the missionaries. 

The House of Assembly resuscitated the consolidated slave act, and 
endeavoured to show cause for its adoption, founded upon the most extra- 
vagant and atrocious misrepresentations and falsehoods ; but it was again 
rejected by the lieutenant-^yemor. They framed a new slave act in 
1829, in which the old n)int made its appearance under an altered and 
modified phraseology. Strange to tell, it was approved by the governor, 
the Earl of Belmore, although he had his Majesty^s instructions regarding 
the former identical act — but it was promptly disallowed by his M^esty in 
council. 

In December, 1831, an insurrection broke out on the north side of the 
island, in St. Jameses parish, and spread like wildfire over Trelawney, 
Hanover, Westmoreland, St. Elizabeth, Manchester, Portland, and St. 
Thomas. The design of the slaves was simply to.vincficate their right to 
freedom, believing, as they did, that the act of their emancipation had 
received the royd signature. They destroyed property to an enormous 
extent, but shed no blood. Accordmg to a report given to the House of 
Assembly, property to the value of about £1,555,000 was committed to 
the flames. Their revenge upon the overseers of estates was satisfied 
by thrusting some of them into the stocks. A terrible reaction followed. 
The disturbed districts were placed under martial law. The insurgents 
had neither arms nor disdpline. Many were barbarously butchered. 
Others were mercilessly flogged at the foot of the gallows ; and of these 
not a few women, who were left with their torn and bleeding backs lying 
open to the scorching sun. Kever was there such a scene of cold- 
blooded atrocities. It doubtless hastened the glorious day of freedom. 
Immediately upon the insurrection, the cry for vengeance was raised 
against the Baptist and Methodist missionaries. They were the real incen- 
diaries, accordmg to the popular voice. Several of the missionaries were 
arrested and tried; yet, despite the concerted perjury, there was no 
conviction. Associations were actually formed throughout the island, to 
secure the expulsion of all missionaries except those of the Established 
Church. The procedure of these associations was characterized by all 
that is base and violent. The chapel of St. Ann*s was destroyed, and the 
missionaries were executed in effigy, amid every conceiveable indignity, 
and with Satan above them saying, ^^ These are my beloved, in whom I am 
well pleased." 

To attempt any vindication of the missionaries, amid all the light which 
facts have shed upon the movement towards fVeedom, were a work of 
supererogation. rTone looked more hopefully than they towards eman- 
cipation, as coming by a bloodless course and from the forming con- 
viction of Christian Britain. None more bitterly bewailed the scenes of 
violence and bloodshed. It is perhaps not so extensively known as 
it ought, that the chief cause of the bitterness in the hearts of the 
negroes was an abridgment of their wonted holidays, upon which they 
had learned to set great value. At Christmas they had three free days. 
In 1831, Christmas feU on a Sabbath, and the demand for work on 
the Wednesday, was indignantly resented. In those plantations where 
no curtailment of the wonted liberty was attempted, all was peacefuL' 
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Bat the flame, once enkindled, spread rapidly; for all beliered that their 
owners were unrighteously prolon^ng their slaveipr, from the current and 
credited report that His Majesty had orduned their fireedom. 

Where tne colonial unions were in full force, there was no concealment 
of the anti-missionary n>irit. At Fahnouth, on a Saturday evenm?, a band 
of ruffians entered the house of Mr. Bleby, a missionary, seized and daubed 
him over witii pitch, and then attempted to set him on fire. Had it not 
been for the coura^ of his wife, who dashed the candle to the ground, the 
missionary would have fiillen a martyr to their violence. When the fiie 
failed, they attempted to murder him by bludgeons, but he succeeded m 
making his escape. At Montego Bay, Mr, Murray, the missionary, was 
seized for preaching in an unlicensed house, and was cast into prison for 
eight days. Mr. Rowden, the missionary at Manchioneal, was committed to 
the common prison at Morant Bay, for preaching without a license firom the 
special parish ; but really for not surrendering nis house to an officer who 
had imperiously demanded it. His damp cell brought on a violent fever, 
and a heavy bail was admitted lurainst the next quarter-sessions. 

The sheep were now being len without a shepherd. The misaonaries 
were not allowed to discharge their professional duties. The negroes had 
their wonted da^s of liberty recalled, and other time given in their place, so 
as to render their attendance upon ordinances an impossibility. Strenuous 
exertions were made to restore the superstitious and immoral practices 
which the Gospel had banished. Earl Mulgrave, the governor, determined 
to sustain the cause of toleration, and protect the missionaries. In January, 
1833, or about thirteen months after the insurrection, a royal proclamation 
was issued in Jamaica for the suppression of the colonial unions, in &vour 
of religious toleration, and calling upon all magistrates to secure universal 
obedience. Deep hostility was roused ; but the firmness of the governor, 
who stripped of office every recusant, told powerfully on the restoration of 
peace and concord. From that time, onwards to the day of emancipation, 
with a few trifling outbursts, the missionaries were undisturbed. 

At length the glorious day of liberty arrived — ^the 1st day of August, 
1831 Its ever memorable enfranchisement of 700,000 of the negro 
race under British rule, was largely owing to the labours and sufierings 
of missionaries. That Friday was a time of devout thanksgiving. The 
chapels were crowded by earnest worshippersi The negroes had met the 
night before, and engaged in Divine service. Towards midbiight they were 
upon their knees in the chapel. When the town clock sounded the mid- 
night hour, and the arrival of the day of liberty, a long and loud shout 
from thousands of joyful hearts rent the air, and rose to heaven : " Glory 
to God, we &ee 1 we free !" The fountains of joy were unsealed. They 
were now not chattels but human beings. When the excitement had 
subsided, a hymn of praise was sung, a prayer was offered, and the crowds 
went forth from the chapel to their own houses under the apostolic bene- 
diction, pronounced by tne joyfiil men of God. 

In proof of the sober and earnest gratitude of the emancipated negroes, 
they returned to their work on the following Monday, and laboured with 
cheerfulness. Dissatisfaction afterwards arose concerning the amount of 
remuneration. Blame was plentifully heaped upon the negroes for every 
whjsper or murmur; but the blame might well have been divided— or, 
if kept entire, in many instances wholly ascribed to the masters. Had 
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none of the negroes acted unwcnr^y, we would have pronounced it a 
miracle. But the masters or managers who acted fkirly and honesUj, 
were, with a very few exceptions, wefl and cheerfully served. 

Great social changes foUowed the possession of uberty. The Sunday 
market was at once abolished. The cnapels were more largely attended. 
Education was prized. The Methodist missionaries were treated re- 
spect&Uy by the authorities, and even received grants of money from 
the House of Assembly for the section of chapels. That a reaction 
would follow might have been anticipated. Some of the negroes aped the 
position of their superiors, in the desire to be landowners, or capitalists. 
Others turned theu: liberty to licentiousness, and gave loose rein to 
passion and appetite. They had very much to learn, and not a little to 
unlearn. Denunciations are easily poured fi)rth, and are even gratifying 
to some minds ; but ere we condemn, let us remember that ^e also are 
in the flesh ; and let us righteously ask if, in the circumstances, we might 
not have fallen into still greater evils. The great social plague in their 
midst was concubinage and polygamy, l^one so Hvins couldbe received 
into the church ; and yet at the time marriage could be celebrated only 
hy the minister of the parish, and at some expense. In the case of more 
than one family, one only could be retained, and a deep injury was 
inflicted upon the others. The former evil was partially corrected by 
■a new act, which authorized all ministers to celebrate and register mar- 
riages. The latter evil could be thoroughly cured only in the better 
guidance of the rising generation. 

The 1st of August, 1836, found the system of apprenticeship abolished 
in the West Indies. The day was generally set apart for thanks^ving. 
That the masters should wish to drive a hard bargain with their old 
property, and that the freemen should be deeply suspicious of the honesty 
of their old owners, was only natural, and tends very largely to account 
for any lack of cordiality. Many an effort was put forth in freedom, 
which was not known to exist. Young men grew stronger. Old men 
srew jounger. According to the confession of some who had been 
long sick and infirm, ^^ free was good physic,** and found them toiling in 
the field for a day*s wage. Amid all the infirmities of humanity, the 
restitution of the God-gifled birthright was an act of tardy justice, 
and of glorious mercy. It gives to Britain its highest and l>est moral 
grandeur. The stations of uiis mission are now found throughout the 
island. The last statement of members shows an aggregate of nearly 
20,000. 

Bbbmudas. — ^Mr. John Stephenson, in 1799, started a mission on 
Somer*s Island. He had strong prejudices to meet, both on the part of 
the white and the coloured population. The blacks were thoroughly 
under the dominion of vntchcraft, as found in Africa, to which we have 
formerly made reference. A charm called ** Obi,** was openly sold, and 
was supposed by the negroes to have great power. So soon as the Gospel 
began to truimph over superstition, the enmity of the whites was 
manifested, and m great bitterness. The House of Assembly passed an 
act in the midsummer of 1800^ prohibiting ail but ordained mmisters of 
the Churches of England and Scotland from preaching, under a {jenalty of 
£50, or six months* incarceration. Mr. Stephenson, after a time, was 
arrested, and committed to the common prison^ and the man in whose 
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lioofle tbe reHgious servioes had been conducted, was nmOarl/ pfonisbed. 
Hie charges were not only heavy, amounting to 15s. a-day, but the 
health of Mr. Stephenson soon gave way, so that he got liberty, on 
bul being {;iven that he would appear at the next assises. The mission- 
ary was tried, found guilty of preaching the Gospel, and condemned 
to the alternative of six months* imprisonment, or a &ie of £50. After 
being several weeks in prison, the oner of liberation was made, oppn the 
oon(ution that he would leave the idand within sixty dam The omat wss 
declined, and the sentence ran its course. But the health of tl^ mission- 
ary was broken, and his recall became a stem necessity. The island wtf 
without a missionary for six years. 

Appeals were made to the British government to repeal the act 
of Assembly; but neariy three years passed away, ere that repeal was 
effected. The animodty against the Methodists remained, long after the 
act was cancelled. 

In ld08, Mr. Joshua Marsden went from New Brunswkk to Bermuda, 
in the hope of finding Mr. Stephenson's people still associated, and main- 
taining their Christian callii^ ; but the only man left to bid him w^come 
was A&. Pallais. who had suffered imprisonment for permitting the Gospd 
to be preached in hb house. Aner much and vexatious delay, Mr. 
Marsden obtained the govemor^s permission to preach ; but the indiffer- 
ence to the Grospel was both prevalent and withering. There were 
occasional gleams of sunshine, but they were uniformly foHowed by dark 
clouds. In 1853, the number of members was only about 450. 

The Bahama Islands.— In October, 1800, Mr. William Tnrton 
arrived at New Providence, and obtained license to preach. Tliou^h a 
law existed, forbidding the instruction of slaves, he got large ccmgregations, 
and eventually succeeded in raisins a society. Mr. Twrton had strong 
prejudices against Methodism with which to contend, arising out of 
the misconduct of three missionaries of the same persuasion, who had 
laboured for a short time in the district. Stations were afterwards 
opened in Eleuthera, Harbour Island, Abaco, and other islands in the 
group. Many gross evils disappeared. Great social reformations became 
apparent. 

But the very success of the Gospel roused enmity. In 1816, the Legisla- 
ture prohibited meetings before sunrise and after sunset, which efiectually 
cut on the slave population from Christian instruction. The lamentations 
of tiie negroes were both loud and deep. During the few years of this 
impious restriction, negroes bending under the weight of years might be 
seen plodding their toilsome way up a sloping hill to ascertain the moment 
of sunrise, that they mig^t enjoy the Uberty of sin^ng the praises of their 
God and Saviour. The total membership of the Bahama Islands was, in 
1853, about 2,800. 

St. Domingo. — Having learned from the Secretary of State that 
Protestant missionaries might labour without let or hindrance, Messrs. 
John Brown and James Catts proceeded, in 1816, to Port-au-Prince, 
the capital of the Ha^ Republic, in St. Dominga. They soon 
gathered large congregations, and were met with much kindness* * After 
two short years, however, and these of great success, the populace 
insisted upon their withdrawal. The constitution of Hayti recognized the 
Church of Rome as iJie religion of the state, and although professedly 
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tolerating all reli^ons, the toleration was soon found to be merely 
nominal. It is a simple act of justice to state, that the missionaries were 
pious, prudent, and most honourable in their conduct to the government, 
and that President Boyer not only publicly expressed his sati^action with 
their conduct, and his regret at theur necessary removal, but in proof of it 
sent a donation of £500 to the Society. Af^ the missionaries had lefi, 
the people whom they had gathered were assaulted during their worship, 
and plundered of their prop^y by the populace, who acted under the 
instigation of the Romish priests. They were actually dragged before 
the judge, and prohibited, under the threat of imprisonment, from meeting 
for worship. The address of the judge was equally cowardly and cruel : 
*^ No one can hinder you from worshipping God as you please : but let 
every one abide at home ; for as often as you are found assembled, you 
shall be put in prison; and if you unhappily persist, I have received orders 
to disperse you everywhere.** The poor, persecuted people continued to 
meet, both on Sabbaths and during the week, but in the exercise of the 
utmost caution. 

In 1834, Mr. John Tindall was sent to Haiii, and was followed by 
others, who opened several stations. They aid not meet with much 
encouragement. The influence of Romanism was sadly adverse. Wars 
with the Spanish portions of the island, and repeated changes of govern- 
ment, have not been favourable to missionary opwations. Tet it is 
worthy of remark that the Romanists have been ^adually losing their 
power to persecuta The number of members was, m 1868, about 430. 

We cannot follow this active and energetic body of Christians into all 
their locations in the West Indies. They are found almost every- 
where among the West Indian Islands. We had marked, for a detailed 
account, the stations in Grenada, St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, Trinidad, 
Tobago, Demerara, and several other places, but the history of the 
mission in these parts is similar to what we have already submitted. 
In 1858, the African, Creole, and Asiatic church members connected with 
this Society's West Indian mission amounted to nearly 49,000 souls. 

The success of a mission, to be rightly estimated, must be viewed in 
connection with the local and social difficulties. Slavery carried in it a 
host of evils. The negro's Sabbath was only a name. ^ It was given by 
the masters to the slaves, but that they might cultivate the ground 
allotted to them for their own support. The one Sabbath was passed in 
weary toil under a broiling sun. The following Sabbath was a market- 
day, when they bartered the produce of their plots of ground. The field 
and the market were sad preparations for chapel service, and the mission- 
aries had for many years to make the best of the few hours during which 
Christian instruction was possible^ Concubinage and polygamy were 
inseparable from the degraded social condition of slavery. Marriage was 
scarcely known. The slaves lived promiscuously, without the conscious- 
ness of sin, and without a feding of sname. The missionaries insisted upon 
a regular and sustained marriage relation, but they were sordv beset with 
difficulties at the very outset. 'How could they determine who were the 
rightful partners? 'Aiey acted to the best of their knowledge, but amid 
great and perplexing difficulties. 

We have spoken of the hostility of the white population generally to 
the mission; yet that feeling was far from universal. Many of the 
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planters were most fayourable, subscribed generously to the maintenance 
of the mission, and even raised chapels upon their estates. From the day 
slavery was abolished, the Methodist mission has been steadily rising into 
favour. 

The report for May, 1859, of the mission in the West Indies is most 
encouraging. The ^tigua district has sent to the Greneral Fund this 
year the sum of £900, about one-fourth in advance npon the former 
year. The several circuits in Demerara are supported without aid from 
the Society, with the single exception of their schools. "From Junaica 
the following communication has been received from the missionaries: — 
"Amidst the oppression of our poor people, their liberality towards 
the mission fund has been upon the increase. In 1850, thejr raised 
£830 ; this year we report £2,000." Mr. Bird writes from Hayti, under 
date 19th March : — "The general prospects of our work are, upon the 
whole, interesting and encouraging. The country is now free, and the 
government and people are anxious for improvement of every kind. 
Would that we had now about twenty missionaries, and as many school- 
masters, all men of God, and frill of the Holy Ghost." 

The last tabular view of the Society^s operations in the West Indies 
^ves — 897 preaching stations, 79 missionaries and assistants, 146 catechists 
and teachers, 48,589 church members, 259 Sabbath and day schools, 
18,247 pupils, and 112,405 regular attendants upon sanctuary services. 

Gbylov. 

The mission to Ceylon was the result of earnest solicitation on the part 
of Sir Alexander Johnston, the cluef-justice of the island. There were 
difficulties in the way of immediate compliance, but the resolution wu 
formed to take action at the earliest possible period. We have seen that 
Dr. Coke had his heart set upon tnat field, and that he went forth to 
it when far advanced in life, and after generously guaranteeing the sum 
of £6,000, if found necessary. He died, as we learned, upon the passage, 
suddenly and alone in his cabin, and his body was committed to the d^. 
To use his own words, " he lived only for Lidia;" and yet God did not 
allow him to see the mission begun for which he had offered so lai^ 

Pecuniary sacrifices. Six missionaries for Ceylon left, along with &. 
!oke, on the 80th December, 1813. Two of the party, Messrs. Harvard 
and Squance, were able to manage the printing press. The other fi>iir, 
Messrs. Ault, Lynch, Erskine, and Mrs. Clough, were devoted to purely 
mission service. In the voyage, Mrs. Ault died in great comfort of spirit 
The death of Dr. Coke was the loss of a guide and counsellor. The nus- 
sionaries were greatly perplexed, for they knew not whither to turn even 
for temporal support, so exclusively did the management rest with Dr. 
Coke; but their very difficulties called forth their confidence in that 
Saviour on whose service they had embarked. 

The missionaries arrived in Bombay on the 21st day of May, 1814, and 
in Ceylon on the following June. In Bombay, an agent, W. T. Money, 
Esq., set their minds fi%e from trouble by ofiering to advance what they 
needed. The governor, Sir Evan Nepean, openea his own house for theor 
accommodation. The band of missionaries reached Ceylon after a sul of 
ten days, and landed at Point de Galle. The generous friends at BoaJwy 
had apprized the master attendant at Galle, Mr. Gibson, of theur missioD, 
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who piud them eyery possible attention. The eovemor of the island, Sir 
Bobert Brovmrigg, haid also received a letter from Sir Evan Nepean, so 
that, with the governor and chief-jnstice of the island deeply interested, 
their arrival was all that could have been wished. Nor were these alone 
favourably disposed, for many were equally forward in their attentions ; 
and, among others, the Rev. George ^isset, the Episcopal (^aplain, at 
Colombo. The governor offered them fifty-six dollars as an endowment 
for each school they opened. 

After anxious consultation, they fixed upon four stations. Messrs. 
Lynch, Squance, and Ault, were appointed to Jafina and Batticaloa, in 
the Tamil division of the island. The Singalese division was represented by 
Mr. Erskine at Matura, and by Mr. Clough at Galle. Before proceeding 
to their several stations they celebrated the Lord's Supper, in which they 
were joined by Lord Molesworth and others. On arriving at Colombo, they 
met with many distinguished and hospitable fiiends. Darnel Theophilus, the 
first convert from Islamism in Ceylon was suffering much persecution from 
his friends. He was at this time under the protection of the government, 
and was surrendered as a companion to the missionaries bound for Jaffna- 
patam, where he might be more thoroughly educated in Christianity. 

Jaffna. — On reachinff JaflBaa, the missionaries were welcomed bjy 
Christian David, the Tanm preacher from Tranquebar, who regarded their 
arrival as an answer to his fervent and long-cr)ntinued supplications. 
They were mutually useful, and fireely reciprocated their several ^ds of 
knowledge. The favour of tiie government was manifested by making a 
double lulowance for the schools, and in consideration of the location of 
two missionaries at Jafiha. They shortly opened an English service at 
the request of the European residents. 

Matctra. — Mr. Erslnne received similar and equally cordial counte- 
nance. The civil authorities gave him every encouragement |n the forma- 
tion of schools. He had a service for the European garrison. Finding 
that he lived in the heart of the coimtrv's superstition, Mr. Erskine set 
himself to the study of the Singalese, that he might assail the enemy in 
his stronghold. Matura is about thirty miles from GaUe. 

Batticaloa. — ^This station is about 150 miles beyond Matura. The 
island is small, but it is the centre of a large and important trading district. 
Mr. Ault suffered much privation on the voyage, which was expected to 
be made in three days. He had provisions only for that time, whereas he 
was more than a week on the passage. Soon after his settiement, he 
opened a school, and had service for the civilian and military Europeans. 
It was a time of great sickness and mortality, which Mr. Ault endeavoured 
to improve to the sufferers and the survivors. So soon as he made a 
little proficiency in the Tamil, he began to itinerate. His career was 
short but brilhant. After eight months he died, but not until he had 
established eight schools, and ^Jled forth a general respect for religion. ^ 

Gaixe. — Mr. Clough immediately commenced an English service in 
the Dutch church. The example of Lord Molesworth exerted a happy 
influence upon the troops. There were Mohammedans as well as Euro- 
peans in the island, and they had a mosque in the garrison. The native 
bingalese population were heathens, tiiough of most amiable^ disposition. 
Mr. Clough felt deeply for their condition, and wished to live amongst 
them that he might bene£t them. The way was soon open. The Maha, 
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or Great Moodeliar of Galle, who possessed unbounded influence, waited 
upon Mr. Clousli with the view of placing his children under his care, at 
the same time offering him a free ana furnished house near to his own resi- 
dence. The offer was accepted. The school was opened, and was attended 
by the children of the chief families. Mr. Clough was, because of this 
patronage, visited by the learned and wealthy classes, and found an oppor- 
tunity or preaching Christ to the conviction of many. He met witn the 
high priest at a celebrated festival, on which occasion the high priest was 
borne on the shoulders of. his pupils. This high priest had been long 
noted for his great learning and wisdom. The conversation of the mis- 
sionary made the priest curious to ascertain more about the Christian 
religion. Within his own pafi:an temple, and in the presence of some of 
his pupils, who were being educated for the Buddhist priesthood, Mr. 
Clough presented him with a copy of the Gospels, whicn was gratei^y 
received. He read the Gospels with care, which furnished many topics 
for animated conversation. In about two months afterwards, the pnest 
professed his renunciation of Buddhism, and his embrace of Christianity, 
at the same time eagerly desiring Christian baptism. The governor 
was informed of the priest^s conversion, and promised him protection 
from the infuriated populace. Nothing could move the priest from his 
purpose, and accordingly, on Christmas day, 1814, he was recdved by 
baptism into the Christian Church, under tne name of Peterus Fanditts 
Sekarras. Through the kind interposition of Sir Robert Brownrigg, he 
was appointed to the office of Sinhalese translator to the government 
Many of the priests were shaken m their faith by the change of thenr 
leader, but the casting away of their robes was the loss of all for which 
they were not prepared. 

^ Mr. Harvard was afterwards stationed at Colombo. Here a system of 
village preaching was instituted. Sir A. Johnstone allowed the govern- 
ment interpreters to explain the addresses of the missionaries. Under 
this system, from twelve to fifteen villages were regularly supplied with 
religious instruction on Sabbath. The missionaries were more zealous 
than wise in these labours, but the few at work and the large field 
tempted them to overtask their energies. The printing press now came 
into active and beneficial operation. A Buddmst priest, bristling with 
honours, after many conversations with Mr. Harvard, allowed him to preach 
the Gospel of Christ in his heathen temple. This Ava priest was afterwards 
baptized under the name of George Nadoiis De Silva. George Nadoris 
burned with desire for the conversion of his country — one-half of the priests 
and temples in the island having formerly been under his supervision and 
control. He addressed larjge audiences with great power and success. 
A CTcat company of the priests would have become obedient to the faidii 
comd they have summoned courage to take up the Cross. One, howevert 
and he a man of great linguistic attainments, renounced his creed, and 
received baptism under the name of Benjamin Parks. 

In 1816, the mission was strengthened by six additional agents — one of 
them called Salmon, being the first native preacher. Jolm AnthonieZt 
another native, shortly entered upon evangelistic labours. A chapd was 
opened in Colombo in December, 1816 — a somewhat handsome erection, 
and provided with an organ. An English service was begun at 7 a.m., 
and a Singalese service at 10.30 a.m., on the Sabbaths. The missionaries 
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tiow had recourse to axmu^ conferences for the proper direction of the 
mission business. In 1819, schools were opened from Ne^ombo to Galle. 
For twenty years the Wesleyans conducted the sole Christian education of 
the maritime provinces, until the government entered upon the same work 
in 1834. 

The education was wholly in the hands of the Buddhist priesthood, and 
was of the lowest kind, until the Wesleyans devoted themselves to the 
work of vernacular instruction. In the course of thirty years, the Wes- 
leyans have had 21,000 pupils. But the missionaries set a still hi^er 
value upon preaching to adults, and the power of the printing press. The 
testimony of Sir £. Tennant is most honouring to this mission : — *^ The 
Methodists have been the closest investigators of Buddhism, the most pro- 
found students of its sacred books in tne original, and the most accom- 
plished scholars, both in the classical and vernacular languages of Ce;^lon.** 
This knowledge they have turned to good account in the publication of 
suitable tracts and treatises. 

The years 1826 and 1827 were signalized by the conversion of several of 
the high class priests, who became invaluable agents. Since 1826, an 
institution has been in operation for training a native ministry. Kandy, 
the capital of the interior, was occupied in 1840. This mission led to an 
investigation of the support given to idolatry by the government. The 
inquiry led to a severance of the government from the idolatrous and super- 
stitious practices of the Buddhists, Hindoos, and Mohammedans. In 1842 
a mission was begun among the Yeddahs, a wild people who lived in the 
jungle in the interior. The press has given to them the Scriptures and 
tracts in their own vernacular. The Ceylon native ministry is a growing 
band of zealous devoted men. 

Buddhism and devil-worship are fearfully prevalent in Ceylon. Buddhism 
is a system of atheism — of eternal succession of transmigrations, or of 
chance. The people are in theory Buddhists; but in reality, devil- 
worshippers. In 1851, the Rev. Joseph Rippon writes : — " Within four 
miles of my house there are sixteen Buddhist temples. In one of these 
there are tiiirty priests. The whole number of priests in the circuit is 
about five hundred. Frequently, in the dead of the night, I hear the 
music firom the devil-dances in the neighbourhood. Never did a Christian 
congregation in England listen with more unbroken silence than these 
people do to the frantic gestures^ hideous yellings, and senseless incan- 
tations of the devil'priest. He is the great intercessor between devils 
and men for the removal of all evil, and the bestowment of all good. 
Without the priest nothing can be done. The whole system received a 
severe shock last autumn, at Matura, its great stronghold. The priests 
there are considered the cleverest in the island. Mr. Murdoch, the secre- 
tary of the Singalese Tract Society, being at that place on business, 
publicly challenged the priests, and offered them a large reward if, by 
their incantations, they would cause him to fall down dead — and that was 
quite within the professed range of their ability. They used every method, 
Sleeping one night in graves, and frying eggs in human skulls, but with no 
effect. Afler many an attempt, the people raised a derisive cry against 
the pretentious priests. Mr. Rippon has used the same challenge with 
like results, and m the presence oi large and excited assemblies. 

One. of the greatest agencies in Ceylon is the Singalese Religious Tract 

N 
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Society. It has a good income, drawn from all religious persuasions, and 
enjoys an annual grant of 150 reams of paper from the London Tract 
Society. Its secretary, Mr. Murdoch, whom the religious world must 
thank for its establishment, surrendered a lucrative ^vemmeAt situation for 
the promotion of this invaluable auxiliary to the diffusion of the Grospel. 

The mission in South Ceylon is the oldest Wesleyan mission among a 
pagan population in the Eastern world. It commenced in the year 181#. 
South Ceylon is alike the cradle and the strength of Buddhism. A wonnd 
inflicted m Ceylon would be felt in China. Success in Ceylon would 
herald universal conquest in Buddhist lands. This mission, therefore, is 
vastly more important than is generally admitted. The Bishop of Cdombo 
has honourably witnessed to the great success which has crowned the 
labours of the Wesleyan missionaries. 

The South Ceylon district has 17 missionaries and assistants, 13 cate- 
chists, 56 daysdiool teachers, 1,416 members, 431 candidates, 53 day 
schools, and 2,297 pupils. The iNTorth Ceylon district has 6 chapels, 21 
preachmg stations, 9 missionaries and assistants, 293 membersi 18 can- 
didates, 27 day schools, and 1,456 pupUs. 

South Africa. 

The first agent, sent by the Wesleyan Society to South Afirica, was Mr. 
John M*Kenuy, of Coleraine, Ireland. The attention of the Society was 
turned to that country by a number of pious soldiers, stationed fl^ the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1812. Mi;. M^Eenny proffered his services, which 
were cheerfully accepted. He arrived in Cape Town, in August, 1814, 
but was refused permission to preach by Lord Somerville, the governor. 
After many unsuccessful efforts, he joined Dr. Cokeys company, and w^ 
to Ceylon. 

In December, 1815, Mr. Barnabas Shaw and his wife sailed for the Cape 
of Grood Hope. The^ were sorely tried on the voya^, in being called to 
commit their only child to an ocean grave. Mr. Shaw was e&o refiised 
permission to exercise his ministerial calling — ^but had the courage to 
preach to a company of soldiers on the followmg Sabbath. The Hev. H. 
bchemlen, an agent of the London Missionary Society, had just arrived 
in Cape Town with some Kamaquas, and Mr. Shaw agreed to accomnao/ 
him on his return to Namaqualand. After consultation, Mr. Shaw reaoiyei 

Eon attempting a mission among the heathen beyond the Orange River. 
3 had not the sanction of the Home Committee, yet he felt as if he had $ 
call in Providence. The journey was great, the expenses heavy, and \m 
wife's health was feeble, all of which made Mr. Shaw hesitate ; but his 
partner urged him to follow where God was leading, and pledged her 
personal property for the defrayal of the cost, should the nome com* 
mittee not auow it. The decision was taken. The necessary wagon was 
secured, and stored with provisions for the way. They went, like 
Abraham of old, not knowing whither. After they had been twenty-seven 
dajrs in their travel, they were pitching their camp for the mght, when a 
party of Hottentots, with their chief, encamped in their neighbourhood. To 
the surprise and joy of the missionary, he learned upon conversation, that 
they were 200 miles on their way to Cape Town, and had yet 300 to 
travel in quest of a Christian missionary, to teach them the way of salva- 
tion. The meeting was most providential. They were going to petitioa 
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fbr a missionary, where none could he had. Mr. Shaw was in search of 
a people among whom to break the bread of life. They had come front 
Little Namaqualand, and Mr. Shaw was proceeding to Great Namaqoa- 
land. The cUfference of a single half- hour's travel with either parfr 
would have found them on different routes. The joy was mutual ; and if 
the heathen chief could not find in the meeting tne hand of God, as Mr. 
Shaw did, he wept aloud that his wishes were so soon and satisfactorily 
realized. Thenceforth they formed one company, the chief guiding the 
way through . dark forests and along rugged mountains. When within 
two day's journey of their destination, the chief pressed forward to inform 
the people of his maryellous success. The good news brou^t out above 
twenty i^^amaquas, mounted on young oxen, to bid the man of God 
welcome. Their salutation over, they returned in haste, and the whole 
town met the approaching company in the Suburbs. On the day after their 
arrival a councu was held, whicn was opened by a religious service ; and 
ere it closed, the chief and many of his people w^t outright. Mr. 
Schemlen, the zealous German missionary, who had accompamed them, 
proposed a series of operations to which the chief tod people cordially 
assented, and afterwaraa set out for his own field of labour, which lay 
at a distance of four weeks' travel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shaw were now at Ehamies B^, among Pagans, and 
scarcely able to hold intercourse with them. Their home was a hut^ 
minus chimney, window, or furniture. A mat upon the cold ground was 
their couch. They passed the day in tilling the ground and building a 
house, and the evemn^ in imparting religious instruction. Scarcely had a 
month passed ere frmt became visible. A school was opened, a chapel 
built, classes for Bible instruction formed, and a deep religious feehng 
pervaded the people. In June seventeen adults were baptized ; in July 
the sacrament of the Supper was observed ; in December a love feast 
was held. The first Iruits of the mission were the flunily of Peter 
Links. Peter made some strange yet touching references in narrating 
his experience. After confessing to his former opposition to all mission- 
aries, ne said : — " I have been nke a poor littie silly lamb which is only 
just beginning to go. When the ewe goes firom it a short distance, it turns 
aside, mrst to one bush and then to another. The ewe has her eye upon 
it, and goes back again to it, and does all she can to induce it to follow 
her, and will not forsake it. So the Lord has done fbr me." Many 
glowing confessions followed from the chief and others. The happy 
change experienced by the Gospel was thus described by an old man :— 
" Before we received the Gospel, we were like an egs before the chicken 
is hatched ; we were surrounded with darkness, and could see nothing ; 
but when the Gospel came, it broke the shell, and now we see the light of 
day." The solitary missionary had his heart cheered in the desert. 

Early in 1818, the Rev. E. Edwards arrived at Lily Fountain — ^the 
name given to Mr. Shaw's station. The Natives were so thoroughly over- 
joyed that thev celebrated the event by midnight music. The verse of 
the hymn whicn tiiey sang as the chorus was :— 

« Faith loves the Saviour, and beholds 
His sufferings, death, and pain ; 
And tlds shall ne'er be old nor cold 
TiH we with Him shall reign." 
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Mr. Edwards had been supplied by the Society ^th a fotg^ and h 
quantity of iron. The plougnshare and other agricultural implements 
were soon produced. Tne natives were amazed at the heated iron, and 
the hissing sparks from the anvil, and regarded thdr age as the most 
■wonderful the world had seen. 

A great awakening followed the labours of the devoted missionaries. 
Even the children hi^ their meetings for prayer, and infant voices sent up 
their rich sweet music to the God of Heaven. The news spread, and so 
did the exdtement. The cry rose from tribes far and near, ** Come over 
and help us.** Deputies came from places at a considerable distance, 
imploring for a teacher to their countries. The Society had most 
opportunely sent out the Rev. Mr. Archbell and his wife to Lily Fonn" 
tain, yet without knowing of this intense desire. A new station was 
opened at Bushmanland, at a place called Reed Fountain — two days* 
journey eastward frt>m Lily Fountain. The strong desire which had been 
expressed for a teadier continued, and many eageny listened to the Word 
of God. 

Khamies Berg was the source and centre of influence. It improved in 
everj respect. Industry and piety went hand in hand. Mr. Shaw writes 
of his interesting scene of labour: — ^' Oft have I heard them engaged in 
family prayer before the sun had gilded the tops of the mountams ; nor 
were their evening devotions neglected. As I have stood bv the mission 
house, with the curtains of ni^t drawn around us, I could hear them 
singing their beautiful evening hymn, — 

"0 Christ Eternal! light Divine ! 
yfho constantly on ns doth shine ; 
Thy presence snail be with us here, 
Though neither sun nor moon appear.'* 

In 1820, Mr. Shaw went forth to explore the country beyond tlie 
Orange River, and thereby, if possible, extend the operations of the 
mission. His journey was a series of triab, toils, and dangers, such as 
are rarely met with even in missionary tours, through unexplored 
countries. He and his friends were preserved in their adventures, and 
encouraged by the governor, Sir K. Donkin, and the visited chiefi, to 
open several stations. In the same year, 1820, the Albany and KaSBnm 
mission was commenced by Mr. Wm. Shaw, brother to Barnabas. In 
1821, William Threlfall was sent out to assist William Shaw. With a 
fresh reinforcement in 1823, a mission was opened among the Kaffires, 
under the patronage of the chief Fato, and Messrs. Threlrall and Whit* 
worth proceeded to Delagoa Bay. Other stations were also started, as 
providence opened the way. 

The first fruit of the Khamies Berg mission was the family of ibe 
links. This flimily furnished three Hottentot interpreters of great pietj 
and considerable knowledge. Jacob Links was subsequently recognized 
by the Conference as an assistant missionary, and proved greatly usefoli 
from his ability to speak in Dutch and English, as well as his own NamS' 
qua. A deep desire had for a time been felt at Lily Fountmn to cant 
die Gospel beyond the Orange River. Jacob Links at once proffered his 
services, if no European could be found. At this juncture, early in 1825, 
W^illiam Threlfall arrived at Lily Fountain. He had been reared in tiie 
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tnidst of social comforts, but Ills heart was set upop mission work, and 
ijtrongly inclined to the Madagascar mission. On leaving home he sent 
a donation of £100 to the Society, and offered to meet his own charges, if 
his going to Madagascar was sanctioned. On the voyage to Africa he 
was sadly prostrated by fever. Believing himself dymg, he wrote the 
following Imes in his pocket-book : — ^^ My request to my beloved father 
is, that whatever property he intended to give to tne may be devoted to 
the missionary cause.^* This request was honourably complied with by his 
father, and £1,000 were given to the Society. Mr. Threlfall recovered 
from that fever, but was not long preserved to the mission. He arrived 
at Lily Fountain, and his devotedness gladdened the heart of hi^ fellow- 
labourer, Barnabas Shaw. After he had regained his strength, William 
Threlfall set out with Jacob Links and Jonas Jager, a native exhorter, 
for the Great Namaquas on the north-west. 

In June, 1825, they commenced their perilous journey. Information 
reached Mr. Shaw of their personal preservation, but great hardships, up 
till 6th August. Then there was a sad and ominous silence. After some 
months it was ascertained, that the whole party had been murdered by a 
ruffian who had volunteered his services as guide. Jonas Jager was shot 
during his sleep. Jacob Links died, whilst commending his murderer 
to the mercy of God. William Threlfall attempted to escape, but also 
fell a victim. 

The chief, Africaner, tracked out the murderer, and surrendered him to 
the British authorities at the Cape. Whilst on his way to the colony to 
be executed, he had to pass through Lily Fountdn, and the town literally 
turned out to see the murderer — not to pour forth execrations, but to 
beseech him to repent of his crimes, and to turn to God for salvation, 
Martha, the sister of Jacob Links, said to the wretched felon : — ^* Although 
you have murdered my brother, I am sorry for you, because you are 
indifferent to the salvation of your soul/^ The fall of t&e devoted Threlfall 
occasioned intense excitement in England as well as Africa. Never did 
a nobler spirit engage in that Boble cause. James Montgomery has 
enshrined the memory of Threlfall in one of his most touchmg poems. 
His name can never be forgotten in the annals of mission enterprise in 
South Africa. His untimely end served, however^ as a stimulus to the- 
Church to enter the Great Namaqualand. The Society very shortly 
afterwards had 2 stations, with a missionary in each, 6 locsd preachers, 21 
teachers, about 400 church members, ana above 1,800 inquirers under 
instruction, in the scene of his martyrdom. 

Barnabas Shaw returned to England, in 1887, to have his health re- 
cruited. Though he had laboured over forty-five years, he went back to 
Africa with all possible haste. He had the satisfaction of having his son 
associated with him in the mission, so long as health allowed him to labour. 

The Albany mission, which was at the first associated with the colonists, 
has continued to ramify itself among the Hottentots and the Kafire tribes, 
and has extended to Fort-Natal and the Amazula district. An institutioxi 
for training native teachers has long be^ in operation in Kaffiraria. The 
printing press has also rendered important service both in Elaffiraria, in 
Graham^s Town, and among the Becnuanas. 

The report for May, 1859, speaks of everything wearing a pleasing 
aspect in the Albany and Kafi&arian district. There has been a renuurk*^ 
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I's Towo. Mr. Inip«7 baptized ai^ty-one adulti 
1 schools hu\e beea multiplied. The diqmatton 



able revival it Grahsn 

in one d^. Industrial schools have beea bnultl, 

of the EoStm towards the Word of God has been most encoura^g. 

The desire is also on the increase to canr the Word beyond tJienuelTCi 

to the benighted heathen around them. During last jear more than iOO 
lagans have, after due instnicdon and probation, been bwtized into the 
i^hristian faith in diis one diatrict. In the Cape district <u South AAici 

there have been eridencei of increased interest in leli^n. Tbe great 

event of tbe ^ar nas the buitism of twenty adults at Stelleobosch — two 

of whom were converts from Mohammedanism. 

The Btatistica of the Wealeyan miseiou io South AiHca are, lo &r at we 

can gather, as follow :— 
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AUSTRAUSU AKD POLTKEEIA. 

Theae two countries are united in the annnal report of *lie So«ety, and 
80 we treat them onder one general head. It will oe seen, ae we advance, 
that the latter arose out of the former. 

AoBTBALABiA. — The Weeleyan Sodety commenced a nussion Id New 
South Walei in 1815; in South Austr^ia in 1838; and is 18S9 in 
Western Australia. Half a century ago. New South Walea was a praal 
settlement, with k few thousands of agrioulturiBts scattered ovor the 
country. Some of the Wesleyui settlers sent home letters imploring tba 
presence of Christian missionaries, to educate the aborigines and mixia 
the exiled crimint^ Tbe first preacher of Methodism in AustrsliA was a 
young Irishman, who had been sentraiced to tbe penal settlement Gir 
forgery, but was then a chan^ man. The small and raitoward b^iinning 
has risen into a most flonnsMng cause, with 100,000 church mraabers 
—many of the convicts having been converted to Christ. It led also 
to the occupation of Polynesia, which now numbers above 25,000 cop- 
verted pagans. The first misdona^ was a Mr. Leigh, who arrived in 
Austcaha, in 1815. Mr. Lawty followed, in 1816. The year following 
found ^ght more missionaries on the field. Still the cry was for labouierai 
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Stations and churches multiplied. The colonists were partially supplied 
by this Society with the ordinances of religion. Great care, however, was 
bestowed upon the aborigines. Two missionaries settled amongst them, in 
1838, in what is now called Greelong. There the printing press was 
brought into great activity. A seminary was also opened for training 
natives to Christian usefulness among Uieir own people. Farms were 
secured to stimulate to industry, and to induce domesticated habits. There 
have been very many si^al Gospel triumphs over the native pagan* 
ism. We cannot discrimmate betwixt the aboriginal and colomal settle- 
ments; but the Wesleyan stren^ is found in the following statistics, 
which comprise Southern and Western Australia, Australia Felix, and 
New South Wales. There are 114 chapels, 108 preaching stations, 33 
missionaries and assistants, 87 other paid agents, being catechists and 
teachers ; 827 Sabbath school teachers and local preachers, 4,386 diurch 
members, 20 day schools, and 6,113 Sabbath and day pupils. 

The Wesleyans in Australia soon contemplate the rail support of all 
their missionaries, have received a separate organization, and are charg- 
ing themselves with important missionary labours. 
. Polynesia.— The Wesleyan Society opened a mission in the Friendly 
Islands in 1822, and in the Fegee Islands in 1835. The first attempt at 
introducing Chnstianity into the Friendly and Tonga Islands was made in 
the year 1797, by Captain Wilson of the " Duff." That attempt was not 
successful. The missionaries were plundered of their whole property, and 
gladly made their escape after a three years* residence. There was no 
repetition of Christian effort in these islands for above twenty years. 

In August, 1822, the Rev. Walter Lawry went firom New South Wales 
to Tongatabu. The experiment seemed auspicious, but soon it became 
evident that the property which Mr. Lawry carried with him was the only 
desirable thing about the mission in the eyes of chief and natives. He 
accordingly returned to New South Wales, after a trial of little more than 
a year. In June, 1826, two missionaries, the Bev. Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Thomas, arrived at Hihifo. Great promises were made to them, but 
they were all falsified by the chief. They were bitterly persecuted, yet 
patiently persevered in the hope of better times. In 1827 a reinforce- 
ment, consisting of the Rev. Messrs. Weiss, Cross, and Turner, arrived^ 
and a new station was opened at Nukualofiu Two native teachers from 
Tahiti had been at work, and they greatly paved the way. A chapel had 
been erected, and above 200 persons were m regular attendance. In this 
district the auspicious commencement gradually ripened into great pros- 
perity. The chief and people were charmed with the love of the new 
religion, for they had been wont to dread their gods. Large congrega- 
tions were enjoyed ; and deep impressions were produced. 

In 1830, Mr. Tliomas, on reaching Lifuca, the chief of the Habai 
Islands, found that the king, Taufaahau, had renounced idol-worshro, and 
embraced the worship of Jehovah. The chief had paid a. visit to Tonga, 
and brought bade with him a native teacher, The ffroup of islands had a 
population of neariy 4,000, about one-half of whom had abandoned 
their native worship, and were thirsting for Christian instruction. Mr. 
Thomas had a wide door of nsefubess opened to him ; and he preached 
and taught with zeal and success. He baptized numbers, including the 
king of the eighteen islands of Habai The king became quite a zealot. 
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A large chapel was built, and not unfrequently there was an' andienei 
of 1,500 people. 

There was also a great movement in Yavaa. The king, Fanau, had 
been extremely anxious for a missionary for some years, but afterwards 
relapsed to idolatry. The king of Habai visited him, and succeeded in 
securing his abandonment of idols. In the heat of his new-bom zeal he 
caused the idol-houses to be burned. It was supposed that at least a 
thousand people joined their king in the new reli^on. The Habais 
were greatly importuned to be the teachers of the people of Vavau ; and 
they exerted themselves to the utmost to explain what they imperfectly 
understood. 

In 1831 a printing press was set up at Nukualofa. Great service was 
rendered by it The people were amazed, and read the tracts and books 
with great avidity. Tbe converts were mainly instrumental in promoting 
the overthrow of idolatry. Some of the Vavau converts had visited 
Nina-fo-ou, which was about 300 miles distant, and under their represen- 
tations, the inhabitants with one consent parted with their idols. In 1834» 
a great awakening was experienced in Vavau, which spread far and wide. 
Hundreds cried ^oud for mercy, and were wholly unfitted for a time f(»r 
their wonted avocations. The missionaries busied themselves in pointing 
the agonized multitudes to the Lamb of God. Peace followed upon believ- 
ing, A great social reformation was the palpable result. Polygamy fell 
into disrepute. Honourable marriage became general. Great regard was 
manifested for the means of grace. The Sabbath was strictly observed. 
Fj^mily worship was universal. Mr. Turner, of Vavau, gave it as his 
opinion that not fewer than 1,000 souls were hopefully converted in one 
day. The missionaries had to conduct two daily prayer-meetings; and 
within six weeks, it was believed, 2,262 were brought under Divine 
influence. Mr. Tucker, of the Habai Islands, reports s&o a great shaking 
among the dry bones. He had a prayer-meeting at sunrise, when about 
1,000 individuals were weeping and praying in deepest agony of soul. Mr. 
Tucker, even from partial reports, makes mention of above 2,000 souls 
as turned to God in the course of two weeks. The King Tau&ahau was 
baptized under the name George, and his queen assumed the name of 
Charlotte. The king acted as a local preacher, and was both pious and 
assiduous. He liberated the slaves whom he had inherited, having learned 
that slave-holding was forbidden by the Word of God. The slaves burst 
into tears when tne tidings were announced to them, and the king and 
queen joined them. Some begged to be allowed to live and die with him. 
His answer was, that they might reside with him if they chose, but now 
they were their own masters. A handsome and spacious chapel was 
erected by the king and his people. The king gave his inherited spears, 
which had been often used in war, for rails to the communion table. The 
king opened his own chapel by an appropriate sermon on Solomon iS 
prayer at the dedication of the temple. Mr. Lawry testifies concerning 
king George : " What God declares to be wrong, he causes to be re- 
frained from, or punished when done ; but religion, in all its operationsi 
he leaves where God leaves it, between God and the conscience.^' 

In 1835, Mr. Turner sailed to Niua-Tubu-tabu, or Keppel*s Island, 
from Vavau, a distance of about 170 miles. Afler residing on the island 
for about four months, he baptized 514 adults and 200 children, and 
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ttiarried 240 persons — ^whom he left, with 557 scholars, to the care of 
native teachers. Mr. Thomas, on a subsequent visit, baptized 778 adults 
and 403 children. The two missionaries thus baptized the majority of the 
population. Gogo, the king, was one of the converts, and dismissed all 
his wives save one, to whom he was married hy the missionary, and then 
commenced preaching the Gospel. In his new zeal he proceeded to 
Wallis^ Island to convert the king, a relative of his- own, but was put to 
death along with several of his people who accompanied him. 

In 1836, missionary societies were instituted in the islands of Habai and 
Yavau. The meetings were largely attended ; the speeches were most 
interesting, and the contributions were chiefly articles of native industry 
or produce in the absence of a circulating medium. Pigs, fish-hooks, 
yams, baskets, oil, arrow-root, formed a moiety of the missionary offering. 
The chiefs gave mats. The king made a donation ol ten sovereigns, his 
whole stock of gold, which he had received from the captain of an English 
war ship. 

In 1839, King George issued a code of laws, re((uiring every com- 
plaint to be formally made before judges whom he proceeded to appoint. 
These new laws were to be applicable to chie& as well as to people. This 
was a most important step in the promotion of civilization, although the 
civil power in some measure entered into the province of religion, and the 
penalties were in some cases unnecessarily severe. In the Yavau and 
Mabai Islands, Christianity was all but imiversally embraced. Yet the 
need of instruction was very great, and therefore the demands upon the 
missionaries were excessive. In Tongatabu, the headquarters of super « 
stition, the chan^ was not so great. The hostility of many, to the converts 
and to Christianity, was exceedingly bitter. During the celebration of 
one of their idolatrous feasts, they set some of the chapels on fire, and 
plundered the converts of their kttle property. A war followed, which 
issued in favour of the Christians. In the midsummer of 1840, the heathen 
chiefs openly rebelled. The Tongatabu mission was suspended during the 
hostilities. Four Christians had been murdered at Hihifo. Redress was 
demanded, and the breach was widened. The whole island became the 
scene of a civil war. The commodore of an American ship attempted* 
but in vain, to negotiate terms of peace. The heathen chie& paid no 
attention to his overtures. - Captain Croker, of Her Majesty^s ship 
^^ Favourite," next interposed, and was invited within a fortress in the 
hands of the pagans, with a view to a treaty. Accompanied by hia 
second lieutenant and a few others, he advanced, bearing a flag of truce 
as well as the British flag. A time was demanded for consultation with 
absent chiefs. HostiUties were resumed, and the captain and several 
officers were killed. When peace was restored, the mission was resumed. 
There was another rebellion in Tonga, where the rebels, it is believed, 
were instigated by Romish priests. Prayers were oflered for the Divine- 
protection of King George. The rebels, after a time, surrendered, and 
were pardoned, to the honour of the king, and the honour of his merciful 
religion. The rebel chiefs, on the very night of their pardon, renounced 
idolatry, repaired to the house of the king, and joined in his domestic 
devotions. Sir E. Home, rejoicing over the happy results, bore thia 
testimony to one of the missionaries : — " I saw the noble and Christiaa 
conduct of King George. He cau 9nly be compared to Al&ed the GreaV 
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of blessed memory. He is worthy of being called a king. He is the greatest 
man in these seas.^* Captain Belland, of the French ship ^* Moselle,** 
was sent by the Popish monarch of Tahiti to investigate certain com-' 
plaints against King Oeoi^e of the Friendly Islands. After five hours* 
close and searching conversation, the captain declared that ^^ he had seen 
and conversed with many chiefs in the South Seas, but that he had not 
seen one to be compared, in knowledge and ability, in courage and dignity, 
to George, the king of the Friendly Islands.^' 

In no branch of the Wesleyan mission have so many native teachers 
been produced. About 500 nave entered the ministry. Thdr schools 
are attended by about 8,000 children. The printing press has also been 
most efficient. The whole population, with the exception of about fifty 
persons, have embraced Christianity. Eight thousana can read the Bible. 
Five thousand can write their own language. This is the testimony of the 
Bev. Robert Young, who was sent out from London to examine and report 
upon the mission. The Rev. W. Lawry, the general superintendent of 
the mission, testified in 1850: ^* All the Friendly Islands are now Chris- 
tian, except a few heathens at Mua and Bea.** 

The Feejee Islands, — In 1835, the Eev. William Cross and D. Carjpll 
went from Yavau to Lakemba, one of the Feejee group. The population 
was estimated at about 1,000. The two missionaries went on shore in a 
small boat to ascertain the mind of chiefs and people. About 200 armed 
men awaited their arrival ; but on learning their errand they guided the 
missionaries to the house of the chief, who cordially wdcomed them, and 
raised for them temporary houses. The missionaries at once began to 
publish the GrospeL Some of the people were partially prepared, fironr 
intercourse with the Friendly Islands. The chief, however, was secretly 
opposed to the people embracing Christianity, until he should learn hoir 
his superior cmef, Tanao, felt disposed. In the course of a very few 
years the missi(»i extended over other islands in the group. The motives 
of the chie& were varied, and in many cases the very essence of selfish- 
ness. Some fancied that the new religion would ensure their bodily safety; 
and others, that they would rise as a peo{^ into commercial greatness. 
The agents of the Society toiled in the face of many and sore discourage* 
ments. In the years 1845 and 1846, a great awakening was experienced 
in Yewa, and extended to other islands. ^^ Business, sleep, and food, 
were neglected.** The conversion of such murderers and cannibals was 
accompanied with severe agony. They literally roared for hours through 
the disquietude of their soius.** Fainting followed upon bodily exhaus- 
tion. On recovery they prayed themselves into an agony, and again into 
insensibility. ^^The old and young, chiefs and people, were heart-broken 
befwe the Lord. The cries for mercy drowned every other sound. It 
was agony indescribable. They felt themselves great sinners, and their 
repentance was deep and genuine.** ** At some of our meetings the 
feeling was overpowering, and the people fell before the Lord, and we 
were unable to stand because of the glory.** The converdon of tiie chief, 
Varia, was most remarkable. He had been called *^ the Napoleon of 
Feejee.** He had long been a cold-blooded butcher of his people. The 
grace of God changed his heart, and made of him an eminent preacher 
of the Gospel. Mr. Young, the deputy from London, to whom we have 
•Iready referred, gives thjs testimony: — "After visiting Lakemba and 
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Vewa, I proceeded to Ban, the capital of the country, and doubtlefls the 
•deepest hell upon earth. Here I was shown six hovels, in which eighteen', 
human beings had recently been cooked, in order to provide a feast for 
some distinguished stranger; and the remains of that norrid repast were 
stiU to be seen. I next went to one of the temples, at the door of which 
was a large stone, against which the heads of the victims had heea dashed, 
and that stone still bore the marks of blood. I saw — ^but X pause. There 
are scenes of wickedness, forms of cannibalism and depravity, in that 
countiy, that cannot be told. But a great work is b^^effected* The 
foul birds of night are hastening «way, and the Sun of Kighteousness is 
rising over that benighted land, lliere were 3,000 of the people in 
Christian fellowship, 4,000 in the dchools, 6,000 regidarfy hearing the 
Gosp»el, and 50 native teachers. By the assistance of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Scriptures have been largely supplied to 
both the Friendly and Feejee Idands. The report for 2£iy, 1859, speaks 
•of twelve additional missionaries t>eing sent to, or on the point of leaving 
for, the Feejee Islands. The anssionary income raised during the last 
year was £9,432, of which nearly £1,800 -came from Tonga and Feejee. 
The year's increase of members was 2,685, and 5,000 on trial and under 
instruction. The only abatement of joy was found in the lack of 
labourers. Real anxiety was feit concerning the rule of the islands; 
for the fear of most disastrous consequences was cherished, should the 
British Government decline accepting the proffered sovereignty. The 
Wesleyan strength in the Friendly and Feejee districts of Polynesia 
consists of 152 chapels, 75 preaching stations, 23 missionaries and assis-* 
tants, 68 catechists, 1,103 daj-schocd teachers, 540 local preachers, 9,687 
church members, 11,996 pupils, and above 14,000 regular attendants upon 
Gospel ordinances. The last report also refers to 13 missionaries having 
gone forth to reinforce the Indian mission. The withdrawal of the 
educational grant to India has occasioned great anxiety, seein^that the 
Scriptures are not used in the newly-founded establishments. The infant 
mission to China has reached its second stage. All the missionaries can 
now speak the language, and each can point to a native convert. 
The income for the year 1858, amounts to £129,076 16s. lOd. 

The Home Receipts are :— 

Mission House, and Home Districts, • 

Hibernian Missionary Society, 

Juvenile Christmas and New Year offerings, 

For the Chinese mission. 

Dividends, .... 

Legacies, •...«. 

Interest, «•...» 



£78,661 13 

4,087 2 

8,355 12 

821 10 


3 
8 
2 
4 


899 11 


9 


4,892 13 
450 


1 




Total Home Receipts, £97,618 3 3 

AMiated Conferences and Mission Districts, . 28,614 16 8 
Oolonial Grants for Schools, ^ « . 2,843 16 11 

Total Foreign Receipts, £31,458 13 7 

Total Home and Fordgn Receipts, £129,076 16 10 
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The following is a general summary of the Society^s agencies ana 
spheres : — Circuits, 509 ; chapels and preaching stations, 3,936 ; ministers 
and assistant missionaries, including 32 supernumeraries, 759 ; other paid 
agents, as catechists, &c., 1,100; unpaid agents, 12,167; church mem- 
b^, 128,165; candidates for membership, 10^624; scholars, 117,190; 
printing establishments, 8. 

General References. — ^Reports, Missionary Notices, and Magazine 
of Society ; Annual Minutes of Conference ; Fox*s History of the Wesleyan 
Missions; Account of Methodist Missions ; Alder's Wesleyan Missions. 

The West Indies. — Coke's History of the West Indies; CfokeV Jour- 
nals; Drew's Life of Dr. Coke; Watson's Defence; The Evangelical 
Magazine ; The Christian Observer ^ The Anti-Slavery Reporter; Duncan's 
Narrative of Wesleyan Missions in Jamaica; Facts and Documents; The 
Baptist Missionary Herald j^ Reports of the Scottish Missionary Society^ 
Duncan's Mission to Jamaica; Hinton's Memoir of the Rev. W. Knibb; 
Moister's Memorials of Missionary Labour in the West incites ; Mmrsden's 
Missionary Narrative; Jackson's Centenary of Methodism; Samuel's 
Wesleyan Mission in Jamaica and Honduras. 

Cetlon. — Sir J. E. Tennent's Christianity in Ceylon; Hough's Chris- 
iianity in India; Drew's Life of Dr. Coke. 

SouTH' Africa. — Shaw's Memorials of South Africa; Mofiat's Soutk 
Africa; Memoirs of Mrs, Hodgson, 

Australia and Polynesia. — Hunt's Life of Mr. Cross; Lawry's 
Missions in Tonga and Fejee ; Wilke's United States Exploring Expm* 
tion; The Arminian- Magazine, 



THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND'S FOREIGN MISSION 

SCHEME. 

In the year 1796, the formation of the three Catholic Missionary 
Societies in London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, led to the appear- 
ance of overtures from the Synods of Fife and Moray, praying the 
General Assembly to direct its attention to the claims of the heathen 
■world, and to originate a Church mission. The overtures were 
not entertained, but a committee was appointed to consider the 
whole subject, and report to the next General Assembly. The 
subject was for the time set aside, as it had beeji about a century 
previously, when it was advocated with equal enlightenment and 
warmth. Although these facts are recorded, as showing the general 
want of missionary feeling, it is due to the Church of Scotland 
to state, that it was the first to enter as a Church upon foreign 
missionary labours. In 1824, when overtures were a^iin pijesented 
to the Assembly, they were unanimously adopted. A committee 
was appointed to prepare an organization in fyri^orance of what 
was justly designated as "the pious and benevolent, object." At 
the next Assembly, 1835, the committee reported" in favour of 
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"British India, and advised the establishment of a great central 
seminary, with auxiliary district schools. In 1829, the Rev. 
Alexander Duff set sail for Calcutta, as the head of the educational 
institution. The ship was wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, 
but without loss of life. After some delay, and many dangers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Duff arrived at Calcutta on 27th May, 1830, having lost 
a valuable library, and being " more dead than alive." 

India. 

The seminary was opened in August, 1830, and met with amazing 
success. Within a few oays of the opening, 200 pupils were in attendance. 
Both the elementary and colle^te sections of the institution prospered. 
The EngHsh language was chosen as the medium of instruction m the 
highest classes. So soon as qualified teachers and suitable class-books 
were obtained, due attention was paid to the vernacular. The acquisition 
of the English language was greatly coveted, as opening up to the inquir- 
ing Hindoos the stores of English literature. In the collegiate institution 
the higher branches of science were taught, with the view of silently but 
effectually overturning the false national belief, and of securing their 
regard for the Bible. It was naturally expected that a band of educated 
youths would, in their varied spheres of life, effect a complete mental and 
moral revolution in the community, and that individual conversions would 
supply teachers and preachers for the difiusion of the Gospel in India^ 
and thus secure an acclimated and accomplished agency. Subsequent 
years brought out able and devoted missionaries to the hdp of Mr. Duff 
m his educational movement. There was a charm in the intellectual 
system adopted, which quite fascinated the youths. The higher classes 
were employed, on the monitorial system, in rendering aid to their juniors. 
The institution had, moreover, a full philosophical apparatus, and a well- 
furmshed library. 

W. Duff resolved also to institute a course of lectures on natural and 
revealed reli^on, in which he was promised assistance by the agents of the 
London Missionary Society and others. This course was designed for the 
more educated youths, and the liberty of stating objections, or asking 
explanations, was to be given at the close of each lecture. The intended 
course was suppressed, in consequence of the parents finding fault upon 
the delivery of the introductory lecture. The managers of the Anglo- 
Indian College had expressed their disapproval, and tmreatened with their 
serious displeasure any students who gave attendance. The English Cal- 
cutta journals severely reprobated the conduct of the College directors. 
From the external pressure the directors, after a few months, can- 
celled their own prohibition, as being beyond their legitimate province. 
Mr. Duff renewed the attempt, and with considerable success. The 
audience numbered about fifty inquirers after the truth ; and when the 
course was finished, three young men applied for, and, after fuller instruc- 
tion, received baptism. One of these converts rose to great distinction as 
a translator, an author, and a professor in Bishop's College. He was also 
the pastor of a church, over which the Bishop of Calcutta ordained him. 

The seminary was the one great object, however, for which Mr. Duff 
desired to live and labour* He impacted his own enthusiasm to his 
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colleagues. The seminary prospered, until it was attended by 900 pupils oT 
almost all castes, and from six to upwards of twenty years of a^e. Every 
branch of the education was brought to bear on the moral as well as the 
intellectual nature. The leading evidences of Christianity were made a 
8i>ecial department of the tuition^ and the classes became, most &mi]^ar 
with, and enamoured of, the various and varied arguments. The high 
education overmastered all Hindoo prejudices, and made parents anxious 
for the admission of their sons into such a seminary. 

The success of the Calcutta institution led to the establieiiment of a 
second academy at Taka, about forty-five miles eastward. A liberal indi- 
vidual had offered to raise the necessary buildings, and ^ve^ a perpetual 
endowment of above £200 annually, at the same tune disavowing alTdaim 
of interference vdth the internal management, and vesting all control in Mct 
Duffand his successors, in connection with the Scotch General Assembly* 
This academy was very successful ; and although it suffered fbr a timo 
from the death of its founder, and his heirs not being so cordial in tiieir 
patronage, it promoted the cause of native education. A third school, 
but of lesser importance, was opened also at Ghospara, about thirty milev 
northward from Calcutta., 

In 1835, three missionaries — ^the Revs. James Mitdiell, John Wilson, 
and Robert Nisbet — were transferred, by their own desire, from the Scotdsh 
Missionary Society to the General Assembly's mission.* They had laboured 
in the Bombay presidency, and their stations were Bombay and Puna. 
English schools were opened at Puna and at the Fort, as good centres for 
better class education, and were crowned with success. In 1837, the, Rev* 
John Anderson, who was afterwards joined by the Revs, Robert Johnston 
and John Braidwood, opened a station at Madras. A seminary h^d for 4 
time been in operation upon tlie Calcutta model. Branch miMitutioD^ 
were spread over the countiy, under the care of educated natives. The 
Assembly had now a footing m the three great Indian pre^denciea. All 
had seminaries in great efficiency and high public reputation. There wer^ 
many serious hinc&ances to the work of conversion. In many cas^the 
youths were flogged, or removed from the country by their parents^ so 
soon as th^ gave indications of being favourably disposed to the ChristiaB 
religion. Some sought and found a refuge with the missionaries, who, 
however, never attempted to coerce or detain them. Le^al proceedings 
were frequently instituted against the missionaries ; but their upright pro- 
cedure invariably secured a verdict in their fistvour. On several occasions, 
at the baptism of a pupil, the school was deserted, but always rose again 
to its former position. A great public meeting was held in Calcutta to 
prevent all further attempts at proselytism ; but the resolutions passed, 
though fearfully stringent, were found utterly unaviuling. Upon reflec- 
tion, it was found that the Shastras had not forbidden attenaanoe upon 
Christian schools. In this movement the enlightened portion pf the com- 
munity took no part. The others failed in courage, and in subscriptions 
also, to put down the Christian institutions by starting orthodox semi- 
naries. The same experiment was tried in Bombay, after the baptism of 
two youths. A decree was issued, dooming any parent to outlawry from 
the rarsi religion and society who sent his child to a missionary or Bible- 
reac^g school. A memorial, with above 2,000 signatures, was presented 

* See pages. 116 and 117. ' 
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to the governor in Bombay, praying that the missioiuiries might be placed 
und6r severe disabDities ; but it was rejected on the ground of its injustice 
and unreasonableness. An appeal to £ngland, for the fame object, 
shared the same fate. 

The disruption of the General Assembly, in 1843, vrhidi issued in the 
formation of the Free Church, found all the missionaries in India adhering 
to the secession. The buildings, with their furniture, were the property of 
the residuary Assembly. The disruption left the General Assembnr with- 
out an agent, and the Free Church without a building, in India. Both wants 
were speedily supplied. In 1845, the Madras institution was re-equipped 
by the Hevs. William Grant and James Ogilvie, and Mr. James Sheriff, 
teacher ; the Bombay institution, by the Revs. John Mengert and John 
Brandt, and Mr. Jolm Miller, teacher ; and the Rev. J. C. Merdman went 
to Calcutta. The institutions were re-opened on the same general prin- 
ciples, and soon rose to their former vigour. In 1852, we find 1,480 on 
the roll, and an average daily attendance of about 1,050 at Calcutta. The 
course of lectures was resumed, and the female schools were re-opened. It 
cannot be doubted that the high class education, glv^a at these seminaries, 
must operate beneficially upon the community, and in fistvour of the 
Christian religion. The last report speaks of the institutions in the three 

E residencies, as well fitted for the training of native converts for missionary 
ibour amongst their countrymen. 

The mission in South Africa, formerly belonging to the Glasgow Mis- 
sionary Society, was severed in 1837, when a portion adhered io the 
Church of Scotland. These missionaries also cast in their lot with the 
Free Church.* 

In 1889, the General Assembly sent a deputation of their number to 
the East, to inquire and report upon the most eligible Idealities for the 
establishment of a Jewish mission. It was resolved to begin with Huor 
gary and Moldavia. The success of that mission was great. Its reverses 
were also great. The present stations of the AssemUy^s Jewish mission 
are Carlsrime, Smyrna, Constantinople, Salonica, and Cassendra. The 
last report speaks of efficient action and steady progress in all these 
spheres of labour, and of a daily increase of inquirers among the Greeks 
in Salonica and its neighbourhood. 

In connection with the colonial scheme, in 1858, nine missionaries have 
gone to Canada, New South Wales, Ceylon, &c., and seven appointments 
have been made to chaplaincies in the army. 

The reports of the treasurers to the various schemes, submitted to the 
General Assembly in May, 1859, are as follow : — 

The Colonial Scheme, £3,201 8 10 

The Jews' Scheme, 2,530 9 6 

Indian Missions, 4,633 13 9 

£10,365 7 1 

Reports to and by the General Assembly ; Missionary Record of General 
Assembly; Duff's India and Indian Missions; Duff's Missionary Addresses ; 
The Oriental Christian Spectator; The Calcutta Christian Observer; Wil- 
son's Evangelization of Bombay ; The Scottish Missionary Register, 

* See pages 121 and 122. 
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THE UNITED SECESSION CHUECff S MISSION. 
(See the United Presbyterian ChurcVa Mission*) 



THE GLASGOW AFRICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

In a former paper, pages 121 and 122, the accoant is given of the disrap- 
tion of the Glasgow Missionary Society, and the formation of the ahove 
Society, in the year 18d7. Messrs. Chalmers and Niven adhered to the 
new Society, and were for a time its only representatives in Eaffireland. 
In Chimiie, the sphere of Mr. Chalmers, the natives began to render 
valuable assistance in 1843. At Iqgibigha, in 1842, after careful instnic- 
tion and close observation, a man and two women were received into 
Christian fellowship. Shortly afterwards, one of the candidates for bap- 
tism gave as his dymg testimony, — *^ I love to go to Jesus. I cast myself 
upon him. God has taught me to hope in him who died for me. I desin 
to dwell with him for ever. I am going home." About this time also 
the first Christian marriage was celebrated at the station. 

Messrs. Cumming and Hepburn were sent out to the strengthening of 
the mission — the latter of whom, however, continued only a short time in 
missionary labours. Mr. Cunnning subsequently opened a mission station 
at Glenthom, where he is still at work. The Glasgow African mission ms 
eminentlv prosperous — ^having gathered many into the bosom of the Church 
— until the breaking out of the war in 1846, when the missionaries had to 
escape for their lives, and the stations at Chumie and Iqgibigha were laid 
in ruins. Mr. Niven suffered severely in that war, in not only being pbn^ 
^ered of his property, and even of his wardrobe, but by family amietion 
which followed upon the fearful scenes through which they had to pass. In 
the annals of nMssionary history there are few more devoted, and few who 
have sufOered more in the service of Christ than has Robert Niven, a 
man whose name is embalmed in the hearts of the Kaffi*es. Though now 
filling an important home-mission sphere in the vicinity of Glasgow, Ins 
heart is still in the scene of his youthful choice, where he labou^d with 
singular acceptance for about twenty jrears. 

The most remarkable fruit of this mission is Hyo Soga, who was broQi^t 
to this country, educated in the High School and University of GiasgoWi 
and subsequently in the United Presbyterian Church's theological semi- 
nary, and has recently gone forth as an ordained missionary to bis fiUlle^ 
land. Had Tiyo been the only convert, the reward would have been 
great, but he is only one of ver;^ many who, though not occupying spheres 
of equal prominence, are praying and labouring for the evangelization 
of E^kffireland. Tiyo is a young man of good intellect, of great warmth 
of heart, of sterling integrity, and of undoubted piety and devotednessto 
the mission work. 

This Society was assumed by the United Presbyterian Church in 1847, 
and is now being vigorously prosecuted. 

The Kaffrarian Messenger ; Quarterly Papers and Reports of Society; 
Missionary Records of Established, United Presbyterian, and Fk«e 
Churches, &c. 
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THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCITS MISSIONS. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Churcb in Ireland 
commenced mission operations in 1840. Their first field was India. 
Their first missionaries were the Revs. A. Kerr and J. Glasgow. 
There was a specialty in the first appointment of agejits, inas- 
much as the Assembly made choice of them, and with the view of 
establishing a precedent. 

The missionaries proceeded to Eatiawar in Gujarat, and located in 
Rajkot, one of the principal towns. Mr. Kerr survived lus arrival only by 
a few weeks. Other missionaries were sent out shortly afterwards, and 
two new stations were opened at Purburder oh the west coast, and at 
Gogo on the east. These, in addition to Surat, which the London Society 
transferred to them, gave them a wide field for cultivation. They met 
with stem opposition firom the Mohammedans, especially at Purburder, 
but by patience and perseverance outlived it. Considerable numbers 
have applied for and received baptism, after a course of instruction. The 
most prominent and influential convert has been a Mohammedan munshi, 
who had the reputation of being the most learned man in the entire district. 

The Bombay mission has of L&te years been greatl^r strengthened by the 
assistance of able native agents. A mission press is m operation at Surat. 
The Bible has appeared in GujaritL A periodical of good promise has also 
been published, containing good miscellaneous papers, pervaded by the 
Christian spirit. Robert xounff, long and well known in Edinburgh for his 
literary and especially oriental attamments, and in every way fitted to 
conduct the mission press, was a great acquisition to the mission. Way- 
land^s famous essay on the ^^ Digmty of the Missionary Enterprise," was 
the first work issued under his superintendence, and many valuable works 
have followed. 

The Assembly has Jewish missions at Hamburg^ Bonn, and Syria, which 
have been prosecuted with zeal and success. Great attention has been 
devoted to colonial missions in British North America, Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. 

The report read at the annual meeting, on 9th July, 1859, after treating 
of their singularly successful home mission in Connaught, where they have 
19 congregations and 28 preaching stations, with an average attendance of 
2,000, m the very heart of Popery, proceeds to review the foreign fields. 
The colonial labours in Canada were specially inspiriting, and all the more 
80 from the prospect of speedy union with other evangehcal churches. The 
Jewish missions m Syria, and especially in Damascus, occupy a considerable 
space. " Syria was divided into three mission fields — the southern, the 
north-western, and the eastern, the latter of which had its head-quarters at 
Damascus. In that city there were 125,000 of the most bigoted and fana- 
tical Mohammedans in the world, 25,000 so-called Christians, and 7,000 
or 8,000 Jews. To this vast population three missionaries had been sent." 
Notwithstanding of all the difficulties flowing firom language, fanaticism, 
and the indifferentism of the nominal Christians, they have had a very large 
measure of success. Since 1851 , about fifty converts have been received into 
fellowship. There are two services in Damascus on the Sabbath, which are 
attended by fi:om forty to eighty natives, who are indebted to this missioa 
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for their first knowledge of the truth. But a few years ago, the Bible 
had scarcely entered Damascus, "and now there are not fifteen houses in 
the Christian quarter without Bibles, presented to or purchased by them." 
The people generally are now willing to listen to the Gospel. In that dty 
also, there is a large and flourishing Greek school, built and sustained by 
Kussian money. The Bible has been recently introduced as a text-book, 
and is daily taught. 

The funds of the Society, according to the report of July, 1859, 
amounted during the year to £7,234 14s. lOd. 

Jewish Missions, ^ £1,564 6 

Colonia] and Continental Missions, . . 1,440 9 11 

Foreign Missions, 2,672 8 ■ 

India Education Fund, chiefly from Funded Bequests, 1,657 18 9 

£7,334 14 10 

The Assembly expended, during the year ending July, 1859, above 
£3,000 on missions and education m the ropish districts of Ireland. 
The Assembly's Reports and Missionary Herald. * 



THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST FOREIGN * 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The "Welsh Calvinists arose during the awakenings tmder "Wesley 
and Whitfield, and were multiplied chiefly by the devoted labours d 
Howel HaiTis, Esq. of Trevecca, in Brecknockshire. He visited from 
house to house, and preached in the open air to large multitude& 
Many sought and found salvation. Within a very few years, 300 
societies or churches were formed in South Wales. In 1742, Mr. 
Harris had obtained the co-operation of ten clergymen, and nearly 
fifty lay preachers. The excitement extended to and spread over 
North Wales. The Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, afterwards- one 
of the founders of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was 
greatly prominent in the extension of the work. In 1811, an 
independent connection was formed, similar in constitution to the 
Wesleyans, but, as their name bears, difiering widely in religions 
belief. In 1853, they had 207 clergymen, 234 local preacbers, and 
58,577 members. 

In May, 1840, the Welsh Church formed a denominational missionary 
association. They had formerly given their missionary ofierings to the 
London Missionary Society. In November, 1840, a mission was com- 
menced in the north-east district of Bengal, among the Kassias, one of 
the hill tribes. Another station was opened at Sylhet, in 1850. Messrs. 
Jones and Lewis have translated into Kassia the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. They have a mission in Brittany — the language of 
that district being akin to the Welsh ; and a mission to the Jews. 
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The recent annual income of this Society we have not ascertfuned. 

Horace Mann's Census of Religious Worship in England and Wales; 
Annual Reports ; Prize Essay, Jethro ; Missionary Register ; Reports of 
Bible Society, &c. 



THE BRITISH SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL AMONG TH^ JEWS. 

This Society was established in 1842, in London, and draws its chief 
support from the various dissenting communities in England. Its object 
is identical with that of the Episcopal Society — ^being not so much to 
baptize and found churches, as to preach the Gospel, and circulate the 
Bible' and tracts among the seed of Abraham. Its first sphere of opera- 
tion was amon^ the Jews resident in Great Britain. \Vhilst not over- 
looking the clauns of Israel in our own country, the Society has opened 
stations at Frankfort, Paris, Lyons, Wurtemberg, and Bresfau, and also 
at Gibraltar, and Tunis — the last scene as furnishing a central station for 
northern Africa, and as laying hold of the highway to the Holy Land. 
This Society has also had its mission college for the Jews. The twenty- 
four missionaries in the service of this Society are Jews, with one or two 
* exceptions; and, of these, eleven were educated at the Society's Mission 
College. 

The report of this Society, read by the resident secretary, Mr. Yonge, 
in May, 1859, was full of encouragement. The mission in London Imd 
been very successful in securing Jewish children for Christian Sabbath 
and day schools. Mr. Gellcrt had been engaged most profitably in the 
Danubian provinces. France, Switzerland, and the Rhine country were 
regarded as having furnished pleasing indications of awakening and 
interest among the Jews. 

The financial statement of the sodety, for the year ending May, 1859, 
showed an income of £6,202 9s. 9^d. less £581 6s. 3d. which had been 
curried from the former year. 

Reports and papers of Society, &c. 



THE EDINBURGH MEDICAX MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

This Society was established in 1841. Several of the leading medical 
practitioners in the Scotch Metropolis, in the course of their reading, had 
tjome to the conclusion that medical skill might be greatly helpful to 
missions, and therefore formed themselves into an association for the 
promotion of these views. Their first effort was directed to^ China, where 
the want of medical knowledge was sorely felt. The constitution of the 
Society does not restrict their operations to that empire. The last report 
of income is £715. 
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THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

MISSION. 

This Chxtrcli, which dates from the Revolution, has heen, through- 
out its history, distinguished for its protesting attitude. It has not 
only raised its warning voice against the evUs of domination, and 
contended for the independence and liberty of the Messiah's king- 
dom, but has laboured for the propagation of the Gk>spel among 
Jews and €kntile& The Synod is composed of six presbyteries 
and thirty-seven churches in Scotland. This denomination in 
Ireland is nearly equal in nimibers to that in Scotland, and is on 
the increase. The Church mission was commenced in 1842. 

The Reformed Presbyterians have sent several missionaries to 
Canada, to supply the felt want of ministers in that rising cotmtiy. 
Their present mission operations are confiiied to the New Hebridea 
The mission to New Zealand has been recently transferred to the 
New Hebrides. Dr. Cmmingham, who long laboured as misdonuy 
to the Jews in London, severed his connection with the Synod, 
at its meeting in May, 1859. The Rev. John Inglis has labonied 
for many years at Aneiteum, and with great success. He has been 
alive to the cause of education ; and, in addition to ordinary mea- 
sures, has succeeded in raising and conducting a high class seminaiy, 
called the Teachers* Institution, and designed to prepare youi^ 
men for future mission servi^. Out of a population of 1,900, 
on Mr. Inglis*s side of the island, 1,700 are able to read the BiUft 
The gi*eater portion of the Scriptures has been placed in the hands 
of the natives. Mr. IngHs has, during last year, ordained deaoons 
in his churcL The membership is now eighty-six. In that islancl, 
in which no rich man is found, and where money is almost wholly 
unknown, the simple people have, in food and labour, contribatea 
about £600 towards missionary operations during 1858. The Rev8. 
John Paton and Joseph Copeland went forth to this mission in 
April, and arrived in August, 1858. They set themselves in 
earnest, on arrival, to the study of the language. They have since 
gone to labour at Tana. A schooner, called the "John Elnox,** v 
in the service of this mission. 

The year's contributions for missionary purposes, as read by the Tte/^' 
surer to the Synod, on 3d May, 1859, were as follow : — 

The Jewish Mission, £211 6 5} 

The Foreign, 6^0 U 4 

£852 9} 
The Eeformed Presbyterian Magazine, &c. 
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THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND'S FOREIGN 

MISSION. 

The month of May, 1843, can never be forgotten in Scotland. In 
that month the Free protesting Church was foimed by the secession 
from the Established Church. We have seen that the whole mission 
staff in India, South Africa, and among the Jews, adhered to the 
Free Chmxjh. The care of large and important missions was de- 
volved upon the disruption Church, ere they had time to resolve 
upon their own course of policy as a self-sustaining and mutually 
supporting community.^ Had they had fewer and lighter interests 
involved, their efforts would not have so fully commanded, as they 
have most justly done, universal admiration. The care of God's 
cause among Jews and Gentiles was, we believe, the strength and 
the glory of the Free Church. 

India. 

It has already been stated, that the property in India was acquired by 
the Established Church, and therefore remained with it at the disruption. 
Temporary premises were secured for the Free Church, and at compara- 
tively little mconvenience or loss of time, when the extent of the work 
is considered. The treasury was liberally supplied from both Britain and 
India. The recess was not greater than usual. On resumption, the pupils 
were not less numerous. Ine old scenes were re^occupied, and in several 
districts new seminaries were opened on the Calcutta model, though neces- 
sarily on a smaller scale. The name d£ Dr. Duff was a tower of strength 
to the Indian mission. His apostolic zeal and indomitable energy had, 
years previously, won for him the confidence and praise of all the churches. 
To that fact, under God, the preservation of the Indian mission may 
clearly be traced, in the midst of sadly disturbing and sorely distracting 
events. Any review of his labours, or comment upon them, would be 
wholly supei^uous, when his name and deeds are as household words. 

The experiences of the Free Church missionaries in India were 
similar to those of the Established Churches missionaries, to which we 
have already made reference, and therefore need not be repeated. They 
had the same obstacles to encounter, arising from the prejudices of the 
natives, the power of caste, the fears of parents lest theur children should 
embrace Christianity, and public and concerted, though abortive efforts, 
to raise up rival educational establishments. Hie last named of these 
obstacles was mainly experienced by the Free Church, inasmuch as the 
most determined effort was made, ere the Established Church had resumed 
operations. Notwithstanding all difficulties, which were both varied and 
serious, the work of education has advanced. Several thousaiids of 
Hindoos have been' trained at the institutions, and made &miliar with 
the genius and evidences of Christianity. Some have embraced the faith 
of Christ, and lived to adorn it as teachers and as preachers. Others 
have gone from these seminaries to fill prominent and influential situations. 
The leaven has long been at work, and glorious results have appeared. 

Bombay. — Eight members have been added to the Church, durraof 
ISbS. Ecligious services have been regularly conducted in towns and 
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villages, on Sabbath and week days, in Marathi, Gujarati, Hindostanee, 
Persian, Arabic, and English. The native Christians are engaged in erect- 
in^for themselves a place of worship. 

FuNA. — ^The native church has now a membership of forty-five bap^ 
tized adults, four of whom have been added during 1858. There is a 
school attendance of 856. The Gospel is preached in English, and in the 
native languages, in the schools and temples,- and on the streets ; and many 
thousands are hearing the word of life. 

Nagpore. — The school attendance is 688. Nine adults have been bap- 
tized during 1858. This station has three separate flocks, which require 
separate services. 

Calcutta. — At Chinsurah, Bansbena, Cuka, Mahanad, which are 
branch stations, and at Calcutta itself, there are 5 European missionaries, 
1 licensed and 3 ordained native preachers, 7 native catechists, 26 native 
teachers, 3,127 native pupils, 65 native communicants, and 75 baptized 
adherents, not yet in church fellowship. The testimony of Dr. Duff, 
regarding the schools, is of the highest kind, and worthy of the most 
implicit belief: — ^^ My strong conviction is, from all I saw at home, that 
there are no scholastic institutions, under the most improved system in 
the British isles, more thoroughly and effectively wrought, as regards 
general discipline, subject-matter taught, or the modes of imparting iV 
In Calcutta, the female children are now being reached in hnndreds of 
families, by private instruction, where the parents have .not the will or 
ability to face the public obloquy of sending them to the pubhc schools. 
The year, 1858, has proved the most favourable year of this mission, with 
regard to the free and full proclamation of the Gospel in the great dty of 
Cdcutta. The only regret expresl^d is over the paucity of the labourers 
in so wide a field. 

Madras. — ^The year's account had not reached the committeie prior to 
the assembly ot May, 1859. The invaluable adjunct to this mission, the 
medical branch, has been proved, after a two year's trial, to work 
admirably, and to increase the efliciency, as well as to enlarge the sphere 
of mission operations. It is to be regretted that the report does not state 
the amoimt of native contributions. 

South Africa. 

Eaffraria. — Beferences have already been made to the breaking up 
of the Glasgow Missionary Society, and to the transference of the Esta- 
blishment section at the time of the disruption.* Lovedale, BumsbiU, 
Pirie, and Kweleha, fell to the lot of the Church party. In February, 1843, 
three months prior to the disruption, the missionaries resolved to hold, on 
the first Monday of each month, a special and united prayer meeting for 
the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom, and to call tne attention ot the 
natives to the subject, at both the morning and evening services. . In the 
course of that month, one of the young men in the seminary, called Jacob, 
offered himself as a candidate for baptism. Four services are conducted 
on the Sabbath at Lovedale, besides morning and evening service daily. 
At Pirie, the church was greatly enlarged, chiefly by the labours of the 
missionary, Mr. Boss, and his son. .Kweleha was abandoned a^er a tixDe^ 
in consequence of the opposition of one of the chiefs. 

* See pages 121 and 122. 
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The mission prospered, until the war broke out in 1846, when all the 
agents had to quit the country. Mr. Gowan thus describes the ravages 
of war upon the Kaf&arian mission : — " Bumshill station is destroyed, and 
several others have been burned. Some of the missionaries narrowly 
escaped with their lives. The houses at Lovedale have been converted 
into a garrison. The seminary is occupied by 200 soldiers, with commis- 
sariat and militar}' stores. The walls of our houses are loop-holed, and 
our gardens converted into cattle kraals." 

In 1848, the stations were re-occupied. The losses sustained by the 
war were about £1,258, of which the Government fepaid £189. The 
personal loss of the missionaries was over £500, for which there was no 
compensation. In 1849, the Lovedale seminary was re-opened, with 
seven native and ten European pupils. The Colonial government voted 
£100 as an annual grant to the institution, as well as £12 to every native 
teacher on leaving tne seminary. 

The pfist year of the Free Churcli's operations has been one of marked 
success. The report for May, 1859, speaks of scarcely a mail arriving, 
without brining the tidings of fresh accessions to the Church, or of signal 
triumphs of the faith. Great and just prominence is given to the wise 
policy of the governor, Sir George Grey, who has taken special interest in 
the education and improvement of the Eaffres and Fingoes. There are 
•now four central and fifteen out-stations in this mission. The average 
native attendance upon Gospel ordinances is 1754. There are 406 
communicants. The converts in that poor country have contributed 
£304 9s. 3Jd. for religious objects, during 1858. . 

The Jewish Branch. 

The Jewish branch of missions was formed in the Church prior to the 
disruption, and resulted from the report of a deputation of their •number 
to the East, to inquire into the condition of dispersed Israel. The Free 
Church assumed tne old Jewish mission at the date of the disruption. The 
missions at Pesth and Jassy have ^n intensely interesting history. Pesth 
was the scene of a remarkable awakening.. Hundreds of Jews, manv of 
them of great distinctign, became. simultancQUsly interested inquirers mto 
the truths of Christianity. The revolution in Hungary suspended the 
mission for a time, and the despotism of Austria well-nigh extinguished it. 
Since that period there have been considerable changes in the scene of 
operation. We now proceed to glance at the stations at present in their 
possession. 

Frankfort. — ^The report for May, 1859, gives notice of the discon- 
tinuance of this station. Little access was found to the Jewish mind at 
Frankfort. To occupy this station according to its claims, would require 
more agency than the Church could well devote, and therefore the mission^ 
which had scarcely struck its roots, is meanwhile suppressed. 

Amsterdam. — This station has been weU occupied for ten years. Forty 
persons have received baptism. Dr. Capadose has been successful in 
establishing twenty-two associations of the friends of Israel for prayer and 
conference, with Amsterdam as the seat or centre. Mr. Schwartz reports 
that the seminary has at this moment its greatest number of students, and 
that the students warrant high hopes concerning them. The Herald^ a 
Christian weekly paper, is now widely read; and I)r. Da Costa i^ a stated. 
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contributor to its pages. Saturday evening lectures have hesa instituted 
ior the working classes, and sometimes 700 have been present. Two 
hundred essay's have been written by the working classes in competition 
for the best treatise on ** The Advantages of a Day of Best.*' 

Breslau. — ^Mr. Edwards labours' among a population of 'nearly 10,000 
Jews, fast drifting away into PantheisuL He makes good use of the 
press, as the best way of reaching the Jewish mind. The room in which 
ne preaches is generally filled, and Jews are always present. He super- 
intends also the branch union of the Elberfeldt Home Alission, which has 
commenced operations in Breslau. 

Pesth. — ^llie convulsions of 1848 nearly suppressed this mission. It 
has scarcely since been able to rear its head. The only field of operation 
left, is the school which Philip Saphir founded, and which now numbers 
about 400 children, chiefly of Jewish extraction. Mr. Van Andel, the 
president of the seminary, has eight teachers, some of them Jews. The 
nrst hour of each day is devoted to the study of the Bible. The Jews 
have been most active and energetic in increasing and strengthening their 
own schools ; but the mission scSiool prospers. 

Galatz. — This is a comparatively new station. The Rev. Theodore 
Meyer, long and well known for his German religious services' in Edin- 
burgh, whilst emploved as Hebrew tutor in the Iree Church CoUe^ rf 
that city, selected this station from among the Danubian prinoipahties. 
The mission promises well. Mr. Meyer is a devoted Christian, and of the 
stock of Abraham. 

The Free Church engages largely in colonial work — in Canada, Nov» 
Scotia, New Brunswick, the West Indies, Madeira, the Mediterranean, 
Australasia, and Natal. This Church also publishes the (xospel exten- 
sively in the Highlands of Scotland, and is most active in the wc»rk of 
school education. 

The financial report, submitted to the Assemby in May, 1859, gives the 
following results : — 

Foreign Missions, . . . . . £19,418 4 

Colonial, ....... 4,487 15 9 

Jewish, 7,785 18 1 

£31,641 14 2 

Missionary Record; "Reports of the Assembly; Scottish Missionary 
Register; Edinburgh Christian Instructor; Calcutta Christian Observer; 
Oriental Christian Spectator ; Dr. Dufi*'s India and Indian Missions ; Dr. 
DuflP's Missionary Addresses ; Wilson^s Evangelization in India. &c., &c 



THE SCOTTISH SOCIETY FOR THE CONYERSION 

OF ISRAEL. 

This Society was formed in 1845. Its basis was catholic. Its directors 
were chosen from all sections of the Christian Church. It was originally 
designed to meet the temporal wants of the migrating Jews who visited 
'Glasgow. Subsequently, it extended its operations to the seed of Abraham 
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in foreign lands, and sought their spiritual improvement. So Ion? as its 
sphere "was confuied to Glagow, and to temporal necessities, its mcome 
was seldom over £40. In the course of eight years afterwards, the income 
rose to £1,400. The rapid growth of the Socie^ was, under God, trace- 
able to the selection of the Rev. Dr. Herrman rhilip, as the first acent, 
who excited a deep interest in the churches at home, ere he went forth 
to foreign labour. The growth must be admitted as great, when it is 
remembered that the Established, Free, and Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches, had denominational Jewish missions, and that the Congrega- 
tionalists, from old attachments, were necessarily-and deeply interested in 
their own British Society. Stations were opened at Hamburg, Algiers, 
and Alexandria. In May, 1857, th6 United Jrresbyterian Churdi resolved 
upon originating a mission to the Jews. With the knowledge of the 
coming overture, and judging that there was a strong probabuity of its 
being adopted, the directors of the Scottish Society soucited a conference 
with a committee of Synod, and proposed the transference of their stations 
and agents to the Synod. This course was inevitable, as twelve out of the 
fifteen hundred pounds had come firom the United Presbyterian Church. 
The proposal was sanctioned by a public meeting of the subscribers, and 
adopted by the S)aiod. 

The Society still exists, although without a foreign agency. It has 
since reimbursed a small debt which the Synod had advanced. At the 
date of the transference there were four missionaries ; and in proof of the 
catholicity of the Society, one was a Baptist, one a Congregationalist, one 
a Tree Churchman, and one a United Presbyterian — all of whom were 
i-eceived by the United Presbyterian Synod, 

For further notice, se^ the foreign mission of the United Presb3rterian 
Church. 

The Friend of Israel; Reports of Sodety ; Synod Minutes of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 



THE LEW-CHEW NAVAL MISSION. 

The kingdom of Lew-Chew comprises a group of thirty-six islands. It 
is almost equidistant from Japan and China. The climate is salubrious 
for that latitude. The sombre aspect of the population reveals a condi- 
tion of deep poverty. Their language is a dialect of the Japanese. Their 
worship is ancestral, and its ritual reveals its Confucian origin. Their 
temples are numerous and spacious, and furnish shelter for travellers, 
as well as a lodgment for the priests. The government of the country is 
vested in a hereditary monarchy. The espionage is complete after its 
kind, and conducted by the grandees of the district. This fact accounts 
for the servile fear painted on the faces of the people. The disposition of 
the people is amiable, as has often been proved by the unfortunate 
mariners, whom a storm or wreck has cast upon their shores, and placed 
wholly at their mercy. 

The naval British officers resolved to reward the hospitality and kind- 
ness of the Lew-Chews, by sending to them the Gospel of Christ. This 
was the origin of the mission \mSet review. The plan was proi^osed vxv 
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February, 1843, and in about two years the sum of £1,000 was raised, 
which was afterwards augmented by £700, when the. fund was conmiitted 
to a board of trustees. 

Dr. Bettelheim, a physician, and a converted Israelite, with the sanction 
of the Bishop of London, was sent out to Lew- Chew, and arrived in 
January, 1846. He was met on board the vessel by a French Catholic 
missionary with a cordial welcome. The local authcoities made decided 
objections to his settlement, on the plea of scarcity of provisions. A good 
present was to these men of authority the most satismctory mode of dis- 
posing of their objections. Dr. Bettelheim and his wife lived for a time amid 
many and growing inconveniences — not the worst of which was the ffuard 
of fifteen men given for their protectk)n, or, to speak more correctfy, for 
the purpose of a close espionage. Their dwelling was in the temple ; but 
the idols were screened off, and the keeper of them resided also within the 
walls, for their due preservation. For about twelve months. Dr. Bettelheim 
preached the Gospel in the market places and at the comers of the streets, 
m the midst of much opposition, yet to great crowds. The thoroughfares 
were frequently obstructed by the assembling masses ere the religious ser- 
vice was well commenced. Suddenly there was a complete change. The 
death of the king was reported, and, on the day of his reputed burial, Dr. 
Bettelheim was openly asssdled with sticks and stones, to the endangeriM 
of his life. ' On complaining to the government, the assault was demeL 
Influenced by the authorities, who were determined to drive him fiom 
the island, the people fled at his approach, and even closed the windom 
of their houses as he passed alons the street. The missionary persevered 
amid much obloquy, and not a little danger, and sometimes resorted to 
very questionable policy to keep his ground against the determined oppo- 
sition of the government. A lay missionary was afterwards sent out to 
his assistance. 

Recent accounts show that the prospects for Lew- Chew are brighteiung^ 
There have been a few baptisms at both Napa and Shuy. An appeial for 
men and money has been issued by the 'committee for the enlargement of 
this mission, as an open door by which to enter Japan. The last account 
which we have seen, presents £302 of annual income. The notice of 
this society, tbough small indeed, is both needed and merited, to show 
that there are many in the British navy who fear God and love their race,- 
and look upon the Gospel as the best recompense for the preservation of 
life and property by the Lew- Chews. 

American Missionary Herald for June, 1854; Cape of Good Hope 
Christian Magazine for 1845, 1846 ; Calcutta Christian Observer. 



THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD'S FOREIGN 

MISSION. 

This Church entered Aipon foreign missionary operations in 1844. 
The scene of its labours is China. The report, read at the annual 
meeting of the Synod, on 18th April, 1859, bestows a graceful 
tribute upon the memory of the much esteemed agent^ Mr. Sande- 
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man. A handsome bequest was made by Mr. Sandeman to the 
mission. The Rev. William Bums is labouring at Amoy, and Mr. 
Smith at Swatow. The usual routine of a Synod meeting was 
most agreeably invaded, by the London Presbytery ordaining Mr. 
Sutherland Swanson as a missionary to China. The financial 
report for 1858, gives an income of £2,205 lis. lid., less £1,111 
19s. 9d. of balance carried from the previous year's account. 

The News of the Churches ; Tlie British Standard and Ensign, 



THE PATAGONIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society was, in 1844, established at Brighton, by the personal 
influence and indomitable energy of Captain Allen F. Girdiner, 
R.N. He had been in the Zidu country, and had made the 
attempt to engage in missionary work ; but was compelled to leave 
it, along with the missionaries, by the treachery of Dingaan, whp 
gave the Dutch farmers an entertainment, and ostensibly for con- 
cluding the terms of their settlement, and during its progress mur- 
dered his guests. Captajn Gardiner had made two exploratory 
tours along that continent, but did not succeed in finding an open- 
ing for missionary enterprise. On returning to England, he made 
unsuccessful applications to the Church, the London, the Wesleyan, 
and the Moravian Societies. He therefore formed an independent 
association in Brighton, for behoof of the Indian tribes in South 
America. A clergyman could not be found to go forth on the 
perilous enterprise. A catechist was at length secured, and Cap- 
tain Gardiner defrayed his own expenses. They were not above a 
month in the field, however, when they hailed a vessel on its 
homeward course. They had been in constant alarm for their lives. 

In January, 1848, Captain Gardiner again sailed fi*om England, to plant 
a mission in Tierra del Fuego. He took with him foui^ seamen, a carpenter, 
and provisions for seven months. The natives immediately set themselves 
to the work of plunder, so that their sojourn extended over little more 
than a week. Captain Gardiner repeated the experiment in September, 
1850, along with four seamen and two catechists. The sight of the 
natives struck them with absolute terror. They endured many a hard- 
ship in exploring the coast. They were reduced to the greatest extre- 
mities. Death laid his icy hand upon three of their number in the course 
of five days. The efibrt of a survivor to inter his comrades exhausted his 
little strength. Several entries in Captaui Gardiner's journal witness to 
the personal piety and singular devotedness of the little band. One of 
her Majesty's ships touched at Picton Island, to inquire after their fate. 
They had all died, and evidently from sheer exhaustion. Thus ended the 
Patagonian mission. Thus ended also the labours of a man of God, who 
had amazing zeal, but, unhappily, turned it into a most untoward field. 

Despard's Hope Deferred, 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD'S FOREIGN 

MISSION. 

In 1835, the United Secession Church planted a mission in Jamaica, by 
the agency of the Revs. William Paterson and James Niven. In the 
course of a fewyears several stations were opened in Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and the Great daymanas. The progress of the mission to these parts b 
indicated by the following scenes and dates: — Jamaica— Stirling, 1835; 
New Broughton, 1835 ; Friendship, 1837 ; Goshen, 1837 ; Mount Olivet, 
1839 ; Montego Bay, 1848 ; Kingston, 1848. Trinidad— Port of Spain, 
1835 ; Arauca, 1842. The Great Caymanas— Georgetown, 1846. 

The Synod sent many missionaries to Canada, who have since succeeded 
in forming self-sustaining congregations, and even in rising into large and 
infLuential presbyteries. There are now in Canada ten presbyteries, 
sixty-seven ministers, more than one hundred congregations, and a theo- 
logical seminary, with an accomplished professor, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
formerly of Auchtermuchty, now of Toronto. 

. In January, 1846, the Kev. Hope M. Waddell left Jamaica, the scene 
of many years' labours, for Western Africa, to found a mission at Old 
Calabar. He was accompanied by Mr. Samuel Edgeriy, and two youths 
— the one a brown man and the other a pure negro. The hope oii^iaUy 
cherished was that this West Afirican mission *would be chiefly prosecuted 
by the negroes, when educated in Jamaica for the mission held. The 
Jamaica churches were greatly interested in the new mission, and entered 
heartily into it, although it cost them many a severe pang to part with 
some of their old and esteemed teachers. But we must defer more special 
notice of this and other missions, until we have made reference to the 
interesting union of two important branches of the Church in Scotland. 

In May, 1847, the union of the Secession and Relief Churches was con- 
summated, to the great joy of both sections. We have already glanced at 
the missionary movements of the Secession Church. The Relief Unurdi had 
no denominational mission, and from choice. In the prospect of the union, 
which had so long been contemplated, this Church deemed it a wiser 
course not to originate a new mission. It is well known, however, that 
the Glasgow African Missionary Society was almost exclusively sustained 
by the Kelief Church. All the missionaries had gone forth from her pala 
The recently removed and much lamented Dr. Struthers of Anderston, 
was the mainspring of that mission from the day of ii» separation from the 
parent Society. In the secretariat, for several years, he had the "vrise and 
able co-operation of the Rev. H. M MKjill, now home secretaiy to the 
United Church. 

The first work of the United Presbyterian Church, formed in May, 
1847, was to accept of the transference of the stations and agents of the 
Scottish Missionary Society in Jamaica, and of the Glasgow Afripftn Mis- 
sionary Society in Kaffiraria. 

The West Indies. 

The stations, formerly under the care of the Scottish Society, have 
been greatly strengthened since their adoption by the United Presbyterian 
Church. 
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For a time disasters swept over this mission in close and appalling 
succession. The Rev. Mr. Niven perished at sea, in returning from the 
Oaymanas, to which he had just accompanied Mr. Elmslie, to see him 
located. His wife survived him by but a few weeks. In the coarse of 
a few months, the Revs. Messrs. i oung, Scott, Caldwell, and Tumbull, 
Mr. Drummond, teacher, and Mrs. Winton, the wife of one of the mis- 
sionaries, were removed by death . The burning of the " Amazon" deprived 
the mission of the Rev. Mr. Winton and his newly wedded wife. Several 
others suffered in health, and were compelled to leave the country. 

Towards the end of 1850, cholera made its appearance, and wrought 
fearful havoc. At Fort Maria, about two-thiros of the population 
perished. At all the stations was heard the voice of lamentation over 
the fallen and the falling. Business of every kind was suspended. Medical 
men and undertakers were in painful requisition. Strange to say, whilst 
the fell disease was sweeping on its hundreos, only one of the entire mission 
staff perished — ^the wife of the Rev. Adam Thomson, who had only been 
about a year upon the island. For a time unusual seriousness pre- 
vailed. The chapels were thronged. Many, it is hoped, were savinglv 
impressed, whilst not a few, after the panic had ceased, relapsed to thefr 
old and sinful courses. 

A first-class seminary has been opened in Montego Bay, and is found to 
work well. To this seminary a theological branch is attached, under the 
care of the Rev. Alexander Kenton, for the training of a native ministry. 
There are six students of considerable promise. The Jamaica churches 
are contemplating at no distant date the full support of ordinances. There 
are now four presbyteries, comprising twenty-five congregations, with an 
aggregate membership of 4,180, a list of 498 candidates for church fellow- 
ship, and an average attendance upon ordinances of 7,840. The monies 
raised at the several stations amounted, in 1858, to £2,849 14s. Id. There 
are two congregations in Trinidad, and both full of promise. 

South Africa. 

Li Eaffiraria there are two stations. The one is at the Emgwali, con- 
ducted by the Revs. Tiyo Soga and Robert Johnstone. The first firuits 
of their labours, which have now extended over nearly two years, were 
reaped a few months ago in three baptisms, and several candidates for 
admission to the church. The other station is at Glenthom, presided 
over by the Rev. John F. Gumming. His heart has also been greatly 
cheered, in being recently called to administer baptism to eight indi- 
viduals. Mr. Gumming has three congregations — an English one, with 
eighteen members ; a Kafire one, with fSly-fbur members and thirty can- 
didates ; and a Hottentot -one, with fourteen members and five candidates. 
This mission, once so intensely interesting, but sadly spoiled by the 
ravages of war, is again showing symptoms of revival. The Gaikas are 
gathering round the Emgwali, and as they increase in numbers the sphere 
of labour widens. The presence of Tiyo Soga, one of themselves, must 
have great power with the natives. Another choice youth, the son of the 
late and lamented Rev. William Ghalmers of Ghumie, has nearly finished 
his theological course, and will prove a great acquisition to the mission. 
He is a youth of excellent talents, and is intimately acquainted not only 
with the language, but also with the habits of the Kaffres. 
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Western Africa. 

In the Old Calabar mission there are now five stations. As this 
region is under the sole care of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
therefore not met with under any other Society, we must briefly trace 
its progress. Mr. Waddell and his company, on arriying at Old Cala* 
bar in 1846, were welcomed by the Kings Eyamba and Eyo, of Duke 
and Creek Towns, with whom correspondence had been previously 
held. The population of the two towns was at that date about 10,000. 
Both kings and people were somewhat advanced in civilization. The 
houses of the kings were crowded with handsome furniture, and lined with 
large mirrors. The state-room of Eyamba was fifty feet by thirty, well 
furnished, but ill kept. A peacock strutted through the spacious apart- 
ment, and found its own image multiplied by the many mirrors. 

A considerable number of the natives spoke the English language. 
They had traffic both with English vessels and the interior ; bartermg 
their palm oil for English goods, and anew exchanging the English wares 
with the interior for fresh supplies of oil. As a people they were not 
idolaters, and yet had many superstitions. Thepr believed in a Supreme 
God and an eternal future. They were vCry desurous for an English edn- 
cation to their children. 

Creek Town, Duke Town, and Old Town, were fixed upon as mission 
stations, and at each place the necessary buildings were raised. Schools 
were opened and largely attended, where the elements of a good English 
education were given. The Efik, or Calabar, was also reduced by the 
missionaries into a language ; and, by the aid of a printing press, school 
books and portions of the Bible shortly appeared in the vernacular. This 
mission has sustained several severe bereavements. The lamented 
Jamieson, so full of promise for that new field, was removed at an early 
period in its history. The Board sent out a medical missionary, Dr. 
Hewan, whose services have been greatly blessed. There are now five 
stations, five ordained missionaries, a medical missionary, one male and 
five female European teachers, a printer, and a well furnished printing 
establishment. 

In Creek Town there are 19 church members, and a class of 27 cate- 
chumens ; a school with an average attendance of 48, and a sewing school 
with 17 girls. In Duke Town there are 25 church members and 3 can- 
didates, and a day school with 60 pupils. In Old Town, the widow of a 
teacher (Mrs. Sutherland) conducts a school during the week, and exhorts 
on the Sabbath. Her influence is great, and her industry is beyond all 
praise. In Ikunetu there is a school with an attendance of above 100 
pupils. There are yet no converts at this station. It was opened in 1856. 
In Ikorofiong, which was opened as a mission station in 1858, active 
preparations are being made for future labours. The religious services 
jare largely attended. The events of the year are the opening of the last- 
mentioned station ; the contribution by Creek Town church of £71 for 
missionary purposes ; the erection of a church at Duke Toym, of native 
materials, and at the expense of the congregation ; and the recognition, by 
the British Government, of young Eyo, a church member, as tne king of 
Creek Town. The great abatement of joy over this successful mission is 
the necessary return to Scotland of Mr. Waddell, its founder. This 
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mission has, under God, abolished the sacrifice of mnHitudes on the death 
of kings and chiefs, and greatly restrained the nse pf the poison ordeal ; 
it has educated hundreds of youths, and has brought within the Church 
above thirty natives, who are living in harmony with their Christian pro- 
fession. The first Sabbath collection was made at Creek Town, in April, 
1859, and consisted of ^^ 72 brass rods, 8s. English money, 148 black 
coppers, 6 double red worsted nightcaps, 2 single ditto, 2 teaspoons, 1 
small shawl, and 4 yards of true blue, a kind of cotton stuff." 

The Jewish Missiox has stations at Alters, Aleppo in Syria, Leipzig 
in Saxony, and at Hamburg and Altona m Germany. The^ Synod has 
resolved upon a mission to Ajmere, including Mairwara, in Kajpootana, in 
North- Western India. Two missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Shoolbred and 
Steele, have been ordained to that field. Great sympathy, large contri- 
butions, and, doubtless, many prayers have attended the opening of this 
new field. The Synod also makes an annual grant of about £1,200 to 
continental evangelizajbion. 

Exclusive of Canada and Australia, there are thirty-five ordfoned mis- 
sionaries, and sixty-five catechists and teachers, making an agency of 100 
educated individuals in this mission. Mr. John Murdoch, the secretary of 
the Singalese Tract, and of the South India Christian School Book, So- 
cieties—to whose labours we have already referred* — ^has been appointed 
as its organizing secretary by the London Christian Vernacular Education 
Society for India. This Vernacular Society was called into existence by 
the late Indian revolt, and under the auspices of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Mr. Murdoch has accepted of the office, with the prospect of extended 
usefulness ; but upon the express condition that his connection with the 
United Presbyterian Synod should continue. The wider field gives to that 
singularly qualified agent the means of accomplishing still greater good 
for India. 

The annual report, submitted to the Synod, in May, 1859, shows that 
the income for I^ oreign. Colonial, Continental, and Jewish missions, was 
£26,637 Is. 8d., of wnich sum £5,046 2s. lOd. have been specially con- 
tributed for the Indian mission. 

Missionary Record; Dr. Somerville's Pamphlet on Old Calabar; Re- 
ports of Synod and Annual Missionary Meetings, &c. 



THE CHINESE EVANGELIZATION SOCIETY. 

This Society was instituted with the view of employing Christian 
physicians to introduce the Gospel in the course of their professional 
avocations. The Rev. W. Lobscheid and his wife sailed, in 1854, for 
Saiheong. Several youths of promise have been taken under training for 
mission work. The report read in May, 1859, at the annual meeting of 
the Society, announced the death of Dr. Pruen, a self-sustained Chinese 
missionary. The report also supjgested the employment of a steamer, by 
the European and American Bible Societies, to navigate the Yang-tse- 

• See pages 177 and 178. 
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Kiang, and other Chinese rivers, so as to secure openings for missionary 
exertion, and meanwhile to distribute the sacred Scriptures. The yearns 
receipts amounted to £2,748 138. Id. 

^^ The Chinese Society for furthering the Propagation of the Gospel in 
China, and adjacent Countries, bj means of Native Evangelists," has also a 
catholic basis. This Society was originated by Dr. Gutzlaff, when on a 
visit to England. Its great objects are to unit« Christians in prayer, for 
China and the adjacent countries, and to difiuse intelligence about the 
progress of the GospeL The Chinese Evangelical Society has had the 
same great objects in view. 

There are many other smaller Societies in active operation. "The 
Turkish Missions Aid Society" on May 9, 1859, reported the year's 
income as £3,782 12s. This Society is an English auxiliary to the 
American Board for Foreign Missions. ^* The Christian Vemacolar 
Education Society for India," which has only recently been established, 
reports an income, from December, 1858, till May, 1869, of £1788. Bat 
we have already occupied too much space with the British Societies, and 
therefore must deny ourselves the pleasure of even enumerating o^er 
small Societies, in justice to the claims of the Continental and American 
missions. 



PART II. 



CONTINENTAL MISSIONS. 



THE DANISH COLLEGE AND MISSIONS. 

The Royal College of Missions was opened at Copenhagen in 1714, 
by Frederick the Fourth, King of Denmark, for the training of mission- 
aries. The want of such an institution had for a time been felt, as the 
Danes were compelled to apply to other countries for asents. Their first 
missionaries had been furnished by the University of Halle, in Saxony. 
The choice of the Professors fell upon Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry 
Plutscho, who fiilly justified the good opinion of their teachers. 

Thb East Indies. 

The two missionaries arrived on the Coromandel Coast on the 9th of 
July, 1706, and settled in Tranquebar. They set themselves to the study 
of the Tamil, the spoken language of the district. Although they had gone 
to a portion of the Danish empire, and were specially commissioned by the 
King of Denmark, the missionaries encountered great opposition from the 
prejudices of the natives, and even from the Danish governor, who, on 
several occasions, arrested and imprisoned the missionaries for months. 
Privation as well as persecution was the lot of this mission-staff. The first 
remittance, which at the time was greatly needed, was lost at sea. Friends 
arose in the hour of their extremity, and in quarters from which they had 
no expectation. Sums were cheerfully given them in loan, until they should 
obtain money from the Home Society. "When their borrowed stock was 
almost exhausted, supplies reached them, along with three more mission- 
aries, in 1709. This was but the beginning of better times, for shortly after- 
wards the London Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, became a 
Satron of their mission, giving them not only an edition of the Portuguese 
Tew Testament, but also a printing press, with a stock of types and paper, 
and a Silesian printer. It was found inconvenient to be constantly send- 
ing home for types and paper, and they conseq^uently erected a type- 
foundry and a paper mill for the use of the mission. The press was 
largely^ employed, and to good purpose. The opposition to it was crushed 
by orders from the King of Denmark to the governor and council at Tran- 
quebar. The Tamil New Testament was completed, in 1715, by Mr. 
Ziegenbalg, with great care and labour, so that an accurate version might 
be secured. In 1719, the translator died, after a brief but emmently 
brilliant career. Three new missionaries — Messrs. Schultze, Dal, and 
Kistenmacher — on their arrival, were deeply grieved by the sad tidings of 
Ziegenbdg's death. Mr. Grundler survived his colleague by only a short 
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period. He had been reduced to such weakness that he could not stand 
m the pulpit, yet he prayed, and with many tears, that the little flock 
might not be left without a shepherd— that he might be allowed to live 
until others had come to fill the sacred office, 'fiie few weeks, during 
which he enjoyed the society of the new missionaries, were passed in giring 
to them suitable instructions. His wishes were realized — his prayers were 
answered — he died in cheerfulness. 

Schultze and hb brethren entered upon their work under great dis- 
advantages. They had a flock to care for, but they had a language to 
learn, and they wanted the sight of the example and experience of their 
sainted predecessors. The mission prospered m their hands. The schools 
multiplied, chiefly, perhaps, from an order of the Danish government that 
ail chddren should be emicated. In 1727, the Old Testament was issued 
in Tamil. Ziegenbals; had advanced in the translation to Kuth, and 
Schultze completed the remaining books. The latter was intimately 
acquainted with the German, Spanish, Italian, French, and Dutch lan- 
guages, and therefore could avail himself of all the versions of the Bible, 
as well as of the original Hebrew. He was afterwards removed to 
Madras, to found a mission there, under the care of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. There were many obstacles, arising firom 
the pnde and presumption of the Brahmins, and firom the false humility 
and degradation of tne masses — the one class being insulted on being 
addressed as sinners ; the other not daring to dream of happiness. Con- 
verts, however, were made, and in considerable numbers, both from among 
the Hindoos and Mohammedans. A native pastorate was afterwards 
secured, who rendered great service by itinerative as well as more local 
labours. For a brief period, in 1746, the mission was suspended. The 
premises were destroyed under the French invasion. When peace was 
restored, the property of the Catholic missionaries was confiscated, because 
of their treason, and in part conveyed by government to this Protestant 
mission. Six years later, Madras was under siege, and the missionaries 
were literally plundered of all their possessions. 

In 1758, a mission was opened at Calcutta, by one of this Sodety's 
missionaries, Mr. Kiemander, but at the charges of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

In 1762, Christian Frederick Swartz fixed upon Trichinopoly, as the 
scene of his labours. He had been in the Indian field since 1750, and was 
one of the most devoted and exemplary missionaries whom India or any 
country has possessed. His views of a celibate mission clergy were some- 
what Popish ; but his own choice of that estate was the result of deep 
inwrought conviction. 

In 1768, several noted Papists renounced their Romish faith, and 
embraced a Protestant Christianity. The mission, as a whole^ met with 
signal success. 

In 1779, Mr. Swartz was summoned to Madras by the governor, and 
had a commission pressed upon him to proceed to Hyder Ali at Seringa- 
patam, and privately assure him of the wish of the British Government to 
maintain peace. After some consideration, and seeing that peace was likely 
to be ensured, Mr. Swartz accepted of the appointment. His interview 
was of the most pleasant description. Hyder Ali sent after him a present 
of 300 rupees to defray the expenses of nis journey ; but as his expenses 
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were already met by the Madras govemment, he devoted it as a nucleus- 
fund for an English charity school. The missionary acted from the purest 
motives ; but the conduct of the Madras govemment was not conciliatory, 
and therefore did not warrant the step which he had taken. A scene of 
frightful retribution followed, in 1780. War laid the country desolate, 
and burned up villages and towns. Famine fbllowed, and to such an 
appalling extent, that the old Jerusalem scene was re-enacted of mothers 
finding food in their own offspring. Amidst all the turmoil, Mr. Swartz 
commanded universal respect. When the Rajah^s orders were disobeyed, 
the people listened to ana trusted the missionary. Even Hyder Ali cavo 
orders " to permit the venerable Swartz to pass unmolested, and to snow 
him respect and kindness, for he is a holy man, and means no harm to my 
govemment." According to the testimonv of Colonel Fullarton, "the 
knowledge and integrity of this irreproachable missionary had retrieved 
the character of Europeans from the imputation of general depravity." 
After the peace, the people left in great numbers. Husbandrv was wholly 
neglected through the oppression of the rulers. The Rajah had given 
orders, but in vain. A committee, named by the governor of Madras, 
were anxious to arrest the tide of emigration, but felt that they were 
powerless without Mr. Swartz. After consultation with both parties, Mr. 
Swartz invited the people back in his own name, when 7,000 returned in 
one day, and others followed. He then counselled them to cultivate their 
lands without delay, as nearly four precious months had already been lost ; 
when they replied — "As you have shown kindness, you shiul not have 
reason to repent of it: we intend to work night and day to manifest our 
regard to you^ The year's crops were very abundant, notwithfftanding 
that tillage commenced in September, instead of June. 

In 1793, a bill was brought before the British Parliament for the pro- 
motion of Christianity in India. Mr. Wilberforce appeared in its defence. 
The Directors of the East India Companv were strongly opposed to it, 
and prevailed. Three years afterwards, Robert Haldane, Esq., sold the 
beautiful estate of Airthrey, near Stirling, for the purpose of planting an 
extensive mission in India. He had engaged the Revs. William Innes of 
Stbling, Greville Ewing of Edinburgh, and David Bogue of Gosport, to 
take part in it ; but he was not allowed by the East India Company. 

In the early spring of 1798, Christian Frederick Swartz died, in his 
forty-eighth year of Indian labour, and in the seventv-second year of his 
age. For a time he was as weak and helpless as a child, but ever patient, 
trustful, and loving. Many a tear was shed. The grief of the population 
told the place which he had in their hearts. He lived for the mission, 
expending large sums during his service, and left to it above £8,000. 
The East India Company reared a superb yet seemly monument to the 
memory of India's most distinguished missionary. The Rajah of Tanjore 
put his portrait among those of his country's princes, in his own chief 
audience hall. 

The Rev. Dr. Buchanan, in 1806, visited the leading stations on the 
Coromandel coast, and has furnished a truly graphic account of his travels 
and conversations. The cherished memories of departed missionaries are 
ever prominent. He had many an occasion for thanking men of all classes 
for the manner in which they spoke of the missionaries who had lived and 
died in the service of India. Seldom in the history of one mission has 
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there been such self-denial. The words of the dying Swartz were— "Let 
the cause of Christ be my heir." Mr. Gericke also gave his property to 
the mission. Mr. Kiemander cave largely during his life for the sup- 
port and extension of the mission. Mr. Eolhoff gave upwards <>£ 1,000 
pagodas yearly. 

In 1835, the chief missions, which had for many years been mainly sns- 
tuned by the London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, were 
transferred to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 

Greenland. 

The Danish mission to Greenland was commenced, in 1721, by the Rev, 
Hans Egede. He had for thirteen years prayed and planned for a mission 
to that dreary region. He was a pastor at Vogen, in Norway ; but was 
ill at ease about the destitute or unknown condition of a people who had 
with himself a common ancestry. He memorialized the King of Denmark 
upon a mission to the Greenlanders. His thoughts had not yet travelled 
beyond his own heart, save in the memorial. His relatives afterwards 
heard of his cherished purpose, and used every measure to divert htTn from 
it. Domestic prayer for guidance found his wife as willing as himself to 
go to Greenland. Mr. Egede now tried varied plans, all ofwhich seemed 
to be suddenly blasted. The distress of the countiy from war prevented 
the adoption of measures, even by those who were favourable to the pro- 
ject. A report now came into general circulation that a ship had been 
wrecked on the Greenland coast, and that the crew had been murdered 
and eaten by the cannibals. Faith in God surmounted the fears, which 
imwise friends unduly sought to magnify. 

Mr. Egede, on the restoration of peace, had an interview with King 
Frederick IV., who was favourable to missions. The king instruct^ 
the magistrates of Bergen to make all inquiries concerning the state 
of Greenland, and the prospect of trade with it. Fearing lest they them- 
selves should be sent thither, certain seafaring men gave a most adverse 
report, although they had spoken with the devoted missionary in a very 
dinerent strain. Private solicitations of merchants to make an experiment, 
even upon a small scale, were not more successful. He then convencKl a 
few friends, and opened a subscription for the contemplated mission by a 
personal donation of 800 rix-dollars, which was largely followed. A sum of 
above 6,000 rix-dollars was raised by his personal solicitations. Forth- 
with a ship was purchased to convey mmself and a few settlers to Green- 
land during the winter. The King was so pleased with the enterprise that 
he appointed to Mr. Egede a salary of 300 rix-dollars a-year, and 200 more 
for his outfit. This was the result of thirteen years' prayer and labour. 

The voyage of the little band lasted over eight weeks, dating from 
May, 1721. In the Greenland seas they met with floating masses of ice. 
The vessel struck on one of these moving moyLintains. The leak was 
stopped with their clothes. Danger was imminent. The four young 
children engrossed the thoughts of the missionary and his partner. A 
thick fog gamed upon them. The storm which raged all around, deared 
off the ice, and delivered them from all danger. 

Their first work was to rear a house of turf and stone on one of tio 
islands. Help was given to them cheerfully by the natives for a time, 
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tiTider the idea they were building a ship. When they saw it was a house, 
they intimated, as they best could by signs, that they would be frozen to 
death. Now the natives were full of terror. They seemed to think that 
their mission was one of vengeance. The conjurors set to work to intimi- 
date them, but in vain. Confidence was after a time felt and manifested 
by free and unrestrained intercourse in the use of signs. 

Mr. E^ede sketched Scripture scenes, and endeavoured to explain them, 
until he had obtained a sufficient knowledge of the language. He was 
greatly troubled by the resolution of the few colonists to return. Uis 
wife kept looking to God, with the hope that their fears would yet be 
dissipated. The Danes could not succeed in inducing the people to engage 
in traffic. The Dutch, by one vessel, had done more m one hour than they 
bad accomplished during the whole winter. When the last ray of hope was 
disappearing, two vessels arrived with a large stock of provisions, and with 
the good tidings that the company at Bergen had resolved upon opening 
up a trade, and that his majesty would support and prosecute the mission. 

Bent upon knowing the language, Mr. Egede visited extensively in the 
filthy huts of the Greenlanders, and received several youths into his own 
home to teach them, under the promise of a fish hook for every letter they 
mastered. In 1723, Mr. Albert Top came to his help. The natives 
listened with sufficient patience, but gave themselves no further concern. 
They were curious, but easily satisfied, and not at all careful to live 
according to what they professedly embraced. Mr. Egede resorted to 
threats and other measures, which cannot be commended. He told them 
that the king of his country would carry them off in ships, unless they paid 
attention to his counsels. He even infiicted corporeal chastisement upon 
those who were disobedient to the Word, and especially upon one poor 
conjuror,' or ^^Angekok," who had been reported as wishing to expel the 
missionaries from the island. 

In 1728, the King of Denmark entered with new zeal upon the work of 
the mission. He sent two missionaries, and also several ships, with a 
large colony, and materials for the erection of a fort, and a garrison for 
the protection of the colony. The rigours of the winter had scarcely 
begun, when a malignant disease broke out in the new colony, and swept 
off above forty of the settlers. The accession of Christian VL to the 
throne, in 1761, put an end to the enterprise. Fearing that it was a bad 
commercial speculation, he ordered the colonists home, and gave Mr. 
Egede the option to remain in the country at his own charges. Provision 
was offered to him only for one year fi:om the date of the royal edict. The 
colony, with a trifling exception, and his two colleagues, left Mr. Egede 
almost alone in that desert The missionary was devoted, and stronffly 
represented to his majesty the true condition of the country, which issued in 
the temporary renewal of the traffic, and in the giving of 2,000 rix-doUars 
to the support of the mission. A young Greenlander had visited Denmark, 
and returned with the small-pox upon nim. The contagion spread rapidly, 
and wrought fearful havoc over twelve months, to the entire depopula- 
tion of many places. Many committed suicide under the panic. The 
labours of Mr. Egede were untiring in this time of distress. The sick 
were lodged in his house, until no more could be received. The kindness 
of the missionary was greatly appreciated. It is supposed that about 
2,000 fell victims to the disease out of the sparse population. 
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In 1734, the mission was reinforced by three new agents, one of tbem 
being the eldest son of Mr. Egede. The venerable missionary, dis- 
appointed at the small accession of labourers, went to Denmark. His 
information and earnestness led to. the appointment of new colonies and 
more missionaries. In 1735, Mrs. Egede died, afler having been for many 
years the main support of her husband^s spirit, which was often disposed 
to droop. The health of the missionary, which had long been infirm, 
never rallied after his wife's decease. Deep depression often weighed 
upon his spirit, so that he bordered at times upon despair. In 1736, he 
left Greenland for Copenhagen, along with his two daughters and youngest 
son. He pi^evailed upon the king to found a seminary for the training of 
catechists and missionaries. The old missionary was appointed superin- 
tendent, with an annual allowance of 500 rix-doUars. 

In 1750, Mr. Paul Egede, son of the veteran missionary, published a 
lexicon of the Greenland language, with the corresponding words in 
Danish and Latin. The Scriptures were afterwards translated in portions. 

The mission was afterwards wholly committed to the Moravians, or 
United Brethren. The last calculation which we have seen made of the 
number of Greenlanders, as under Danish instruction, is scarcely over 
4,000. The people generally are baptized, but it is feared that, in an 
appidling number of cases, they are only nominal Christians. 

The East Indies. — Niecampii Historia Missionis Evangelicce in India 
Orientali ; The Propagation of the Gospel in the East ; Meier Missions 
Geschichie der Evangelischen Missions- Berichte aus Ost Indien; Grin- 
lield's Sketches of the Danish Mission; The Missionary Register; The 
Christian Observer; Tlie Calcutta Review; The Evangelical Magazine; 
Pearson's Memoirs ofSwartz; The Reports of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; Morrison's Fathers and Founders; Buchanan's 
Researches ; Hough's History ; FuUarton's View of English Interests in 
India. 

Greenland. — Crantz's History of Greenland; Smith's Historical View 
of Earlier Missions; Graah's Expedition to the East Coast of Greenland 
in Search of the Lost Colonies ; Hans Egede Nachriet vom Anfange und 
Fortgange der Gronlandischen Mission, 



THE [JOTTED BRETHEEN'S MISSIONS. 

The coniinon impression is, that the United Brethren, as a Society, 
find their origin in the life and labours of Count Zinzendorf, a 
Gf^rraan noble, about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
"Whilst not undervaluing the influence and agency of the German 
count, hut giving to these their own and honoured place in their 
historical records, the Moravian historians point ns back to the 
Church in Bohemia. That Church possessed the truth in much 
of its Bible purity, long before the light of the Reformation 
shone upon the darkness of Europe. They thus claim as their 
ancestors, and rightfully, if their position is allowed, the famous 
John Hnss and Jerome of Prague. With an origin so full .of 
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interest, we cannot content ourselves with a few passing referencea 
Taking Crantz and Klinesmith as om* guides, we submit the follow- 
ing condensed notice of this Church's history : — 

In the year 1457, a number of the followers of Huss withdrew 
from Moravia to Lititz, to establish themselves in an ecclesiastical 
union, which they called " Fratres Legis Christi" — ^brethren of the 
law of Christ. They traced their pedigree to the Apostolic age, 
finding Dalmatia and Illyricum among the scenes of the Apostles' 
labours, and reading of bishops and confessors in these districts in 
the second century of the Christian era. They sijbsequently called 
themselves " The Brethren," that none might tliink of them as a 
novel order of religionists. When joined by Bohemians of kindred 
sentiment, they assumed the name of "The United Brethren," 
which they retain to this day. 

Passing over the labours of Jerome of Illyricum, who is supposed 
to have produced the Bible in his mother tongue, we come to the 
period when the Sclavonians wrested these provinces from the Greek 
empite, and found Christian churches in full operation. Sclavonian 
bishops were expected at the sixth council, held at Constantinople in 
1 680, but declined, like the Christians of Lombardy, the birthplace 
of the Waldenses, from their horror of image-worship. In the 
year 860, the King of Moravia was received into the Church. The 
Duke of Bohemia followed his example. Great influence was used 
in both countries in favour of the Church. Civil commotions 
ensued, stirred up by the enemies of Christianity. For ten years 
persecution prevailed. The German emperor (Otho I.) attached 
the enfeebled Bohemia to his empire, and the Pope placed the Greek 
Christians under the see of Home. But a godly seed was left, dis- 
owning the corruptions of Rome; and the Waldenses, in 1176, 
arrived in Bohemia, to the comfort and strengthening of the small 
but earnest band. These United Brethren maintained meetings, 
and sent forth missionaries to England, Hungary, &c., for more 
than 200 years. In 1391, they were discovered, and driven before 
the sword of persecution into neighbouring provinces. Some re- 
mained, however, as witness-bearers for the truth, and had their 
zeal quickened, as well as their views enlarged, by the writings of 
Wycliffe, which the students of the nobility carried with them 
from England. 

The most eminent of these witnesses was John Huss, who defended 
Wycliffe 's principles, as found in the Word of God, and in har- 
mony with the faith and practice of the primitive Church. So 
long as Huss denounced the vices prevalent at court and in society, 
the clergy called attention to him as one speaking under Divine 
influence. So soon as he assailed papal assumption, indulgences, 
alid corruptions, they proclaimed him a heretic, and an instrument 
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of the devil. He was accused in thirty-nine articles, some of which 
he denied, and others he professed all readiness to defend ; but he 
was condemned to death as a follower of Wycliffe, and without a 
hearing. He and his writings perished in the flames in 1415; but 
the influence of neither was lost. His colleague, Jerome of Prague, 
who had followed him to Constance, was visited with martyixiom 
in the following year. 

The thirteen-years' war, styled the Hussite war, followed upon 
these atrocious outrages, and the refusal of redress. A remnant of 
that persecuted body of Hussites declined, upon religious convic- 
tions, to take up arms even in self-defence, and settled in Lititz, on 
the confines of Moravia and Bohemia, and, in 1457, assumed the 
name which they still bear. One of the very first resolutions which 
they passed, and passed unanimously, was — " to suffer all for con- 
science' sake, and not to use arms in defence of religion; but to 
seek protection from the violence of enemies by prayer to God, and 
by dispassionate remonstrance." 

A bloody persecution was conducted against the followers of Hubs 
in 1458. The Brethren in Lititz were less exposed to it, and 
endeavoured to strengthen, by their counsel, their distressed friends. 
Gregory, a nephew of the archbishop, who strongly sympathized 
with them, was put on the rack, and left as dead, but he after- 
wards recovered from the swoon into which he had fallen. Though 
living in the midst of bloodthii*sty foes, and often driven from place 
to place, the truth remained with the JBrethren, and spread through 
their instrumentality, so that, in the year 1500, they had 2U0 
churches. We cannot pursue the interesting story; but it is well 
known that Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, acknowledged the 
purity and simplicity of their doctrines. 

In the year 1722, a few refugees, descendants of the ancient 
Brethren, were welcomed in Upper Lusatia by Count Zinzendorf, 
who held office under the Dresden government. The Church of 
Bohemia was sadly east down, but not utterly destroyed ; for, on 
the estate of that Grerman count, they were allowed and assisted to 
build their village, which they gratefully called Hermhut — ^the 
Lord's protection. Christian David headed the first emigration to 
this new settlement — this second cradle of the United Brother- 
hood. David, on striking his axe into the first tree in that unten- 
anted district, inaugurated the commencement of this Hermhut in 
the words of the Psalmist : — " Here the sparrow has found a house, 
and the swallow her nest, where she may lay her young, even thine 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King, and my God!" 

The German count had, in the goodness of his heart, offered an 
asylum to the refugees; and as they were now being multiplied by 
fresh accessions, he sought to attach them to the Lutheran Church. 
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Their answer was courteous, but firm : they had a history of many 
centuries, endeared to them by the blood of their ancestors, and 
they were determined to bequeath the cause, separate and pure, to 
their descendants in the faith. They agreed to hold communion 
with the Lutheran Church, but could not forego their separate con- 
stitution and polity. The count afterwards relinquished his civil 
dignities, and attached himself to the people whom he had sheltered. 

Falsely accused, the count was declared an exile from Saxony. 
His reply breathes the spirit which has ever sinCe pervaded the 
United Brethren : — " Now we must collect a congregation of pil- 
grims, and train labourers to go forth into all the world, and preach 
Christ and His salvation." 

When the colony at Hermhut numbered only about 600 persons 
— all of them exiled — many of them poor indeed, and when just 
beginning to build a church for their own accommodation, in what 
had lately been a wilderness, they resolved also to labour for the 
conversion of the heathen world. Within ten years from that 
date, 1732, they sent missionaries to St. Thomas and St. Croix, in 
the West Indies ; to the Indians in North and South America ; 
to Lapland, Tartary, Algiers, Western Africa, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Ceylon. Subsequently, agents were sent to other West 
Indian Islands, to Persia, Egypt, Labrador, and India. Their first 
missions were not successful; but to them belongs the honour of 
paving the way for subsequent effort. Up to this day the Church 
is reaping the fruits of these earliest efforts. Their sufferings in 
many places were numerous and severe, and their patience and 
fortitude, in ahnost every ca^e, partook of the spirit of their perse- 
cuted and martyred sires. In later times, that Church has ftimished 
men of equal fortitude and piety, but of better secular training, 
and a larger return of the desired fruit has been the result. 

We cannot omit mentioning the singularly providential cause in 
which this missionary spirit may have been said to originate. Count 
Zinzendorf, in 1731, when attending the coronation of Christian VI. 
at Copenhagen, saw two native Greenlanders who had been baptized 
by Mr. Egede, and he learned with. regret that the Danish govern- 
ment had resolved to abandon the mission. The desire arose in 
his heart to prosecute the good work, and it was accordingly carried 
into effect. Whilst in Copenhagen, some of his domestics became 
acquainted with a negro, named Anthony, who told them of the 
sufferings of the slaves in St. Thomas, and of their strong desire to 
be instructed in the way of salvation. The case was reported to the 
count, and the count recited it to the congregation at Hermhut. 
Anthony, upon request, spoke to the Hermhuters on the subject; 
and his simple and earnest story produced such an impression, that 
two young men offered themselves for the mission work upon tho 
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Island of St. Thomas. The ardour of these young missionaries "^as 
not cooled, but quickened, by the statement of Anthony, that none 
but a slave was allowed to teach slaves. The congregation viewed 
the offer coldly, and with suspicion, deeming it a mere overflow 
of zeal which would soon subside. The count alone was enthu- 
siastia A year elapsed ere the matter was settled. It was then, 
according to their usage in difficult cases, determined by lot, which 
of course could be favourable only to one candidate. In 1732, their 
first labourers were at work in Greenland and the West Indies. 

The spirit of these early emissaries from the United Brethren 
may be gathered from a conversation, which some of them had 
with Count Pless at Copenhagen. " How do you intend to get a 
livelihood?" — "By the labour of our hands, and God's blessing/* 
adding, " we will build a house and cultivate land." " But there 
is no wood with which to build a housa" — " In that case we will 
dig a hole in the earth, and lodge thera" 

The missionaries are specially required to preach " Christ cruci- 
fied;" and with this, as their only motto, "to humble the sinner, 
to exalt the Saviour, and to promote holiness." 

The external regulations of the mission vary according to locality 
and circumstances. Among a free people, the missionaries live in 
company, and have regular mission dwellings, so that they may 
enjoy all the benefits of mutual encouragement. In slave settle- 
ments, this style of living is not attempted. 

This Church has no permanent fund for missions. Their income 
is entirely drawn from annual and voluntary contributions, of which 
a large proportion comes from Christians of other persuasions, who 
admire their zeal, and aid them in their large and noble enterprise. 

A London association was formed thirty-eight years ago, for 
aiding in this work, and makes annual remittances of from ^,000 
to £5,000. 

That such a small and uninfluential body should have travelled 
so fax towards the extremities of the earth, publishing the Word of 
Life, is truly amazing, and shows what could be done by the whole 
Church, were all her members imbued with a like missionary spirit 
The agency is great, when compared with the money power of the 
exchequer, but that Church has sent out her missionaries very 
much on iiie principle of making them self-sustaining, which is ai 
once injurious to the interests of the fields imder cultivation, and 
unjust to the operative missionaries. 

The brethren have sent forth nearly 2,000 agents since 1732. The 
deaths are deeply interesting, and are as follow : — 643 in mission 
service; 9 on journeys in the service of the mission; 11 on voyage 
out, and 2 on voyage home; 22 by shipwreck; 12 murdered — 1 by 
the Esquimaux, 1 by the Indians near Gnadenhutten^ and 10 on 
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the Mahoney, in North America. The Church has training schools 
in Nisky, Gnadenberg, Gnadenfrey, Neusalz, Neuwied, Koenigsfeld, 
and Zeyst — and connected with one of these a high school, and 
with another a theological institution. More juvenile establish- 
ments are found at Fulneck, Gomesal, Mirfield, Ockbrook, Bedford, 
Tytherton, and GraeehilL In the United States they have higher 
educational institutes at Nazareth, Bethlehem, Lititz, and Salem. 

It is now time that we offer a chronological and more detailed 
account of the Moravian missions. 

The West Indies. 

In the automn of 1732, the young man, on whom the lot fell, went forth 
from Hermhut for Copenhagen, to embark for St. Thomas, one of the 
Danish islands. John Leonard Dober was accompanied by David Nitsch- 
man, who was simply to see the missionary settled, and then return to 
report to the Brethren at Herrnhut. Their entire pocket money consisted 
of a ducat, which each got from Count Zinzendon, and about one pound 
sterling, which they had of their own ; and this, with a staff in hand, 
to travel the 600 miles from Hermhut to Copenhagen. Amid the many 
calls which they made by the way, only one sought to encourage them, 
and that friend was the Countess of Stollberg. When at Copenhagen 
they could find no ship, and were told that none would carry them to 
instruct slaves. Their earnestness excited attention and incjuiry, and 
assistance was given to them, even by some of the royal family, at the 
instance of the chaplain. Arrived at St. Thomas, Dober could not find 
the means of self-support, and, after a stay of less than two years, re- 
turned to Europe. He had only spoken with individuals about God and 
salvation, and had never ventured upon a pubhc assembly. Towards the 
end of 1735, an attempt was made to resume the mission. Three agents 
went forth in company. Mr. Frederick Martin won the good graces of the 
negroes bj a few trifling acts of condescension. He shared his morsel also 
with the indigent. So soon as the missionary was hailed as a benefactor, 
opposition was stirred, and the attempt was made to prevent the negroes 
from attending religious services. In less than two years, one of Mr. 
Martin's colleagues died, — an event which occasioned much anxiety and 
grief. He had got conceited of his little knowledge, and walked apart 
from his brethren. He would not listen to their entreaties, and im- 
piously called upon God to judge between them. He had not long gone 
from the solemn interview, when he was killed by the lightning. Kor 
was thb the only cause of anxiety. Timothy Fredler, who had gone to St. 
Croix originally, arrived at St. Thomas, and gave way to a notoriously 
worldiy spirit. His love of lucre, it was alleged, had led him to appro- 
priate the contents of a money chest, and he was imprisoned for the 
criminal act. The two Brethren, Messrs. Martin and Freundlich, were 
suspected of being cognizant of the crime, and were dragged into court. 
They could not in conscience take the legal oath, although they promised 
to give their statements as in the hearing of God. They were'heavily fined, 
and in default of payment committed to prison. The great object was to 
silence the Moravians. Their enemies not only fabricated the wicked 
charge against Fredler, but questioned Mr. Martin's ordination, and 
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Bought to invalidate the marriage of Freundlich, which had been celebnited 
by Uie unordained Martin, and actually prohibited Martin from adminis- 
tering ordinances. They further secured the sentence that Freundlich 
should be imprisoned for life, his wife sold as a slave, and the proceeds of 
the sale given ta an hospital. In January, 1739y Count Zinzendorf arrived 
at St. Thomas, with two Brethren, He had heard nothing of the strange 
and wickedprocedure. Martin was at the time out on bail, because of 
sickness. The count interposed, and secured liberty to the WTongousl/ 
imprisoned. The opposition was apparently overcome, but it soon broke 
out afresh, and with still deeper malignity. Even before the count left 
the island, the slaves under instruction were wickedly attacked by the 
whites, and their little property thoroughly destrp^^ed. The Brethren 
had purchased a small plantation at Fosaunenberg, in the hope that the 
rights of private property would be duly respected, and that their new 
habitation might prove an asylum where they could worship God without 
molestation. Many cases of assault followed, and several of the mission 
staff were severely wounded, although they offered no defence, and ear- 
nestly interceded for the protection of the poor negroes. When the 
missionaries gave an account of the assault, at the instance of the gover- 
nor, the rioters, upon oath, denied all knowledge of it, and charged the 
missionaries as calumniators. Ailer a time, however, the charge was 
abandoned. 

Years of inde&tigable industry, and simple reliance upon Grod, changed 
the aspect of the mission. The church became so crowded by an atten- 
tive auditory, that it was often necessary to adjourn to the open air. 
As an evidence of the change in public sentiment, when the law was 
passed prohibiting the negroes from appearing on the streets after ten 
o^clock at night, an exception was made in favour of the people under 
the care of Uie Brethren. That law was passed in consequence of an 
insurrection at Surinam. 

In the course of half-a-century, inclusive of their families, 127, belong- 
ing to the Brethren's mission staff,* died upon these Danish islands. The 
mortality was great, yet their places were never left vacant. On one 
occasion, eight Brethren of the Bethlehem congregation in North Americs, 
offered to proceed to St. Thomas, on liearing that that mission had 
recently been bereaved of five agents. 

A drought scourged the Danish islands for three successive years, com- 
mencing .with 1789. Great famine prevailed, and whole families perished. 
Many planters were ruined, and sold their estates. It was a time of severe 
trial. Some would rather die than steal ; but others, whp. had embraced 
the Christian profession,^ yielded ta the temptation. 

St. Croix. — In 1733, a staff of above a dozen labourers left Hermhutfor 
this island — some with the view of acting as colonists, but all with the design 
of promoting the diffusion of the Gospel. The island had long been for- 
saken, and on their arrival had all the appearance of a desert. From mogled 
of the necessary precautions, many died under dysenterv and fever. Be- 
duced to great extremities, some forgot their spiritual calling, and labonced 
exclusively for their own worldly interests. Two years later, a company 
of eleven persons followed to St. Croix, and earnestly laboured for the 
spiritual welfare of the negroes, but disease soon cut them off. In 1740, 
lliree missionaries from St. Thomas attempted a renewal of tiie misBSon* 
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Mr. Martin, who accompanied tbem, retnmed shortly to his own sphere of 
labour. The others became sick, often gave instructions from their couches, 
and left for St. Thomas after little more than a jear's conflict with disease. 
The St. Thomas missionaries paid occasional visits to St. Croix, adminis- 
tered baptism, and appointed a native agency. In 1751, George Ohneberg 
went from St. Thomas, with two assistants, to reside at St. Croix. The 
Christian negroes gave to them a cordial welcome. The Pagans were 
bitterly opposed, sought to bum the dwellings of the missionaries, and, 
afler many attempts, at length succeeded. A better day dawned up9n 
the mission. Many became hopefully impressed, and by their consistent 
lives gratified the hearts of their teachers. 

St. Jan. — John Brucker commenced this mission in 1754, Many visits 
had been previously paid to it by the St. Thomas Brethren, and not a few 
had been baptized; but they had not enjoyed stated instruction. The 

Progress at this station was not so i^id as in the other islands, and the 
•.icksliders were more numerous. Tne hurricane of August, 1793, in- 
flicted great damage upon the mission property, and, indeed, upon almost 
all the houses in the island. Many lives were lost both on sea and land. 

The centenary of the West Indian mission was celebrated in August, 
1832. The chief authorities were present on the occasion. ITie negroes, 
upon the order of the governor, were allowed the opportunity of attending 
the services. Above 7,000 persons were present in St. Croix. There wa* 
no disturbance, and there was no dread of one, as no police force had been 
provided. There had been engaged in that mission, during the century, 
above 300 agents, and above 13,000 had entered into churcn fellowship. 

In 1841, the work of school education commenced, which had formerly 
not been allowed. In 1847, the King of Denmark ordained that, after 
twelve years, the proprietorship in slaves should cease, and that the Sunday 
market should be abolished. In 1848, many of the slaves in St. Croix 
demanded their freedom. The panic became universal, and the Governor- 
General, to avert disaster, declared slave-holding at an end. 

The Moravians did not confine their operations to the Danish West India 
Islands. We find them, in 1754, in Jamaica, which belonged to England. 
Their mission afterwards extended to Tobago, Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
St. Christopher's. Novelty had its charm ror the negroes, but a deeper 
indiflerence followed. The prosperity of this mission has been chiefly 
within the present century, and still more especially since the abolition of 
slavery. Two seminaries have since sprung up in Jamaica and Antigua, 
for the training of native assistants and teachers. The report of December, 
1858, gives 12,247 as in communion with the Brethren in the British West 
India Islands, and 9,742 in the Danish islands; and sixty missionaries 
at work — twenty-eight in the former and thirty-two in the latter. 

GREENLAin>. 

In January, 1738, Matthew and Christian Stach went from Hermhut 
to Greenland. Christian David went with them to see them located. 
I'hey were left to the guidance and protection of God, and had nothing 
but the clothes upon their backs. From want of experience, even needful 
counsels could not come to them from the Herrnhut congregation or its 
leaders. England's Cowper has sung of the faith, fortitude, lofty aims, 
and brilliant success of these pioneer missionaries : — 
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" See Gennany send ibrth 
Her sons to poor it on the farthest North : \ 

Fbred with a zeal pecaliar, they defy 
The rage and rigonr of a Polar sky ; 
And plant snccrasfoUy sweet Sharon's rose 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows."' 

We haye already spoken of the faith of these missionaries, which tri- 
innphed over all real and imaginary difficulties. On their arriyalat 
Copenhagen, the king gave them a free passage, and the lord chamberlain 
supplied them with wood and materials for a dwelling-honse, as well as 
with suitable apparel and provisions. Mr. Egede gave them a cordial wel- 
come in Greenland, and promised them all assistance with the language. 
The services of Mr. Egede and his wife were not long in being called into 
requisition, and in a manner which they had not anticipated at the hands 
of Hans Egede and his devoted partner. Along with the general popula- 
tion, they were assidled by the small-pox, and received the kmdest Ohnslian 
treatment. In 1734, two other missionaries came to their assistance. The 
language was bare — almost destitute of words to express sacred things, 
and they had to wait until some converts gave expression to their views 
and feelings to seize the suitable phraseology. They made excursions to 
the neighbouring islands, and ultimately succeeded in living down all 
obstacles, and securing general confidence. The selfishness of the natives 
was often painfully manifested. They acted as if they were fairly entitled 
to compensation for listening to the missionaries. 

In 1785, the horrors of famine came upon them. On the previous year 
they had been well supplied by friends in the Court of Denmark, but their 
wants had, during this season, been overlooked. They had only a little 
meal left betwixt them and death. The natives, when they knew of their 
wants, asked exorbitant prices for the smallest articles or provision, and 
even consumed eleven seals at one banquet when aware of the factt hat 
their missionaries were starving. Hunger often impelled them to encounter 
danger on a tempestuous sea, in a crazjr boat. They were at one time 
driven upon an island, and had to contmue there until the fourth day. 
On another occasion they passed a night among the snow, and warmed them- 
selves at intervab by running upon the ice. The God of Elijah was their 
covenant God. A man came forty leagues firom the south to sell to tiiem 
what he could spare, on several occasions, without which, humanly speaking, 
they could not have survived. We read of them as subsisting upon a deaJ 
whale, an eagle which they had shot, shell-fish and sea- weed, train-oil and 
old tallow-candles. Their strength was rapidly waning upon the insuffi- 
cient and irregular maintenance. The following year. May 1736, brought 
them provisions firom Holland, with the promise of future and regmar 
supplies. They had never told their sufferings, yet, at the critical period, 
a Mr. Le Long pondered their probable wants, and sent the opportmie 
relief. Had their hearts been cheered with success, the other trials would 
have been the less intolerable. But the natives mocked at their poverty, 
mimicked their sacred exercises, pelted them with sfones, plundered them, 
and even sought to deprive them of their maintenance by setttrng their 
small boat adrift. . 

In 1738, whilst one of the Brethren was translating the Gospels, a com- 
pany of Southlanders paid him a visit, and asked him concerning his work. 
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Embracing the opportunity, a ^ple narrative of the leading Bible facts 
was given, and special prominence was assigned to the death of Jesus 
Christ and its object. The words went to the heart of one of the visitants, 
and the tears rolled down the cheeks of the missionary, whilst giving, as 
requested, fuller explanation of the Cross of Christ. After much conver-. 
sation and prayer, the company promised to return to learn more, and 
meanwhile to speak to their mends of what they had heard. About twenty 
took up their abode near the missionaries for the winter, that they might 
be instructed. Kaiamak, the leader of that company, and his family, were 
baptized in March, 1739, as the first fruits of their six years' labours. 
Within a month after the baptism, the brother-in-law of the convert, who 
also lived with the missionaries, was murdered. Vengeance was vowed 
also upon Kaiamak, who provided for his safety by returning to the 
south, after being affectionately counselled, and committed to God by many 
earnest prayers. 

Hitherto the Brethren had sought to instruct the heathens in abstract 
truths, such as the existence of God, the fall of man, &c. In 1740, they 
began to preach Christ, and Him crucified, and with the success which 
ever attends a simple, earnest exhibition of the Cross. Their own hearts 
burned within them whilst they discoursed upon the world-saving theme. 
Earnestness kindled their eyes, and the tears of pity for the souls of men 
were not unnoticed b>' the savage listeners. A new light dawned upon the 
benighted region. The icy heart melted under the light of the Cross. 
Kaiamak, meanwhile, returned, to the ioy of the missionaries, brining 
with him a brother and his family for instruction. Ridicule was poured 
upon all who professed concern for their souls. The godliness of their 
lives was an argument which defied scom, and won universal respect. The 

Erayers of the converts were as marvellous to the missionaries as to the 
eathen beyond them, and their own explanation was, that if a man feels 
his misery he cannot help praying. There were deep dangers associated 
with the opening successes. Some were ready to suppose themselves 
qualified to teach, and even to usurp not a little authonty. Classes for 
instruction were formed. In 1742, there were about thirty residing for the 
winter in the vicinity of the mission to secure that instruction. Enmity 
ceased. Many who had shown their hostility, begged forgiveness. The 
breaking up of the winter camp was a solemn scene. The missionaries 
exhorted them, amid prayers and tears, not to forsake or forget Jesus, and 
whilst the Greenlanders went forth in their boats, the song of praise to 
God from the missionaries was heard from the shore. The mutual afiec- 
tion of the converts was remarkable, and was a brilliant testimony for the 
grace of God in the .eyes of the heathen. The awakening continued over 
three years, and many were impressed. 

In 1746, there was a season of severe trial. The conjurors circulated 
the most absurd reports in reference to the mission, which the Pagans fully 
credited. The number of converts, however, steadily increased, even amid 
the ordeal. The first communion season was a scene of unusual solemnity. 
The missionaries had feared to spread a table in the desert, lest injury 
might follow. Three were at length permitted to commemorate the deatn 
of Christ, when their feelings found this expression, " Oh, how is it possible 
that our Saviour should so dearly love poor sinful men !" The missionary 
settlement was now appropriately called 2^ew Herrnhut. 

In 1760, 300 gathered around the mission settlementi fet NJaa ^xoivs^t. 
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Formerly it was believed that two families could not live in tbat region ; 
but the Chsistians had learned to work, and provide against the winter, 
as well as to praj. The year 1752 brought many and severe distresses 
I'he winter was the worst that any Greemander had seen. The cold wai 
fearfully intense. The most of the boats were- destroyed. There was 
no outlet for the poor people to search for food. Many had their hunger 
appeased at the mission settlement, and then went away to their old and 
simul courses. Yet they could not shut their eyes to the fact, that the 
converts led happier lives. Disease followed upon the famine. In 1754, 
several Dutch ships ran into Ball^s River to avoid the ice. The Green- 
landers went on board in quest of food, and got infected from one of the 
vessels in which disease was raging Fifty-seven of the Christian pem^e 
died — many of them witnessing a glorious testimony for Christ and His 
Gospel. Many of the Pagans perished, and without hope, because without 
God. Widows and orphans were greatly increased ; but the utmost care 
was taken of the destitute by the f^ew Hermhut mission. Many who had 
little to spare shared it with the helpless. The Gospel planted compassion 
in the breasts of Greenland women, and found many nursing mothers 
suckling orphan children — a circumstance which had never been known in 
Greenland. The practice had universally prevailed among these Pagans 
of burying the living infant along with its dead mother. The power of 
Christianity over selnshness was further illustrated in Greenland. When 
the missionaries told them of the destruction of Gnadenhutten, in Pennsyl- 
vania, by the savages — ^that most of the missionaries had been murdered 
— and that the Chnstian Indians had found an asylum in Bethlehem, one of 
the Moravian settlements, they wept outright, and commenced a contribu- 
tion for the relief of the sufferers. One ol^ered a reindeer skin ; anoth^, 
a new pair of reindeer boots ; a third, a seal. The offering, when turned 
into cash, was small ; but it was cheerfully given, and duly transmitted to 
America. 

The external aspect had greatly changed. The wilderness had become 
fruitful. Grass was cultivated, and sheep were introduced by the mission- 
aries to compensate for the ma];)£ed diminution of the reindeer. New 
Hermhut was now a smiling village. 

The desire had long been cherished to erect a new station, more con- 
venient for the Southlanders. Matthew Stach, one of the first band of 
missionaries, had gone to Europe to recruit his health ; and although he 
had laboured for a quarter of a century in the region of snow, he cheerfully 
agreed to assist in forming the new settlement. In 1758, the old missionary 
was again on a voyage to the north. Taking with him a few families firom 
New Hermhut, he went 100 miles south, and called the station Lichtenfel& 
Great difficulties were encountered from the want of suitable materials to 
erect houses. They also suffered from want of provisions. A &mine pre- 
vailed for above two years, which cut off many of the natives. The mis- 
sionaries and their colonists depended for subsistence at times upon a 
few crowberries which had fallen during the winter. 

In 1774, Lichtenau station was commenced. It was about 400 miles 
from Lichtenfels, and within sight of Cape Farewell. This region wm 
unusually populous — ^having, within a few miles, 1000 inhabitants. The 
missionaries found large congregations, and were greatly cheered by tbe 
progress of the people m knowleij.se and faith. 

A fourth station, called Fredericksthal, was opened in 1824. On hearing 
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of the arrival of the missionaries, the heathens hasted to them in great 
numbers. Within twelve months above a hundred were baptized. 

Along the whole west coast the population has professed Christianity. 
The schools at the stations have been very successful, when it is remem- 
bered that the people must, for a portion of the year, live away from the 
mission settlements. The New Testament has been wholly translated by 
the Brethren, along with portions of the Old Testament. They have also 
prepared a grammar and dictionary, spelling books, catechisms, &c., &c. 

We cannot close this rapid sketch without adverting to the gracious 
preservation of Mr. C. Rudolph, in 1804, whilst returning to Copenhagen, 
after a service of twenty-six years in Greenland. After being at sea for 
three days, a hurricane drove mountains of ice to the immediate vidnity 
of the vessel. The ship struck against the ice, filled with water, and in a 
few minutes only the larboard gunwale rose above the ocean. The cap- 
tain and crew took to their boats, and carried off successive companies to 
a floating field of ice. Rudolph and his wife were the last that were 
removed, and by that time the water was up to their knees, and fast gain- 
ing upon them. They steered for the nearest island, but it turned out a 
rough and naked rock. The provisions which they had endeavoured to 
save from the wreck were swept away by the rolling sea. Rain fell during 
the entire night, and turned their resting-place into a pool of water. 
Afler waiting for two days, the captain, and a part of the crew, endea- 
voured to leap fh)m one mass of ice to another to gain the shore. Rudolph 
and his wife were so enfeebled that they could not risk such an experi- 
ment, and therefore remained upon the rock. The captain and crew 
promised that if they reached the shore they would immediately send out 
a boat for their deliverance. On the ninth day they were still unrelieved, 
and with no support but the pool of fresh water which they found in the 
chinks of the rock. Painful and perilous as their situation was, they 
maintained their confidence in God, and with failing strength and feeble 
voice sang hymns suitable to an immediate removal to the world of spirits. 
Towards nightfall on the ninth day, Mrs. Rudolph saw and hailed two 
Greenlanders in their kajaks, who had sq^urched for them during an entire 
day, and were just about returning home under the conviction that they 
must have perished. Strange to tell, only one man perished by this 
shipweck. Rudolph and his wife passed the winter at Lichtenau, and 
returned to Europe in the following year. 

The report of December, 1858, shows that the Moravians have 803 
communicants, 296 baptized adults, 604 baptized children, and 232 can- 
didates for baptism— making a total of 1,935 souls under instruction in 
Greenland. There are twenty-five agents employed upon this mission. 

KoRTH America. 

In 1734, several Moravians went to Georgia, with the view of instruct- 
ing the Indians. Their work had scarcely commenced, when they were 
summoned by the Spaniards to take arms against the English.^ Their 
refusal rendered removal inevitable, and they went to Pennsylvania. 

The attempt was renewed in 1739, in consequence of the representations 
^ven of the destitute condition of the Lidians. Christian Henry Ranch 
met at New York a companv of Indians who had come on business to the 

fovemment, and went with them to Shekomeka He visited them in their 
uts, and made long and frequent journeys. At length two of tk<^ \&S3^ 

Q 
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abandoned of the Indians came under strong religioiis impresflions. The 
white people, upon this discovery, took measures to oppose the miswonirT, 
and circulated the most malidous reports regarding nis intentions. To 
save his life, he withdrew from the scene of turmoil ; jeA often, at greit 
personal hazard, paid visits to the Indians. Many a plot was laid to kiS 
him, yet he was preserved. His patience, courage, and genlleiiesi^ at 
length won their favour. They could not understand how a wicked mao 
could visit them unarmed, and stretch himself out for sleep in tihepreseDoe 
of his enemies. This display of confidence produced confidence in the 
Indians. He spoke to them as opportunity offered of the Iotb of Chnl, 
and that was an argument which they could not withstand. £arly in 174S, 
several Indians were baptized — some of them were high in rank, and some 
were formerly renowned for their vices, llie fields whitened for the harrast. 

Several brethren joined Mr. Bauch in his labours. They lived and 
dressed as natives, and were universally esteemed. A time of great 
spiritual joy followed. One of the missionaries says, with r^ard to ths 
mrst communion at Shekomeko — ^^I shall never forget the impressiona 
which this first communion with the North Americans made upon me." 
In 1744, the white people resorted to a violent persecution. Tliey r^re- 
sented the missionaries as in league with the French in Canada, a^as 
bound to furnish the Indians with arms to destroy the English. So fiil^ 
was the report credited, that whole towns took to arms for sdf-defenee. 
The missionaries were called to enter the militia, and were drag^;ed firoai 
court to court for refusal. Failing in this attempt, they succeeded ib 
ordaining that every resident should take the oath of allegiance, and in 
otherwise so harassing them that they were compelled to retreat to Beth- 
lehem, in Pennsylvania. Although the regular services were suspended, 
there were occasional visits paid by the Brethren at Bethlehem to tneirdd 
and beloved charge at Shekomeko. The white people now resolved upon 
the expulsion of the Christian Indians who repaired to Bethlehem. It wai 
impossible for so large a colony to find a suitable location at Bethlehem. 
The Brethren, therefore, purchased land about thirty miles (^tant, as the 
site of a new town, which they appropriately called " Gnadenhutten," or, 
*' Tents of Grace." This intelligence brought still greater numbers fifom 
Shekomeko. The emigrants were greatly harassed o^ the eve of their de- 
parture. Old bills were brought up against them, and sometimes not a litde 
enlarged by imposition. Instant payment was demanded under the threat 
of imprisonment. The Bethlehem Brethren rendered to their firiends in 
distress kindly and timely assistance. The temporal support of the new 
settlement devolved upon the missionaries much anxiety and many csres. 
The land became too small for the colony, and a new portion was acquired. 
A saw-mill was erected, and timber was cut down and conveyed in floats 
to Bethlehem. The killing of bears and deer was another source of sup- 
port. Peace and harmony prevailed at the station. M'hen savages visited 
the settlement they were received and treated as welcome guests. The 
heavy expenses of this establishment were chiefly owing to the fact, that 
all provisions came from Bethlehem. The Brethren made many missionary 
excursions to places and tribes where the Gospel was unknown, and, in 
several districts, missionaries were located, and churches formed. 

In 1763, the fbrcshadowingg of war betwixt the French and Engli^ 
became visible. Hostilities at length were openly commenced. ^Ihe 
country became the scene of disorder, bloodshed, and rapine. The 
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Christians at Gnadenhutten were supposed to favour the British, and 
were therefore in imminent peril from the French Indians. Many fled to 
various parts ; but the missionaries remained, along with a goodly portion 
of the converts. The house of the missionaries was attacked by a band of 
French Indians, in 1755. Eleven of the mission staff perished^ either in 
the burning house, or in the attempt to make their escape, and only five 
survived. One of the missionaries saw his wife perish in the flames, and 
with these words, as her dying testimony — ^"It's all well, dear Saviour!'' 
The missionaries suflered most severely imder this assault. The property 
of the people was destroyed, but their lives were preserved. The people 
oflered to go and attack the enemy, but were not permitted by the mission- 
aries. The whole of the lovely station was laid in ruins. 

A still darker cloud overshadowed the Moravian mission. A forged 
letter, as under the hand of a French officer, was circulated in the news- 
papers, whidi alleged that the Moravians were allies of the French, and 
pledged to overthrow tlie English. In the Jerseys, a declaration was 
made by the public crier that Bethlehem should be destroyed. The 
threatened carnage of the Moravians, and of all who adhered to them, was 
truly terrific. An assault made by the French on the Mahoney settlement 
undeceived the public. Bethlehem became even to the whites an asylum 
from the hordes of Indians intent only upon murder. The inhabitants of 
Bethlehem were placed in still deeper danger by the arrival of the friends 
from Gnadenhutten; but they were bretnren, and they could not help 
acting the part of friends. Each new morning, as it dawned, seemed only 
a new brief respite from their certain doom. Villages in the immediate 
vicinity were plundered and burned. A watch w^ closely kept by day and 
night Several attempts at surprise were made, but failed. Kot a shot was 
fired, or a weapon raised, in defence of the Brethren. When peace came, 
a new settlement, called Nain, was formed, about a mile distant from Beth- 
lehem. Many of the converts had falsified their profesaon in these tiying 
times; but some, after a time of probation, were again received into fellow- 
ship. Another settlement, including about 1,400 acres, was formed behind 
the Blue Mountains, and called Wechquetank. 

In 1763, fresh hostilities broke out near the Canada lakes, where the 
Indians murdered several hundred whites. True and false reports were 
freely circulated. The Brethren justly trembled for the ark of God. An 
invasion of Wechquetank was prevented by the hos]3itable treatment 
which the missionaries gave to a band of marauding Indians. The settle- 
ment, however, was broken up as a precautionary measure, and the people 
repaired in a body to the sister station at Nazareth. They, with regret, 
left their pleasant habitation, their crops upon the field, and a considerable 
portion of their cattle. The town of Nain was blockaded, and the peaceable 
people could not even venture to Bethlehem upon business. Their danger 
was increased by the wicked report that Renatus, one of their number, 
had killed Mr. Stinton, an Irish settler. The widow swore to his identity, 
and he was cast into prison. The report enraged the whites against the 
Indians. Meanwhile an order from Philadelphia made them surrender 
their arms, and repair to that city for protection. They peaceably com- 
plied, and were hooted and hissed by the way, as if their hands had been 
drenched in blood. They were removed afterwards to Provence Island, 
and guarded and provisioned by the government. The settlement at 
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Wechqtietank was burnt by the whites, and a similar attempt was made 
upon Bethlehem, but it only destroyed the oil-mill. A party of white 
people murdered fourteen Indians in the quiet village of Lancaster, and 
vowed vengeance against Provence Island, liewards were offered for the 
discovery of the two ringleaders, and yet the conspirators walked unmo- 
lested upon the streets in open day. The Christian Indians were now to 
be conveyed for safety to the English army in New York ; but Uie gover- 
nor, on hearing of this resolution, refused leave, and threatened any Indian 
who dared land in that province. They were therefore brought back to 
Philadelphia. The murderous mob had now greatly increased. The guard 
was strengthened, and eight large cannons were placed in front of the 
barracks. The citizens were armed. The Indians were alarmed at the 
preparations made for their reception, and especially at the repoita d 
the large guns. Whilst the Christian Indians were in the barracks, their 
religious exercises were continued, and the Sabbath worship in the dumd 
was attended by crowds of the citizens. The Lord^s Sapper was admm- 
istered, and the young people were regularly instructed — sach were the 
zeal and fidelity of the missionaries. Nearly sixty of the people died dnring 
their confinement, some of them witnessing their blessed hope of a glonons 
immortality. 

At the end of sixteen painful months, in March, 1765, the Christiaii 
Indians were set at liberty. Their destination was fixed for them, on the 
banks of the Susquehannah — ^it bein^ considered unsafe to venture near 
the whites, who were still hostile. Their journey was circuitous^ tecBons, 
and beset with dangers and hardships. They had to cut their way throng 
woods and for mues. The men waded rivers, and floated their wives 
and children upon rails. Some of the rivers were so broad and deep that 
they had to build canoes in which to cross them. Their privation also was 
great. Roots, the juice of trees, and muddy water, formed for a time 
their only fare. After five weeks they reached the banks of the Susque- 
hannah, and built a town by the name of " Friedenhutten,'* or Tents of 
Peace. The town, when finished, was composed of forty European houses, 
and thirteen Indian huts. The street was eighty feet in breadth, with the 
chapel in the middle of it. Gardens, plantations for Indian com, and a 
burying-ground, were also included in the plan of the new settlement 
There was such a flocking to the thriving town, that in two years it was 
necessary to build a larger chapel. Indians firom many tribes arrived— 
some bein^ driven to it by a prevailing famine. At times, the congregation 
was so melted down under the preachinff of the Cross, that the misaionarifli 
were often obliged to pause and weep with the people. It is weak to we^ 
according to the Indian adage. One of the converts said, — "When I 
saw a man shed tears, I used to doubt if he was a man. I would not hafe 
wept, though my enemies had cut the flesh from my bones ; that I now weep 
is of God, who has softened the hardness of my heart." The hospitalitjr 
of this settlement was sometimes sadly abused by idle and careless vistton^ 
who shared their provisions, yet went not with them to the house of God. 
Spacious schools were built, and the young, who are ever the hopes fiv 
the future, came largely under the influence of the Gospel. 

From a report from a district on the river Ohio, that the inhabi^b 
were desirous to possess the Gospel, David Zeisberger set out for it, in 
1767, with two native assistants. The farther they went, they heard tbe 
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more unfavourable tidin^ifs of Goshgoshuenk, the scene of their choice, and 
the wilder became the wilderness. The place was iilled with every abomi- 
nation. The people listened to the Gospel, and often the assistants were 
employed until midnight in interpreting the address of the missionary. 
Mr. Zeisberger returned, in the following year, with a brother missionary 
and several converts, to locate and found a mission, when great numbers 
listened to the Word. The congregation presented a singularly grotesque 
appearance, with their heads adorned by foxes^ tails and bunehes of 
feathers, and their faces painted in black and vermilion. Every manner of 
calamity was afterwards traced to the new religion. The com would not 
grow, the game would not live, and even the wild berries would not ripen 
under the new regime. The sorcerers tried to appease the wrath of the 
incensed spirits by resorting to sacrifices ; and some proposed to kill the 
Christians, black and white, and put the troublers into the Ohio. The 
Brethren continued, and zealously, at work. Many, like Nicodemus of old, 
to avoid reproach, came to them under cover of night. The town was 
divided, and the opposing parties dfuly became farther severed. The result, 
was, that the Christians had to retreat to a place about fifteen miles distant, 
and on the opposite bank of the Ohio. After a time, the council of the 
town entreated their return. They consented, but shortly afterwards went 
to the mouth of the Beaver Creek, in consequence of a war betwixt some 
of the neighbouring tribes. They raised a new settlement, and called it 
*'Friedenstadt," the Town of Peace. The neighbouring Indians were 
amazed at the doctrines taught, and at the customs of the converts. One 
of the chiefs became favourably impressed, which was the signal for oppo- 
sition. The enemies tried to inveigle the convefts into drunkenness ; and 
when they failed, they threatened to destroy the entire mission. The con- 
gregation steadily increased in the midst of all opposition. One of the 
earnest converts was a man who had taken part m the massacre of the 
Brethren at Mahoney. This man, and many others equally hardened, 
wept aloud under the preaching of the Cross. 

in 1772, the entire congregation of Friedenhutten repaired to Frieden- 
stadt. The land on which their village stood had been sold, and only 
partial redress was given to them. The emigrants numbered 241 persons. 
Some went by sea, and others by land, and betwixt their baggage, horses 
and cattle, and children falling sick by the way, they encountered a host 
of troubles. In the midst of Si their distresses they had their daily wor- 
ship, over that eight weeks toilsome travel. The two peoples met in the 
spirit of Christian affection, and reciprocated many kindly offices. Invited 
by the chief and council of Muskingum, Mr. Zeisberger visited the place, 
and finding it extremely eligible for an Indian settlement, fixed upon it, 
called it by the name of ** Schoenbrunn," or Beautiful Spring, and reared a 
town. Shortly afterwards another settlement was raised, by some of the 
Friedenstadt congregation, about ten miles distant, under the name. of 
Gnadenhutten. Tlie Indian neighbours had for a time sorely harassed 
Friedenstadt by their maniac dances and brutal intoxication. They not 
only gave annoyance to the peaceful settlement, but resorted to plunder, 
and even threatened life. Indian wars with the Virginians added to 
their excitement and danger. During these wars the Christians followed 
their ordinary avocations, and gave food to many a famished Pagan. The 
meekness of the Moravian spirit was infused into the converts. The iras 
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betwixt England and the Colonies bronght to the Brethren fresh 
They were betwixt three fires ; and the Indians, the CoUxmataj and the 
English Tiewed them with suspicion because of thdr neotralitf . Schoen- 
bronn was, in consequence of the pending wars, abandoned bj the Br^liorenr 
and with deep regret, as it was not only the finest Indian town which thef 
had built, but in spiritual respects the most pro^erons. The Indian setde- 
ments became almost deserted owing to the oontinaance of the wan. 
Almost all the missionaries, and many of the conyerts, went to Bethlehem. 
Mr. Zeisberger remained at Lichtenau, and Mr. Edwards at GnadoiK 
hutten, to minister to the people whom they loved, and at the hazard of 
their lives. They were twenty miles apart, yet found many an opportonily 
of meeting for conference and prayer. When well authenticated mmoBii 
informed both congregations of the near approach of the AmericaiiB 
with orders to destroy all, th^ fled, leavins the most of their pfroperty. 
The troops were, after all, only a band of nreebooters, violating the ex- 
press injunctions of the governor of Pittsburg, and were Tepubed, with 
great loss, by the half-£ng of the Hurpns and his warriors. TerriUe 
scenes of bloodshed and incendiarism followed, which appalled the hearts 
of the missionaries and their flocks. The Delaware Indiana, who had lon|; 
been neutral, joined the English, and threatened instant death to all who 
would not unite with them. The young men of the Chiistian IndiHi 
families were ordered by them to arms, and their reftisal was attributed to 
the missionaries. The savages now openly avowed that they woidd kiQ 
or imprison the missionaries, in the nope that the congregations woold. 
thereby comply with their demands. The whole mission had of late been- 
concentrated at Lichtenau. The settlement was overcrowded, and it was 
a^ed to rebuild Schoenbrunn, but on the opposite side of the river. 
Lichtenau was then abandoned as unsafe, and a new station, Salem, was. 
opened below Gnadenhutten. 

The adherents of the mission conducted themselves to admiration dnring 
all these commotions. They walked in purity, and peace, and love. They 
fireely forgave their enemies, and cordially pitied any who had become apos- 
tate. There were many enemies among the Indian tribes to all misdonaiy 
work, who plotted the death of the missionaries, and the dispersion or 
destruction of their people. In 1781 , the half-king of the Hurons arrived at 
the Brethren's settlement, along with 300 warriors. A conference was hdd. 
at Gnadenhutten at his request. • He addressed them as friends, and pro- 
mised to ensure their preservation if they would remove to a place ofhis 
appointment. The answer given was, that they could not rise and maiehf 
and that their danger was not so great as he believed, seeing that thqr 
were a peaceful people, but that they would keep his proposal before their 
minds, and by the following winter give their final decision. Some at the 
mission settlements believed that the proffered place was a peKfeot 
paradise, and were willing and anxious to remove; but the nuyonty de- 
cided on remaining meanwhile where they were. The call was repeatedly 
made for an immediate answer, and meanwhile the savages, thongb 
sumptuously entertained, turned the mission settlement into a sceniie of 
wholesale pillage. They adhered to their former decision. On the follow- 
ing day, Messrs. Zeisberger, Senseman, and Heckewelder, were seised in 
their own garden by a band of warriors, and marched off to the camp. 
One of the wretches aimed a blow at the head of Mr. Senseman with* 
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tomahawk, but proyidentially mksed his mark. The missionaries were 
spoiled of their watches and clothes, and shut up in two untenantable huts. 
Shortly afterwards they heard the signal given for an armed band to start 
for Salem. Michael x oung was witTi them, and the wife and chilcbren of 
Heckewelder were to follow next day. The wives of Zeisberger and 
Senseman, and Jungman and his wife, were at Schoenbrunn. After a 
sleepless and anxious night, the imprisoned missionaries heard the sound 
of the scalp-yell as if coming tfom Schoenbrunn. One of the wives 
had ^ven bui;h to an infant three days previously, yet they were hurried 
along under a boisterous sky. The captured mission families were allowed 
to interchange visits. The savages were seen in the clothes of the mis- 
sionaries, and they even compelled the wives to make shirts of the plun- 
dered linen. At first the native Christians fied ; but their courage rallied, 
and they returned. After the trial of a few days, it was found that the 
Christian Indians would not forsake the settlement, unless in the company 
of their teachers. They were therefore forced to leave three beautiful 
settlements, 300 acres of land, with the com ripening upon it, and their well 
stocked ^dens. Their loss was calculated at 12,0^ dollars ; but the total 
destruction by fire of their books and manuscripts was their greatest grief. 
Thej were escorted by a troop of savages, who behaved to them most 
rudely and ferociously. Some of the canoes, which carried their provisions, 
sank. The travellers by land had forced marches under their cruel drivers ; 
yet the band kept united and loving. When they reached Sandusky Creek, 
after a travel of four weeks, the half-king of the Hurons and his warriors 
left them to provide for themselves. They had been led or driven into a per- 
fect wilderness, and had been plundered of almost everything by the way. 
They had no sooner entered upon preparations to rear a settlement, than 
the missionaries were summoned to Fort Detroit, on the charge of aiding 
the Americans. After some delay, for the arrival of their accuser, Captain 
Pipe, Pipe became their advocate, and they were declared innocent. Some 
of their stolen property was restored, and apparel and provisions were 
furnished to them. At Sandusky they endured all the horrors of famine, 
and could not observe the Lord^s Supper from want of the appointed 
elements. The cattle and horses which cUed during the famine, uimished 
food to the impoverished people. Some of them went back to Muskingum 
for the com which they had left. Their first trip was successful. A party 
of Americans, in 1782, arrived at Gnadenhutten, and about a mile firom the 
settlement murdered the son of the missionary, Shebosh. The too cre- 
dulous natives yielded up their weapons to the conspirators, believing that 
they were friends, and pointed out their secreted stores, which the wretches 
seized. They also visited Salem under the guise of friendship, but soon 
threw off the mask, and bound the unresistmg natives. What was now 
to be done with their captives? Some pled for life and liberty, and 
others insisted upon an instant and universal massacre. Their coming 
fate was made known to them. The last night they passed in earnest 
prayer and mutual exhortations to steadfastness. Ninety-six precious 
lives were sacrificed ; they were scalped and murdered. Only two youths 
escaped, and in a marvellous manner ; one of whom had been scalped, 
and left as dead. They met in a neighbouring thicket, and saw the 
monsters set fire to the houses in which they had murdered their unoffend- 
ing victims. The inhabitants of Sdioenbrunn were saved by the (^overy 
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of the murdered body of Shemosh, for when the conspiratois readied the 
town, the people were secreted in the woods. 

The Sandusky settlement had also painful reverses. There w^re some 
apostates among them, who surreptitiously sought to restore Pagan prac- 
tices, lliey sowed the seeds of revolt, and stirred up enmity in tEe breasts 
of the surrounding Pagans. The half-king of the Hurons feared lest they 
should avenge his own inhuman treatment, and resolved upon dispgndny 
them. The governor of Detroit felt that he could not implement his 
promise to protect them, and ordered the missionaries into his pres^oe. 
They had not yet heard of the frightful tragedy at Muskingum, but tha 
news reached them as they were weeping over separation from their attached 
and beloved flocks. On reaching Detroit, the governor assured them that . 
he sought their protection, gave them whatever they needed, and left it in 
their option to remain or proceed to Bethlehem. It seemed as if tbe Chris- 
tian Indians should find no rest, as they were dispersed on the removal 
of the missionaries. Yet that dispersion was, unoer God, the means of 
saving a large portion of them from the blood-thirsty conspirators, who 
had wrought such awful desolation, and were afterwards almost whollj 
destroyed by a body of English and Indian warriors. 

The missionaries remained at Detroit, and obtained a grant of land 
from the Chippeways, about thirty miles to the north. The governor and 
his lady rendered them great assistance, and gave to them boats, wood, 
cooking utensils, provisions, seeds, and roots, for the new settlement, whidi 
they again called Guadenhutten. Until their own com was ready, thor 
supplies came from the governor. They made baskets, and carried veni- 
son and skins to the Detroit market. The missionaries were extremely 
anxious about the temporal and spiritual wellbeing of their old people, 
few of whom had yet reached the new settlement. In 1784, the crops . 
were greatly damaged by early frosts. Famine stared them in the face, and 
wild herbs formed their chief support. Relief was found in the strange 
arrival of a large herd of wild deer, of which the Indians shot about a 
hundred. When the ice cleared off, they got abundance of fish, which, 
with roots and bilberries, sustained them until harvest. When the town 
was universally admired, the Chippeways fastened covetous eyes upon it, 
and demanded the immediate restitution of their old hunting ground. The 
new governor of Fort Detroit was equally considerate at their depar- 
ture, with his predecessor upon their settlement. The Congress of the 
United States, on the termination of the war with England, provided 
for the restoration of the district to the three con^egations of Mus- 
kingum, with as much land as the sui*veYor-general might deem suitable. 
Some of the Indian tribes supposed that they had been treated cm- 
pressiveljr by the United States, and vowed vengeance, including the 
missionaries in their threats, should they return to Muskingum. The mis- 
sionaries, however, adhered to their resolution, to return to their restored 
property, or to some such place as God in liis providence might appoint 
ior them. 

We next find the Brethren at Cayahaga, and calling their settlement 
" Pilgerruh," or Pilgrim's Rest. Stores came to them from Bethlehem, and 
also from the Congress of the United States. In 1787, the congregation 
went to New Salem, which they had formerly selected. The lakes were 
swarming with fish, and the fields were like orchards, with their apple and 
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plum trees. The country also abounded with wild potatoes. In 1791, 
the congregation, now numbering above 200 souls, crossed Lake Erie« 
and settled about eighteen miles from Detroit. They had gone to be 
rid of annoyances from the Indians, but the annoyances followed 
them. The following year finds them in Upper Canada^ building a 
town which they called Fairfield, as the British government had made 
them a grant of 26,000 acres on the river Thames. The township ex- 
tended until it was twelve miles long and six miles broad. At the date of 
settlement, their nearest neighbours, black or white, were about thirty 
miles distant. 

In 1798, David Zeisberger, then in his eightieth year, went, along with 
some others, to renew the missicm at Muskingum, where Congress had 
restored their three towns, and made a ^nt of 4000 acres of land to each 
town. The once fair and fruitful district looked desolate. The scene of 
the fearful massacre was easily identified. The new town which they buill 
was called Goshen. 

In 1813, Fairfield, which lay upon the confines of British territory^ 
suffered during the unnatural war betwixt England and America. The 
Americans were for the time victorious, and plundered the Fairfield settle- 
ment of its provisions. The Christian Indians had previously fied, and the 
Brethren alone remained. They could find no redress at ^e hands of the 
commanders of the lawless soldiery, and had to leave in such haste as to 
surrender their furniture and cattle. Soon as thev had left, all the build- 
ings were consigned to the flames. There was only one life lost, that of a 
young woman at Fairfield. Afler wandering about for two years, the 
congregation located on the river Thames, near to the old settlement, and 
called it New Fairfield. The Goshen congregation had sadly declined, and 
the few survivors who had kept fiiithfiil, repaired to thb new station; But 
the aggressions of the whites to possess the land, and the incessant plunder 
on the part of the Indians, rendered progress extremely difficult, well- 
nigh impossible. New Fairfield possessed about 20,000 acres of land — a 
large portion of it arable; but the Indians were sadly wanting in industry. 
The annuities, received from government for the surrender of a portion 
of their land, operated unfavourably upon the people, In 1837, a new 
station, called AVestfield, was formed on the Kansas river, and bordering 
on the Missouri State. In the Arkansas country, where land had been 
ceded to them, two stations were formed, under the names of ^^New 
Spring Place," and " Canaan." 

On the Mosquito Coast, Bluefields was established in 1848 ; Magdala, 
in 1857 ; and Rama-key, in 1858. 

The results are small, as read by the eye of man, when the many years 
and the great trials are considered. There are, from the report of 
December, 1858, only 658 Indians in Christian fellowship among the 
Delawares, Cherokees, and on the Mosquito Coast. There are sixteen 
agents engaged in earnest labour in these parts. 

Tartary. 

Mr. David Nitschman went, in 1735, to St. Petersburg, with the design 
of planting a mission among the Calmuck Tartars, and such descendants 
of the Bohemian Brethren as might be found in the mountainous districts 
61 tJie Caucasus. Beyond gaining some valuable information, the attempt 
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was a totiEd failure. In 1742, two Brethren arrived in the Russian metro- 
polis ; but on applying for a passport to proceed to the Calmuck Tartars, 
they were cast into prison on suspicion, detained in it for several years, 
and then sent back to Germany. Twenty-three years later, or in 1765, 
several Brethren went to establish a colony in the region of Astracban, 
under the express permission of the Empress of Russia, and with the 
promise of liberty of conscience. Their settlement they called Sarepta, 
and it soon rose into a flourishing little town. Whilst working at toeir 
trades, they were zealous for the cause of Christ. In 1768, some of the 
Brethren went forth among the mountains of Caucasus, in search of the 
Tschecks, who were reported to have been expelled from Europe some 
centuries previously, and whom they naturally regarded as the descend- 
ants of their own forefathers. After having made considerable progress 
in their journey, and whilst within four days of the place which the 
Tschecks were said to occupy, they had to suspend their search in con- 
sequence of an advancing army of Eabardian Tartars. They set them- 
selves, meanwhile, to the study of the Tartar language. 

In 1781, the search after the Tschecks was renewed. Eubascha was 
reached, but their chief seat shed no lieht upon their history. The ruins 
of three churches were found, and in the midst of an inscription, which 
they could not decipher, the number 1215 was distinctly legible. Hiejr 
acknowledged that their ancestors were Christians, but that three centuries 
ago they had become Mohammedans. After ten months' absence, the 
Brethren returned to Sarepta. 

The Brethren made many visits among the people, and qycA went with 
companies in their wanderings, but without making the smallest impres- 
sion. Their Tartar converts were a blind girl, whose life they had saved, 
and four children whom they had redeemed from slavery. All attempts 
among the hordes of the Calraucks were equally unsuccessful. Few were 
impressed ; and these few fled for refuge from their enraged tribes into the 
bosom of the Greek Church. In 1823, and at the expense of the Russian 
Bible Society, two Brethren went on a Bible-circulation tour among the 
Calmucks. Five hordes were visited, but rarely was permission granted to 
distribute the Scriptures, and even then it was sadly under restrictions. Bus 
was the last aggressive movement on the part of the Brethren. Theirnezt 
step was to ask permission from the Russian government to administer the 
ordinances of the Gospel ; but the law of the empire was quoted in reply, 
that no Pagan can bo converted to Christianity within the empire, imless 
by the clergy of the Greek Church. Thus ended the mission to Tartaiy. 

South Africa. 

Mr. George Schmidt attempted, in 1737, to plant a mission near Ser- 
geant^s River, for the instruction of the Hottentots. He met with partial 
success, and baptized not a few natives after instruction. After seven 
years' labour, he returned to Europe, in 1744, with the twofold deagn of 
getting several impediments removed and some Brethren to b^nim. 
When in Holland he was ordered not to return ; the fear being entertained 
that the interests of the colony would be injured by Hottentot conver- 
sions. His little flock met for mutual instruction. The Bible had been 
left with them. Years afterwards there were pleasing traces of Mr* 
Schmidt^s labours. 
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Liberty was granted to resuscitate the mission in 1792. The three 
Brethren who went forth to this mission settled at Bayian's Kloof, above 
100 miles from Cape Town. They had gone unwittingly to the scene 
of Schmidt^s labours. The spot on which his house had stood was pointed 
out . Ruins of the old walls were visible. Several fruit trees nuurked out the 
former gardens. After securing land from the Dutch government, they 
began to build. The Dutch boors were from the first hostile, in the 
belief that the services of the Hottentots might not be so easily secured 
after they were partially educated, and sad restrictions were imposed 
through their influence. The Hottentots, who had served the colonists, 
were denied a settlement at the mission, and all others were ordered to 
]*emove to their former abode, under the pretext that the ground was not 
sufficient for their cattle. When the facts of the case became known, the 
order was revoked. 

In 1795, the boors openly demanded a redress of their grievances — one 
of which, and not the least, was the instruction of the Hottentota They 
insisted that Moravians should not live in the country, and that they 
should be sent among the Bushmen. Terms were offered b;^ the govern- 
ment, but in vain. The missionaries were ordered by the insurgents to 
leave within three days, under the severest penalties. As there was no 
hope left, they proceeded to Cape Town. On their arrival, they informed 
the governor, who approved or their conduct in the matter. A British 
force arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, and the insurgents suspended 
operations. The colony afterwards surrendered to the British, which 
opened up the way of return for the missionaries to their former settle- 
ment and their beloved flock. The plot was revived in 1796, and up- 
wards of 100 men had assembled for the work of desolation; but a 
message fi-om the English general, who had fortunately heard of the 
design, dispersed the cowardly band of ruffians. The colonists were 
afterwards driven, by a consciousness of personal advantages, to look 
more kindly upon the mission. The forge and the mill at the mission 
settlement proved greatly serviceable to the boors. Meanwhile the ex- 
ternal condition of the Hottentots betokened improvement. The mission 
became quite a favourite and fashionable resort to the Cape Town 
people, all of whom were amazed at the change which had been 
wrought. Six hundred Hottentots, all trained to trades, self-supporting, 
and m comfort, furnished a trulv grand spectkde to those who had 
been accustomed to look upon that race as inicapable of elevation into 
manhood. 

The station called Gruenekloof was commenced in 1808. Shortly after 
the station was opened, the slaves in a neighbouring region resolved to 
murder every white man, and destroy Cape Town hy fire. The plot was 
discovered and crushed, after comparatively little mjury. A few years 
afterwards, terrible havoc was made among the cattle at the settlement by 
the wolves. A day was fixed for destroying them, when one of the mis- 
sionaries came into close contact with a tiger. He was too near the animal - 
to make any use of his gun, and both combatants fell to the earth. Schmidt, 
the missionary, got his knee on the pit of the tiger^s stomach, and his hand 
grasped the ferocious animal^s throat. The Hottentots, attracted hj the 
cries of the tiger, succeeded in destroying it. The missionary was fridit- 
fully wounded, but after a long course of illness fully recovered. The 
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Hottentot, to whose rescue the misdonaiy had hasted, suffered less, and 
was sooner restored 

Other stations were opened in subsequent years, such as Enon and 
Elim, Shiloh, Mamre, and Goshen. Many of the stations, bordering oa 
Kaffraria, were broken up by the desolating wars in that country. 

The report for the year 1858 speaks hopefully of the training insdtntioD 
at Gnadenthal, or Genanendnl. The contemplated enlargement of it iriU 
admit thirty pupils with their teachers, instead of fourteen as hitherto. 
The demand made by other Societies for native agents has led to this 
extension. There are sixty agents employed by this Society in its South 
African mission, lliere are 1,976 communicants, 1,285 baptized adulto, 
2,642 baptized children— making in all 5,903 in partial or full fellowdiip. 
There are also 1,417 candidates for baptbm. 

South Amebica. 

Berbice. — ^The mission at Berbice, in South America, was of short 
duration. It commenced in 1738. Messrs. Dachne and Guettner, the first 
agents, encountered many trials, from access being denied to the negroes, 
lliey went therefore among the Indians, fixing upon a location which thegr 
called Pil^erhut. Their tours were extensive, and at times most periloos. 
They earned with them an account of Christ^s life in the Arawack ton^ 
which tliey read to the Indians. Several years elapsed ere the first £nuts 
appeared. The converts gathered round ril^rhut, and built huts. Hw 
mission began to look prosperous in 1749, but men also hostilities appeared. 
At the instance of enemies, the missionaries were required to take tne oath 
of allegiance, as it was well known that they had conscientious objecdoBS 
to giving more than a solemn declaration. With a solemn declaration the 
government was subsequently satisfied. When the enemy failed in one 
stratagem, they resorted to another, and reported that tne missionaries 
designed to make slaves of the people. The old demand was made for the 
oath, when several of the agents left the country for conscience^ sake, and 
some took the oath and remained. Two hundred and sixty were at the 
settlement in 1753, and still crowds were anxious to locate with the thriving 
colony. A severe famine came upon the land. Though most liberally dis- 
posed to the starving Indians, whom hunger drove to the mission for food, 
their confidence and kindness were sadly abused — their standing crops 
were destroyed, and their stores were plundered. Disease followed ugon 
famine, and cut off half the colonv and some of the missionaries. Four 
hundred had been baptized, but the panic found only twenty of the snr- 
vivors at the settlement. A better day was anxiously expected by the 
missionaries, but it never came. In 1763, there was a great negro msor- 
rection, which dissolved the mission and dispersed the agents. Some went 
to Europe, others to Demerara, and a few died whilst waiting for advices 
firom home concerning their future labours. 

Surinam. — In 1754, two missionaries went to this colony. Fifteen years 
previously an attempt had been made, but the station was abandoned 
afler a few years. There were prejudices to surmount with the govern- 
ment, but private influence paved the way for their settlement, and for 
a suitable grant of land. In 1757, Sharon was built on the banks of the 
river Sarameca. A number of Indians came from Pilgerhut, and increased 
the congregation. There was a class of free negroes, who had achieved 
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their liberfy by flight. Many of them were now at Sharon, and they were 
ill at ease in the company of so many Indians, who could claim fifty florins 
of reward for every fugitiye they captured and restored to his owner. In 
1761, the negroes made an assault upon Sharon. Mr. Odenwald, one of 
the Brethren, was wounded in the arm by a ball. When fire was applied 
to the buildings, the missionaries and the people fled into the woods. 
After the negroes had departed, some of the people returned to the mass 
of ruins, and found the wounded missionary rapidly losing blood. They 
bound up his wound, and cared for him as they best could. Never 
daunted oy disaster, two missionaries resumed the mission. A guard of 
soldiers was given for the protection of the mission, but, alas I not to the 
moral advantage of the settlement. Both missionaries became prostrated 
by fever. Other Brethren came to their help, but one after another died. 
After peace was fully restored betwixt the negroes and the colonists, the 
hope was cherished that the scattered people would return to the settle- 
ment. The Indians had, however, lost all confidence in the negroes. In 
1779, the mission was abandoned, and the missionaries repaired to tho 
station called Hope, situated on the river Corentyn. 

A station was attempted, in 1757, by Lewis Christopher Dachne on 
the Corentyn. Dachne was forsaken by the Indians who had accom- 
panied him, on the representations of Indian doctors, who considered life 
dangerous in the presence of a white man. Though living in constant 
danger, Dachne declined all proflered protection, and moved about as if in 
perfect safety. An armed band of Caribbee Indians one day surrounded 
nis hut. The missionary greeted them with a cordial welcome. After a 
little conversation, the leader of the band asked if he had not heard that 
the Indians purposed destroying him. The missionary answered that he 
had not believed the report, as he was their friend, and had done them no 
harm. The confidence of Dachne saved his life. The enemies became 
friends. Dachne sadly outwrought his strength, and fell sick. No Indian 
would approach him, as they believed that the devil lived with him. At 
length one of the Berbice Brethren came to his aid. Dachne was often in 
imminent danger from wild beasts and serpents. A tiger had long kept 
watch over his solitary hut. The fires, which he kindled for his protection, 
often went out during the night — ^but the Lord cared for His servant. 

After two years of a most trying solitude, several Brethren came to his 
help, and reared a settlement, wnich they named " Ephraim.^' Large num- 
bers of Indians flocked around the mission. The missionaries were mainly 
dependent for their subsistence upon what they could gather in the woods, 
and the morsel of fi)od which the Indians shared with them. In 1765, they 
went farther up the river Corentyn, and called their settlement " Hope." 
Many of the Indians who had come from Berbice lived in that district, 
but Uie teaching received at Filgerhut had been almost lost. Some of the 
Indians lived at a great distance, and, firom fear of plunder, remained at 
home and watched their crops. Irregular attendance upon the means of 
grace exerted a sadly withenng influence upon their moral character. To 
obviate these evils, a piece of land was obtamed on which the people might 
settle, and cultivate their cassabi for their support. The Indians gladly 
built huts, and whilst the old people could not be induced to handle the 
spade, which they regarded as an emblem of slavery, the younger men 
rose above the prejudices of theur tribes^ and were most indnsirious. They 
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exported timber, and manufactured hats from the leaves of a peculiar 
palm tree, which found a ready sale. 

In 1795, the small canoes, which they employed for ihe conveyance of 
timber, were supplanted by the purchase of a large boat. The first voyage 
was nearly fatal, for the boat leaked, filled with water, and sank. By 
clinging to a cask, and then to the mast, which was still above the wat^, 
for eight weary hours, they all got ashore, two at a time, in a snuli 
canoe which they had taken with them. In 1800, the populadon of Ik 
settlement was 208. Their number had been lessened oy the ravages of 
the small-pox, and by the flight to which, in their terror, many had 
recourse. In 180G, tne whole settlement was destroyed by the Indians. 
The fire, enkindled upon the leaf-covered roofs, defied every attempt to 
extinguish it. Not only the houses, but all the implements of gardemng 
and husbandry were destroyed. In 1808, the station was abandoned ; and 
although attempts were afterwards made to restore it, they were not 
successfiil. 

In 1765, the governor requested the ori^ation of a mission for behoof 
of the residents along the river Sarameca. It was doubtless a stroke of 
policy, and under the belief that if the negroes were educated, they woolil 
give up their predatory habits. ]Mr. Dachne had been to Europe for the 
recruital of his health, and had just returned to Surinam. Along with two 
others, he responded to the invitation, when a grant of land was made to the 
mission. Each chief wished the honour of a resident European ; but the 
Brethren deemed it expedient for a time to keep together, yet with the 
distinct understanding that they would visit the different villages. The 
negroes were at first fiiendly, yet trembled at the thought of girii^ 
ofience to their idols. Arabini, one of the chiefs, was the first fioit 
of this mission ; and in the year 1771, he burnt his idol, and shot the 
crocodile which was worshipped as the god of the village. He reasoned 
soundly on his way to the river, that if the crocodile were a god it most 
be proof against bullets ; but if a creature, it could and would be destroyed 
by his fowling-piece. Two years afterwards, the Brethren followed the 
negroes down tne river to Bambey. In this locality they suffered severely 
from sickness. One afler another perished, and m appalling succession. 
In 1777, Christian Schuman came to Bambey, and was soon 1^ the 
solitary labourer. The others had lefl to recruit their wasted energies, or 
had fallen under disease. Schuman was firequently prostrated by fever, 
and had none to render him assistance. He was not only patient bat 
cheerful, and from his hammock preached Christ to the negroes who 
visited him. 

Often had the missionaries cause for thanking God for most providential 
deliverances from seemingly impending death. Often were they called to 
shed the tears of sympathy over their dying and dead companions. Much 
energ}' was expended, and many lives were sacrificed in this mission ; but 
the results were comparatively small. In 1813, the mission among the 
free negroes was relinquished. In 1840, the attempt was made to resume 
it, but the extreme insalubrity of the climate, coupled with the few tokens 
of success, led, after a few more years of painful experiment, to its final 
abandonment. After thirty-six years, or m 1801, during which nineteen 
agents had died, there were only seventeen communicants at Bambey. 

In Pamaribo, the metropolis of Surinam, the Brethren began their 
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mission in 1768. Kot finding firee access to the slaves in the colony, 
chiefly from the hostility of the planters, the Brethren wrought at 
their trades until, by their character and conduct, they should gain 
confidence and respect. Their first missionary effort was among the 
negroes whom they had hired into their service. After eight years of 
quiet and faithful labour several negroes w^e baptized, who were formed 
into a church. A chapel was then built. Novelty with some, and a desire 
for spiritual benefit with others, added largely to the circle of worshippers. 
In 1786, two of the Brethren went to Sommelsdyke, where they had got a 
grant of fifty acres of land, with the view of educating the negroes on the 
neighbouring plantations. The first staff died soon after their arrival. 
Their place was supplied by equally earnest labourers. Up to 1826, the 
operations of the Brethren were chiefly concentrated in the capital. After- 
wards they branched out in many directions, until 200 plantations were 
accessible to Christian instruction. 

The present stations of the Brethren's Surinam or South American 
mission are Pamaribo, the Paru District, Rust en Werk, Liliendal, Annas- 
zorg, Charlottenburg, Catherine Sophia, Heerendyk, Salem, and New 
Bambey. There were, in 1858, sixty Brethren at work. At that date 
there were 2,767 communicants, 6,887 baptized adults, 4,033 baptized 
children, making a total of 13,187 as in church fellowship. There were 
also 11,736 candidates for baptism, making a total of 24,923 as under 
Christian instruction. 

Persia. 

The Brethren's mission in Persia was but of short duration. In 1747, 
two medical missionaries, Messrs. Rueffer and Hocker, went forth to 
labour among the Gaures, the supposed descendants of the Magi who 
-visited the manger at Bethlehem. They were warned at Aleppo not to 
proceed farther, in consequence of the existing anarchy and misery of 
J?ersia. The fearful reports increased as they advanced. The usurper 
had reared three pyramids of human skulls. Eerman, the chief seat of 
the Gaures, had suffered severely. Hocker now resolved to go to Bussora, 
and remain there until God opened up the way. Rueffer inclined to 
bend his steps to Bagdad. They left Aleppo with the caravan which 
went to the East. The whole caravan, contrary to their expectations, 
went into Bussora. They therefore joined some Jews, and proceeded to 
Bagdad, where they found a caravan destined for Persia, to which they 
attached themselves. They were attacked by the Kurds, and Hocker re- 
ceived two wounds from a javelin, was plundered of hb money and clothes, 
and was left senseless upon the ^ound. So soon as he had recovered 
partially, he hasted from the scene of assault, but was on three separate 
occasions afterwards savagely assailed, and left literally naked. The two 
Brethren again met, and were kindly treated by two Persians, and by the 
caravan company. Within a week they were again attacked by robbers, 
who left the two Brethren with a pair of drawers and an old waistcoat as 
their whole wardrobe. They were extremely thankful for being allowed a 
stable as a dormitory for a few nights. The clothing they had got from 
sympathizing friends was made chiefly of horse-hair, and lacerated their 
bodies. On reaching Ispahan, they were kindly treated bjr Mr. Pearson, 
the English resident, who not only gave them food and lodging, but decent 
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apparel. From the strong representations of Mr. Pearson, they mast* 
while abandoned the idea of visiting the Gaures. They could have plied 
their medical calling with success in Ispahan, but that course was opposed 
to their self-consecration, and therefore they resolved to return to Cairo, 
in E^ypt. The two missionaries were again attacked and plundered of 
their little all, afler being a few days^ journey from Ispahan. Arriving in 
Bender Buscher without money, and in debt to their fellow-trayellers, mj 
found a sympathizing friend in the Dutch agent, who sent them on to Bos- 
sora. Ruencr died at Damietta. Hocker, in 1750, returned to Europe. 
Such were the trials and the termination of the mission to the Gaures. 

Egypt. 

Dr. Hocker, afler two years* sojourn in Europe, set his heart upon a 
mission to Abyssinia. Count Zinzendorf had lon^ wished to be in corres- 
pondence with the Abyssinian Church. Dr. Hocler set out in 1752, with 
the view oracting as a physician in Cairo, that he might win the favour of 
the Patriarch of the Copts, who had the appointment of the abmia, or 
metropolitan, of Abvssinia. He went to Constantinople to secure a firmao 
or passport from the Grand Seignior. He also received many recom- 
mendatory notes to persons of high distinction. The death of the Grand 
Seignior made the nrman useless. It was deemed most unsafe to traTei 
from the disturbance of the country, and Hocker returned to Germany to 
receive further advices from the Brethren. 

In 1766, Dr. Hocker agdn set out for Egypt, with a companion in Mr. 
George Filder, a man of considerable learnmg. AfV.er much yexatiooi 
delay, arising from the death of the king, and from the apparent closing 
of the country against all foreigners, they lefl Constantinople for Abyninii 
in September, 1758. The vessel in which they left Suez was stranded 
near the Island of Hassane. There were many vessels totally wrecked 
under that day^s violent storm. They were nineteen days on the barren 
island with their companions in suffering, and under a systematic and 
sustained plunder on the part of the Greeks and Arabs. They afterwards 
found an opportunity of proceeding to Port Jidda, on the Arabian coast. 
Here they were met by two Turkish merchants, who were in search of a 
European physician to wait upon the Regent of Abyssinia. Tlie loss of his 
medicines led Dr. Hocker to decline the invitation, but he hinted that a 
written invitation might be addressed to him at Cairo. Pilder was com- 
pelled, by shattered health, to proceed to Europe from Cairo, and after a 
time Hocker followed him. 

In 1768, Dr. Hocker again set out for Cairo with Mr. John Hendiy 
Dankc. The country was again disturbed by an insurrection. T^y met 
with the Abuna of Abyssinia, who urged them to accompany him. docker 
declined the oiler, but begged his patronage for his successors, now that 
age had brought upon him many infirmities. The year following foond 
Mr. John Antes on his way to join the Brethren, and at Lamica, in the 
Island of Cyprus. After a time, he heard of a vessel at Limasol being 
bound for Alexandria, and though ill of ague he ventured upon the journey. 
His conductor only knew Greek, but uie English consul provided him 
with a muleteer who could speak Italian, yet with the stem warning to 
look well after his guides, who would kill their own fathers for plunSer. 
They left Lamica at dusk, whilst the rain fell in torrents, and was accoiD- 
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panied by thunder and ligbtning. Antes was wholly at the mercy of his 
guides. The muleteer, finding a bottle amon^ the proTisions, made so 
free with it that he lost all command of his mu&, which hastened back to 
Limasol, firom which it had come, with all the cargo. Both guides set out 
in search of the missin? mule, and Mr. Antes was left alone. A stranger 
arrived, but they could hold no intercourse. The conductor at length 
returned, and they proceeded on their journey. They found the runaway 
mule on the road, and succeeded in getting hold of it. At midnight, Mr. 
Antes got shelter in a shed, and slept soundly on a chest, with a great- 
coat for his covering. The next day was wet and cold. The way lay 
along the sands, and the sea lashed upon the perpendicular rocky coast* 
The courage as well as the strength of Mr, Antes was drooping; but he 
continued the journey, and reached Limasol in the evening. The mule- 
teer arrived two days afterwards, with the goods committed to his care, 
minus some petty thefls which he had perpetrated. 

On reachmg Alexandria, Mr. Antes found that the plague prevailed, 
so that he proceeded to Kosetta, and thence to Cairo he took eighteen 
days, instead of the wonted three or four. The vessel was old and mfirm, 
and far from waterproof. The sailors were stem fatalists, and would 
insist upon lying at anchor for days together, saying — " It is so written 
in the book of fate." On nearins Bulac, the grand harbour of Cairo, 
the vessel stranded in the middle of the river. Mr. Antes got ashore in a 
boat, and was cordially welcomed by Hocker and Danke. The distin- 
Cfuished explorer, Mr. Bruce, reached Cairo in Januar^r, 1773. The 
Brethren got from him much valuable information concerning Abyssinia ; 
but learned also that a mission, meanwhile, was hopeless. 

The Brethren resolved to labour in Egypt, and went forth on the work 
of itineration. Mr. Danke went chieny among the Copts in Upper 
Kgypt, and won their good opinions by his conciliatory address, although 
they reprobated his views on fasting and other matter?. In 1799, Mr. 
Antes was attacked by one of the Bey^, in the hope of plunder. He was 
at the time in company with the secretary to the Venetian consul. The 
Bey and his train were near, but not perceived by them. Two of the 
Mamelukes gallopped up with drawn swords, and were followed by a num- 
ber on foot. The demand was for gold, but they had only a few silver 
coins to offer. Threats were freely poured forth, and, among others, the 
carrying of them before the Bey. They were plundered of a portion of 
their clothes. The secretary went off for the demanded money on the 
advice of Mr. Antes. Mr. Antes was meanwhile dragged before the 
Bey. After a little conversation, the missionary was ordered off to the 
castle. He was assailed by every form of abuse, was not allowed to speak 
in his own defence, was dragged by a rope ^round his neck, and accom- 
panied by an armed guard. It was then whispered to him, that if he 
gave money he might escape. He gave the purse which the Mamelukes 
had refused. The fellow pocketed the money, yet led him on to the castle. 
In an underground dungeon he was fastened by an iron chain round his 
neck. Shortly afterwards the Bey arrived, with a retinue carrying torches. 
Mr. Antes was now bound and mercilessly beaten, still with the demand 
for money as the only way of escape. Various offers were made by the 
missionary, and their disappointment was manifested by their increased 
castigation. After a time all sensation ceased. The Bey fancying, or fearing 

B 
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that, afler all, he might be a poor man, gaye up the torture, but still kept 
the chain upon his neck. A strange pretext was now adopted to get quit 
of their victim with some degree of honour and compensation. An officer 
declared to the Bey that Antes was the best man in all the country, and his 
own particular friend. Mr. Antes had never seen the man before, and the 
trick was to secure a handsome douceur to his deliverer. Mr. Antes was 
now carried to the house of his " friend," was furnished with food, a couch, 
and some clothing. He passed the night in great pain and prostration. 
It was ever asserted by this friend that it was all fate. He was carried to 
the city next day, and at the customs^-house he requested a functionary to 
settle with his deliverer, whose fees amounted to about £20. For six weeks 
Mr. Antes could not walk even by the help of crutches, and for years 
afterwards his feet and ankles were subject to severe and painful swelling. 
In 1783, the mission to Egypt was relinquished. One grieves to read 
of so much energy expended with few or no pleasing results. 

The Nicobar Islands. 

These islands are situated in the Bay of Bengal, north from Sumatra. 
The Danes had, in 1756, formed a commercial relation betwixt Tranquebar 
and the Nicobar Islands. The Brethren heard, upon good authority, that 
the King of Denmark was anxious for them to plant a colony and mission 
there, and they resolved accordingly ; but with the view of having their 
settlement at Tranquebar, and from that centre on the CoromandS coast 
operating upon the Nicobar Islands. 

In 1759, a band of fourteen left Copenhagen for Tranquebar — ^three for 
mission work, and the remainder to follow several useful trades. Having 
secured ground, they reared a settlement, and called it " The Brethren's 
Garden." Nine years elapsed, however, ere the colony was formed by the 
Danish government, and afler about eighteen months, the few survivors left 
the missionaries to wind up affairs, which involved them in new difficulties. 

In 1778, two Brethren again attempted a mission on the Nicobar 
Islands. Wangeman died almost upon arrival, and Haensel was attacked 
by fever, which so prostrated him as to cut off all hope of recovery, and 
made him a sufferer for life. Mr. Haensel collected shells, serpents, &c, 
as a means of maintenance. He was not unfrequently belated, and scooped 
out a bed for himself on the sandy beach. With the sand above him, and 
his dog in attendance, he slept soundly. He had several remarkable de- 
liverances from beasts of prey, as well as from dangerous serpents. The 
officials from the Danish government had died, and one of the missionaries 
was appointed to the office of the Royal Danish Resident., Boats, guns, 
and carriages, had been left behind, and Mr. Haensel, on one occasion, 
spoke firmly, but mildly, to a general or nacata, who was helping himself 
to some of the guns. The interference was resented as a grievous insult, 
and the impeached man vowed summary vengeance The natives feared 
for the life of the missionary, and remained with him till midnight, and would 
not have lefl, had not the missionaries insisted upon their removal to their 
own dwellings. The house was afterwards entered by a band of armed 
men, headed by the nacata. It seems, however, that they were overawed 
by the self-possession of the Brethren, as they retired without shedding 
blood, although they had used man^ threats, and even pointed their 
deadly weapons towards the missionaries, and especially to Haensel 
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The inhabitants of the Nicobar Islands are, religiously, in a most 
wretched condition ; their views are sadly confiised, and can yield no ray 
of comfort or hope. They lived, however, on honourable terms with the 
missionaries, and were grateful for all favours. 

In 1784, the Tranquebar government, by order of the Danish Court, 
sent provisions to the missionaries. The supply was much needed, as their 
destitution was complete. They were reduced to the condition of breath- 
ing skeletons. Not only were their feet bare, but their bodies were 
scarcely covered. The relief, therefore, was most opportune. A wooden 
house of two storeys was to them a great luxury, accustomed as they had 
been to sleep upon rotten mattresses. They got new vigour, and girt 
themselves anew for service. 

The mission, however, was a great failure. In the course of its brief 
history twenty-four missionaries had died, either in the Nicobar Islands or 
whilst seeking recovery at Tranquebar. The constant succession of fresh 
agents to supply the places of tne fallen, prevented progress. In 1787, 
the mission was relinquished on the Nicobar Islands. In 1795, the same 
step was taken in Tranquebar. It is ver^ saddening to read of so many 
valuable lives, and of so much precious time and tiuent being expended, 
with scarcely an evidence to tell that the Gospel had so long been in 
these parts. 

Labrador. 

This mission was commenced in 1771. Several attempts had been 
previously made. The first settlement was called Nain. The band of 
missionaries carried with them a frame-house. The severity of winter 
shortly afterwards set in upon them. Not only was winter painted upon 
the wmdows, but in spite of fuel, the ice bound their bed-clothes to the 
-wall. Their provisions were small, and gradually lessening, and no ship 
arrived until the winter of the following year. They could expect no aid 
from the Esquimaux, who were proverbially improvident ; but they had 
gathered and stored up a quantity of berries against the winter. They 
had suffered much, and were grateful to God on the arrival of the ship. 

There was a universal terror among Europeans for the Esquimaux, 
who were regarded as the lowest of savages; yet from the first the 
Brethren had their complete confidence. Visits were fireely interchanged, 
and cordiality prevailed. The Esquimaux had at one time thirty tents 
in the vicinity of Nain. The Brethren frequently tefl them in charge 
of their stores and even of their families, when they went forth on visiting 
and preaching tours. 

The missionaries strenuously endeavoured to make the Gospel known. 
There was little or nothing in the native mind which they could lay hold 
of, and guide into profitable Bible channels. There were no traces of 
reb'gious worship among them, although they had a dreamy notion about 
a Supreme Being. Their conduct was fearfully immoral. Their defences 
of their own besetting sins were more earnest than either ingenious or 
ingenuous. The noted falsifier declared that he was not a murderer, and 
the murderer comforted and excused, himself that he was no European, 
-whom they viewed as the chief of criminals. In these circumstances, 
they were not disposed to listen either with patience or candour to the 
exhibition and enforcement of Bible morality. 
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Afler a trial, Nain was not found so conveniently situated for operalaons 
among the Esquimaux as was at first supposed. In proceeding Borth to fii 
upon a second settlement, and in a vessei which had oeen sent to them firom 
Newfoundland for that purpose, they met with uniyerral courte8j|r and 
kindness on the part of the natives. Un their return roytigej the dup was 
wrecked, and two lives were lost. The Brethren, Lister and Haven, 
escaped as bj a miracle, but Brasen and Lehmann were drowned. The 
boat was repaired as they best could, and though excessivelj firagile, it 
carried them back to Nain. 

In 1776, a new station was opened at Okak, 150 miles northward from 
Nain. Hopedale was, in 1782, opened, to the south of Nain. Hebro% 
about fflxty miles to the north of Okak, was commenced in 1830. Thesd 
stations are still occupied. 

There are several incidents, connected with the Labrador mission, which 
demand our notice. In 1782, two of the Brethren encountered greal 
dangers and experienced a marvellous deliverance. They had set out firom 
Nain in a sled^. A sledge, canying some Esquimaux, accompanied them. 
Okak was their destination, and they hoped to reach it in a couple d 
days. The weather was most propitious. The dogs, yoked to the sledges, 
carried them at a rapid pace over the frozen sea. They bept at a o(M1- 
siderable distance from the shore, to avoid rocks and obtain good ioe» 
Some returning Esquimaux crossed their path, and exhorted them to 
return ; but the Brethren resolved to advance, as there was no apparent 
ground for apprehension. By and hy the motion of the sea rolling under 
the ice became very dbtinctlv perceptible. They resorted now to &e pre- 
caution of keeping near to tne coast. The snow was being drifted nom 
the mountains. The breaking up of the ice was like the boom of cannon. 
Tliey now made for the shore, but the ice was loosened fr-om the rocks, 
and was dashed against the precipice into a thousand fragments. Tbe 
drifting snow blinded them. The winds and waves were so deafening that 
almost all intercourse was cut off. The body of ice was now submei^ 
and again raised above the surface of the rocks. Their only chance of 
landing was when the ice was level with the shore, and as that dianoe 
was wrapt up in a single moment, the expeiiment was hazardous in the 
extreme. The attempt was made, istnd with success. The dogs, thoogh 
greatly terrified, were urged to make the leap. All landed, and Uie riedges 
were drawn ashore. At that very moment, the ice for miles around was 
carried into the air in mountain masses, dashed agdnst each other, and 
then sent to the ocean's depths. The scene was grand beyond all descrip- 
tion. The Brethren, from their landing-place, viewed with horror, yet 
with deep gratitude to their Divine Preserver, the hairbreadth escape which 
they had made. 

Their perils were not over in being rescued from the ocean. Their first 
work was to make for themselves a snow-house about thirty paces firom 
the beach. The shelter was indeed grateful. They had some refireshment, 
and afler devotional exercises retired to rest. The Esquimaux were soon 
fast asleep. The missionaries could not forget the marvellous ddiveranoe. 
The noises coming from the tempest-lashed ocean deepened their gratefiil 
impressions, and Ted them to think of their continued dependence upon 
God. The sleeplessness of the Brethren was, under God, the salvation of 
the company's lives. Early in the morning, Liebisch, one of the Bieihren, 
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perceived some drops falling from the roof of their snow-house. He tasted 
them, and found them salt. He got alarmed ; and as a wave broke close 
upon their retreat, and sent a quantity of water in upon them, he aroused 
the sleeping band to instant and earnest action. The slab of snow which 
they had made their doorway was by this time swept off. The Esquimaux, 
seemg the imminent danger, cut a passage through the upper side of the 
house. All hands were at work in conveying their Kttle lugsage to a 
farther height from the shore. They were just away from the house, 
when a fearful billow completely demolished it, and bore it down with fury 
to the boiling ocean. Again they had been mercifully and providentially 
preserved. Their sufferings were great during the night from the tempest 
of wind and snow. A temporary shelter was secured, but Liebisch, who 
still suffered from a severe affection of the throat, could not endure the 
want of ventilation. When the day dawned a new snow-house was erected, 
in which they thanked their Divine preserver. 

They had now other dangers to contemplate. Whither could they go ? 
If they waited for the re-formation of the ice, where could they find pro- 
visions for the interval ? If they attempted a passage over the wild and 
mountainous region, which lay betwixt them and O^ak, they would 
assuredly perish. Their stock of provisions was sufficient only for the two 
days' journey which they had contemplated. The daily allowance, there- 
fore, was fixed at a biscuit and a-half. The freezing of the sea brought 
them relief from the impending dangers and death. The sledge of the 
Esquimaux went to Okak, and that of the Brethren returned to Nain. 

The wives and fiiends of the missionaries at Nain had been kept in a 
state of painful suspense. The storm had not been so severe at Nain, 
as they feared it was out at sea. Their anxiety and alarm were greatly 
increased by one of the Esquimaux who had warned them not to proceed 
farther, calling, and pressmg for a petty account. When told by the 
anxious woman that her husband would soon return and settle with him, 
he gravely replied, they would never return. When pressed for an ex- 
planation, he proved one of Job's comforters, by saying, " Samuel and 
William will return no more to Nain. They are no more. All their 
bones are broken, and in the stomachs of the sharks." The joy at Nain 
was great when the cry was raised at midnight announcing their safe return. 

In the year 1800, the disappearance of one of the missionaries of Hope- 
dale occasioned great anxiety and grief. Reiman had gone out with his gun 
in search of provision, and never returned No trace of him could be dis- 
covered. The country was covered with ice from the rains of the previous 
day. Many went in search of him, and fired their muskets, that he might 
get guidance from the reports; but no response was given. They at 
times got upon his foot track on the snow, and then lost it m the new ice. 
The search was continued over nine days successively, but without success. 
In spring the search was resumed ; but the place and mode of his death, 
lie shrouded in mystery. 

The Labrador mission is one successive series of marvellous adventures. 
The dog-drawn sledges over the frozen seas placed the Brethren in great 
jeopardy, and yet they had always the eye of their watchful and covenant- 
Keeping God upon them. The floating icebergs, in mountains and fields— 
the furious storms which prevail in that region, and the ground-swell 
which suddenly makes the ice pavement a moving mass, or as fiercely 
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encountering hosts, rendered their travels exceedingly dangerous. No- 
where more than in Labrador, however, have missionaries had more cause 
for grateful homage to their God. 

The migratory habits of the Esquimaux rendered the work of their 
religious instruction extremely diflBcult. They depended for their liveli- 
hood upon hunting and fishing during the months of summer, and were 
therefore long and far removed from the watchful care of the missionaries. 
They were besides, as a people, greatly addicted to falsehood and fraud. 
The growth of conviction among them was exceedingly slow, and often 
disappointed or delayed the hopes of their teachers. Progress was made, 
and it was steady though slow. In 1852, there were at the four stations 
415 communicants, 274 baptized adults, 502 baptized children — mak- 
ing a total of 1,191 under Christian training. In 1858, we find 29 
labourers in this mission, with the four chief stations, 372 communicants, 
282 baptized adults, 403 baptized children, 147 candidates for baptism-- 
making 1,204 Esquimaux as under pastoral supervision and Christuui 
education. 

The report for 1858 speaks of the mission in Labrador as having special 
need of praver at the present time, firom letters which have just come to 
hand from the Brethren : — " A tone of discouragement generally pervades 
them, the true cause of which it is not difficult to assign. The occurrenoe 
of one of those seasons of scarcity of food, wherewith it pleaseth God to 
visit from time to time the dwellers in the Arctic regions, is not sufficient 
to account for it, distressing as are its immediate results. Nor is it ade- 
quately explained by the changes and alterations which are continnallj 
taking place in the spiritual condition of their Esquimaux flocks, and 
which are no new thing in the experience of Chrisf s servants, whether in 
Christian or heathen lands. It is rather traceable to the impression, that 
the work committed to them is making but little progress ; that, notwith- 
standing individual instances of the power of the Gospel, the blessed 
effects of the means of grace enjoyed by the people under their care, and 
of the instruction which they receive, both in spiritual and temporal 
things, are too imperfectly discernible in their daily life, and in the conduct 
of their families and households. Our missionaries also feel sensibly the 
want of experienced and faithfrd native assistants, capable of exercising 
the needftd influence over their countrymen, and of taking the oversight 
of them, during their periodical absences from the settlements with their 
families. The present is evidently an hour of temptation — a season in 
which Satan is doing his utmost, by craft or force, to interrupt and injure 
the work of the Lord. Our fellow-servants, who are not ignorant of 
his devices, desire however to persevere in the strength of the Lord, 
knowing ^ that greater is He that is in them, than he that is in the world.* 
The same remarks are applicable to the mission in Greenland, and pe^ 
haps to a yet greater extent. This venerable mission, the parent and 
the nurse of that in Labrador — ^interesting alike from the example of 
heroic endurance afforded by its founders, and the precious lesson taught 
our own and other churches as to the power of the Word of the Cross, 
— has, for some time past, stood greatly in need of a revival. The causes 
to which reference was made in the preface to our last volume, being still 
for the most part in operation, the labours of our brethren are much 
impeded, for though tne prohibition to receive any more heathen at 
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Frederlcksthal has been withdrawn, the dispersion of the congregations 
continues to be enforced,* while the increasing intercourse of the Green - 
landers with the European colonists, and adoption of the habits and 
food of the latter, tend to impoverish them and to enervate their con- 
stitutions. Nevertheless, the £ord has in every place a seed that serves 
Him — such as walk in the spirit, and do not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 
The centenary of the establishment in Lichtenfels was an interesting 
fact in the year's history. Stach, Haven, and Jens, took part in the 
celebration." 

There is also a mission at Tibet and Mongolia, commenced in 1850, 
with three agents. 

The report of 1858 gives 73 stations and 305 missionaries, with 12 
retired, 7 deceased, and 24 entered upon service, during the year. The 
income for 1858, was £14,453 5s. 2d. The converts and heathens receiv- 
ing instruction are thus classified : — 

Subjects of British Crown, — ^African descent, 28,531 ; Indians, 

129; Hottentots, 7,545 ; Esquimaux, 1,204— total, . 87,409 
Subjects of Denmark, — African descent, 9,742 ; Greenlanders, 

1,935, 11,677 

Subjects of Holland, — African descent, 24,923, . . . 24,923 

Jn United States, — Indians, 310, . . . • . 310 

On Mosquito Coast, — Indian, &c., 219, . . . • 219 

74,538 

General References. — The Retrospect; Periodical Accounts; Holmes's 
Historical Sketches of the Brethren ; Holmes's History of the Protestant 
Church of the United Brethren ; Best's History of the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Brethren; Life of Bishop Spangenberg; Life of Bishop Comenius; 
Crantz's History of the Brethren ; Klinesmith's Historical Records of the 
Moravian Church ; Spangenberg's Life of Zinzendorf; The Moravian 
Missionary Atlas ; Rimius's Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the 
Herrnhuters; Fortsetzung Brud. Hist»; Risler's Geschichte der Bruder 
Kirche. 

The West Indies. — Missions of the United Brethren to the Danish 
West India Islands ; Oldendorp's Geschichte der Evangelisch Bruder auf 
St. Thomas, St, Croix, und St. Jan ; Spangenberg's Account. 

Greenland. — Crantz's History of Greenland; The Moravians in Ghreen- 
land. 

North America, — Loskiel's History of the United Brethren's' Mission 
in North America; History of the Moravian Mission among the Indians in 
North America ; Heckewelder's Narrative of the Mission of the Brethren 
among the Delaware and Mohegan Indians, 

Tartary. — Crantz's History; Periodical Accounts. 

South Africa. — Chowles's History of Missions; The London Mis- 
sionary Register; Fortsetzung 5rMd. Hist.; Holmes's Sketches; Latrobe's 
Journal of a Visit to South Africa ; Periodical Accounts. 

South America. — ^Risler's Geschichte der Bruder Kirche ; Periodical 
Accounts, 

* At Lichtenaa, about two-thirds of the flock are thus scattered, living at seveDteeo 
different places along the coast, or on islands cUfficult of access. 
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Persia. — Crsintz'a History ; Periodical Accounts. 

Egypt. — Periodical Accounts ; Crantz's History ; Antes*s Ohservattont. 

NicoBAR Islands. — Crantz^s History ; Haensel^s Letters, 

Labrador. — The Moravians in Labrador; Grantees Histories of (he 
Brethren^ and of Greenland; Brief Account of Mission to Labrador; 
Periodical Accounts. 
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This Society was fonned, in 1797, at Rotterdam, mainly througli 
the influence of Dr. Vanderkemp. Before leaving for South 
Africa, to which he had been appointed by the London Missionary 
Society, Dr. Vanderkemp visited Rotterdam to take leave of b^ 
friends. Whilst engaged in this farewell visit, he found leisure to 
give a Dutch version of an address which had emanated firom the 
London Society. The result of that publication was the formation 
of the Netherlands Missionary Society at Rotterdam. 

For a time the treasury was the reverse of prosperous, so that 
there was no immediate action taken in the foreign field. But tiie 
directors employed this preliminary season in leavening l^e Dutch 
mind with Scripture truth, and in endeavouring to create a public 
sentiment in favour of its diffusion in the Pagan world. 

In the year 1800, the way of the Dutch to the foreign field seemed open- 
ing, for the revenue rose considerably, and candidates for mission labonr 
presented themselves, after having passed through a curricoluin of theolo- 
gical instruction and special training. The season of active operations was 
postponed, in consequence of Houand having lost her colonies throuch 
subjection to France. Finding themselves nationally fettered, and una& 
to steer an independent course, they entered into arrangements with the 
London Missionary Society, and for some years furnished able and excel- 
lent men for South Africa, who, from their Dutch tongue, were able, on 
landing, to commence their labours among the Hottentots and other tribes^ 
Holland also 6up{)lied the London Society with missionaries for Ceylon. 

In 1813, the directors of the Netherlands Missionary Society resdved 
upon bestirring themselves for behoof of the Eastern colonies, which had 
formerly belonged to Holland. This they were as yet unable to accom- 
plish directly and independently, on account of the continued aupremacf 
of France, and the Eastern Islands being occupied by the British. Throngn 
the medium of the London Society they commenced operations, and sent 
forth Messrs. Eam, Supper, and Bruckner. The last of these missionanes 
underwent a change of views with regard to baptism, and joined tiie 
Baptist Missionary Society. The second died shortly afler his airivaL 
The first was spared, and continued with the Society, labouring at Am- 
boyaa with great zeal and remarkable success. A wide door opened to 
the missionary in this Eastern Archipelago among the Malays, who had 
been put in possession of the Scriptures about ei^ty years previously b/ 
the Dutch East India Company. 
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In 1814, Holland rose again into independence, and recoyered its 
colonies. The Netherlands Society took immediate adyantage of this 
favouring change in national affidrs, and sent forth, in 1819, fiye 
young men &om their mission seminary to strengthen the hands of Mr. 
Kam. So soon as they had mastered the language of the country, 
they spread themselyes oyer the adjacent islands. Keinforcements fol- 
lowed, and that district of the world was largely and well occupied by 
this Society. 

In 1820, at the instance of Dr. Yos, then on a yisit to Holland, atten- 
tion was directed to the spiritual destitution of the Hindoos, and two 
stations were formed, one at Chinsurah in Bengal, and the other at 
Pulicat, on the coast of Coromandel : both bemg at the time under 
Dutch goyemment. The latter place had been the scene of labour to 
the German and Dutch missions, but for twenty- fiye years had been left 
without instruction. Other two missionaries followed in 1823, and new 
stations were opened. 

The Dutch mission terminated in India Proper, on Holland exchanging 
with Britain these settlements for the Island of Sumatra. The missionaries 
had the option giyen them, of either joining the two London Societies 
operating m that region, or of attaching themselyes to the Dutch mission 
in the Eastern Archipelago. From their unwillingness to forfeit all the 
benefits of their acquaintance with the language, which had cost them so 
much time and labour to achieye, the missionaries transferred their seryices 
to the Gospel Propagation and the London Missionary Societies. 

In 1822, a mission was started at Surinam, in Guiana, which met with 
such success that the directors were encouraged to open another station 
at Curaqao, in the West Indies. 

In 1827, Dr. Gutzlaff and others went forth to the strengthening of the 
Dutch East India mission. In Kiouw, the scene of Gutzlan^s labours, and 
the neighbouring islands, many Chinese were found, and did not fail to 
excite an interest in that singularly deyoted missionary. This fact has 
been supposed to be the origin of tne Chinese branch of the Netherlands 
mission, which was shortly afterwards assumed. Gutzlaff and some com- 
panions were sent to China to the people, whose emigrants had excited so 
much compassionate interest in his bosom. 

This Society has an institution for training missionary agents at Rotter- 
dam. It has seyenteen stations and nineteen missionaries in the Indian 
Archipelago. We haye seen how it has furnished devoted agents to other 
Societies, and especially to the London Missionary Society, the yery chief 
of whom was Dr. Yanderkemp, the pioneer in South Africa. 

There is one peculiarity in the management of this Society which claims 
notice, and deserves a candid and kindly consideration from the directors 
of kindred institutions. The foreign secretary has his labours in corres- 
pondence on purely offidal business. Each of the directors adopts a 
station as his peculiar charge, devotes to it his thoughts and care, engages 
in free and full correspondence with the labourers in that field, and 
becomes its representative and advocate at the meetings of the general 
board. This subdivision of labour leads to an intensity of interest, and 
gives to the various sections a personal and specia? relation at the general 
meeting, issuing in the diffusion and deepening of attachment to the one 
great cause, and in the promotion of the varied local interests. 
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We would do injustice to Holland^s part in mission labour, did we not 
revert, before closing our sketch, to early efforts in the same direction. 
Early in the seyenteenth century (1612), the famous Anthony Walaens 
planted a seminary at Leyden, for the preparation of missionaries. The 
J)utch East India Company approved of, and countenanced that institution. 

Holland no sooner ^t rid of the Spanish yoke, than she coveted some 
of the Eastern possessions of Portugal. Invited by the King of Kandy to 
render help against Portuguese tyranny, and for uie recovery of Kandim 
independence, the Dutch nastened to the succour, and were snccessfbl; 
but by an act of perfidy established themselves in these possessions, and 
lefl but a small principality to the petty eastern monarch. When the 
Portuguese held Ceylon, they promoted the Romish faith among its 
Hindoo and Buddhist population. The Dutch now (1636) exerted £em- 
selves for the propagation of the Reformed religion, and proclaimed the 
Dutch Reformed as the only authorized Church. Li 1642, missionaiia 
arrived from Holland, planted churches and schools thronghont tiie 
island, and took possession of the seminaries and other buildings which 
had belonged to the Romish propaganda. The requisites to recognition 
as good members were few and meagre, amounting to a very slender effort 
of memory, such as the repetition of the pater noster, the decalogue, snd 
a morning and evening onson. Even the certification that this task had 
been mastered, opened the way to the baptismal font of this '^ reformed" 
Church. 

The Buddhists of Ceylon were not so easily won to a subscription of 
the Helvetic Confession, and intimidation was resorted to by excluding all 
nonconformists from offices under the government, even from the tiUage 
of the soil, and from marriage with the professors of Christianity. Coer- 
cion was the great auxiliary of this early mission, and was employed to 
suppress Buddhism, Romanism, and Paganism. 

When the intelligence of these strange and anti-Christian proceedings 
reached Holland, great grief was felt, and a strong remonstrance went 
forth from the Dutch clergy. That remonstrance was too late, for the 
Ceylon missionaries had become autocrats; and, intoxicated vrith the 

Elide and pomp of power, sentenced a professing Christian, who had lent 
is countenance to Pagan rites, to pubhc flogging and imprisonment. 
The converts reported at the beginning of the eighteenth century, are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. We are not willing to say tiiat 
they were equally unworthy, for though the door was wide enough to 
admit the mere lip profession, many may have felt in their inmost hearts 
the power and love of saving truth; but, in such circumstances, the 
strength of the Dutch Church m that region cannot be determined by an 
imposing array of figures. It is greatly to be feared that compulsion 
covered the land with hypocrites, inwardly attached to old usages, and 
only outwardly conforming, from the want of moral courage to deckre 
their cherished disobedience. To such a crisis did things come, that the 

Eride of caste entered the professing Church, and necessitated separate 
uildings for worship, and ancient usages received thdr old but secret 
countenance. The converts were spoken of as above 400,000, whilst 
there were only about 100 communicants. The sad disproportion reveals 
a system of action, which is not only reprehensible in itself, but greatly 
prejudicial to all subsequent labours. 
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Tn 1795, the Dutch possessions in Ceylon were ceded to Britain, which 
left the conquered people to live as they listed. The consequence was 
that Pagan temples rapidly increased, Pagan worshippers walked forth 
from the pale of the Dutch Church, and the fruits of the mismanaged 
mission were blasted. Some years afterwards, schools were established or 
revived under the new government ] academies of a higher class were also 
opened. The Dutch preachers resumed their former vocation, and resorted 
to their former practices. 

In 1619, the Dutch are found on the Island of Java, prosecuting mission- 
ary labour by schools and church agencies. Their best efforts were put 
forth in the translation and diffusion of the Scriptures ; for whilst admission 
to the Church was deplorably easy, and its discipline as deplorably loose, 
the Word of God was placed in the hands of the people, to teach its own 
pure doctrine, and perhaps to instruct not a few m its own sublime prin- 
ciples. 

In 1626, the Dutch are found labouring in Formosa, and about twenty 
years later in Amboyna, in which latter region we have found the Nether- 
lands Society operating, during the present century, with zeal, industry, 
purity, and success. Within the above periods the Dutch were also at 
work in India, as the first labourers on that vast and interesting continent. 

The present position of the Society gives 23 missionaries, 146 native 
assistants, and 8,290 pupils in the day-schools, and an income of about 
£7,500. 

Tennant's Christianity in Ceylon; Proceedings of Church Missionary 
Society; Cordiner's Description of Ceylon; Evangelical Magazine; Mis- 
sionary Register; Reports and Accounts of Baptist, Methodist, and other 
Societies; Calcutta Christian Observer; Reports of Missionary Society; 
Quarterly Chronicle, 



THE GERMAN, OR THE BASLE MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

A Seminart was established, in 1815, at Basle, in Switzerland, for the 
training of missionaries. It owed its existence to the gratitude of some 
pious people, who discerned, in a violent storm, the singular preservation 
of their town, when Russia and Hungary were hurHng shells mto it. The 
form which the gratitude of the people assumed was a desire to aid in the 
education of pious teachers to the heathen. The school was at first very 
small, with few scholars, and a slender income of about £50. In the 
course of a few years a missionary college was built. Support came firom 
Germany and f ranee, as well as Switzeriand, and the income rose lo about 
£5,000. This result flowed from the formation of many auxiliary societies 
throughout these countries. This educational institution has ftimished 
the Church Missionary Society with some of their most devoted labourers. 
The report of 1842, which embraces only about twenty years of active 
operation, shows that 175 missionaries had gone firom it into active service, 
and that twenty-eight were at the time under training. 

It was no part of the original enterprise to engage in the suigt^ot^. ^ 
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missionaries. In 1821, however, a Society was formed lor this object, 
called (Die Evangelische Missions^esellschafl zu Basel) the EYangelical 
Missionary Society of Basle. Besides a mission in Kortli America, the 
Basle Society has sixteen missionaries in Western Africa, twenty-eight 
in India, and three in China, 

It were mijust to the Swiss, however, not to state that they attempted, 
fully three centuries previously, to establish a mission in BraziL They 
conducted the first Protestant mission among the heathen ; and although 
it was soon abandoned, because of the perfidious patronage under which 
it started, the ^eat example rose to the eye of Europe, just opening firom 
a long, deep uumber, and must have exerted a powerml inmience upon 
the entire future of Christian missions. 

There is also a local Jewish Society, dedgnated the ^' Society of the 
Friends of Israel at Basle." 

The Basle Missionary Society has now 51 missionaries, 18 assistants^ 
69 other labourers, 1,212 Church members, 2,342 pupils in their schods, 
and an income over £13,000. 

EUSSIA. 

The first field occupied by the Basle Society was in Hnssia, betwixt 
the Black and Caspian Seas. Messrs. Zaremba and Dittrich set out on 
this mission in 1821. Alexander, the emperor, granted them permissioD 
to ply their spiritual calling, and also to found a Christian colony. Thar 
labours at Shushi were comparatively feeble and firuitless, owing chiefly to 
their doubts of the Russian government, which at first seemed greatly 
favourable, and afterwards proved the reverse. Afler several years d 
this painful experience, the imperial sanction was given to their edncft- 
tional and itinerating labours among the Tartars. There were now, in 
1828, six in this mission band. They formed themselves into two com- 
panies, one of which found its labour exclusively among the Mohammedan 
population. To avoid the charge of proselytism, they resolved to pay 
nothing for their entertainment, and to cast themselves entirely upon the 
hospitality of the people. The non-circulation of money operated injuri- 
ously in one sense, in keeping away many who would otherwise hsTe 
crowded to their religious services ; but it must have convinced the people 
that they were above employing any such sinister policy. The Moham- 
medans were notoriously indifierent not only to their own faith, but to all 
creeds ; and yet so bigotted, that the murder of a Moslem who changed 
his faith, would have been applauded as highly meritorious. 

The missionaries found by experience that the Armenians were not only 
more accessible, but vastly more hopeful. They were grossly ignorant, 
however, and could not read the Scnptures which they professed. Their 
more thau questionable morality was a sad stumbling-block in the way of 
the scoffing Moslems. In turning their attention and efiforts to tiie 
Armenians, they designed, if possible, to secure their co-operation in 
seeking the conversion of the Mohammedans. They were treading on 
most dangerous ground. They had not consulted the Russian govern- 
ment, and its laws forbade proselytism. Aware of the Russian restrictions, 
they thought they could steer quite clear of them, and simply aim at the 
enlightenment and reformation of the Armenian Church, which, in the 
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event of success, would operate beneficially upon tHe MoHammedan 
population. 

The missionaries proceeded most wisely and warily in all their move- 
ments. Schools were instituted. Works were published under the 
revision, and with the approval, of the archbishop. Mr. Dittrich also 
translated portions of the Bible into the modem Armenian tongue, as the 
ancient Armenian, in which their Scriptures were found, was, to the mass 
of the people, a dead language. As the work of translation was rapidly 
approaching completi(Hi, the printing of it was interdicted by synodical 
authority. Opposition, on being awaSened, was turned against the schools. 
Excommunication was denounced against all who sent their children. 
Kepresentations were made to the Bussian government that the mission- 
aries were interfering with the laws of the Armenian Church, and the 
prohibition followed. 

For a time they laboured among the Mohammedans, but with little or 
absolutely no success, until, in 1835, a Russian ukase suppressed the 
mission by revoking all former privileges, and dooming the missionaries 
to manual labour, if they continued in the country. The missionaries, 
therefore, removed from liuasia, in which they had laboured for about 
fourteen years. 

WEfiTTEBN AfBIOA. 

The Basle Societv turned its attention to the Gold Coast in 1B26. Five 
agents arrived at Christiansborg, near Akra, in 1828. Wulf died shortly 
after arrival. Hegele, under a dangerous illness, returned to Basle, and 
Sessing accompanied him. Handt was a wreck both in mind and body. 
Kipling alone remained, and he accepted of the vacant Danish chaplain- 
ship. In 1832, Sessing returned to Christiansborg with three missionaries. 
The three died in the course of a very few weeks. Kipling lyid Sessing had 
to leave the colony with their health completely shattered. Kipling after- 
wards became an agent of the Church Missionary Society at Sierra Leone. 

In 1835, Riis was left as the solitary labourer at Akroponff, to the 
north-east from Akra. The two missionaries who had gone with him — 
one of them a medical man — died shortly after their arrival in the country. 
Several reinforcements arrived, but did not survive so long as to allow 
them to engage in active labour. A small colony of twenty-^Ur Christian 
negroes from Jamaica was brought by Riis and Widman, his colleague, 
in 1843, that the natives might have the benefit of seeing Christianity in 
the fiunily, the workshop, and in the field. In the following year a chapel 
was erected. The colonists gave the misdonaries as much anxiety as did 
the natives. They had no love for hard work, and made it very evident 
that they would fain go back to the West Indies. The mission, however, 
has been exceedingly prosperous. There are three leading stations, viz., 
Christiansborg, Alf opong, and Ussu, or Danish Akra. 

India. 

In 1834, three missionaries went from the Basle Society to Mangalore, 
on the coast of Malabar. Basle was the first of the German missionary 
societies to establish a mis^on in the East Indies. In 1846, there were, 
in the province of Canara eight stations. At Mangalore there are several 
common schools, a high school, and a lithographic establishment. In 1837^ 
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We can afford space for only a few observations, and these we shsB 
confine to what was remarkable at the several stations. In 1846, we 6aii 
that 12,755 copies of different works issued from the Mangalore litho^- 
pbic press in the Canarese, Teloogoo, and Malayaiim tongues. The pnnl- 
»ng, m 1850, amounted to 966,280 pages. In 1848, a Linga priest wu 
instructed and baptized at Bcttigbem, who became a zealona and moit 
efficient labourer. A second priest was converted in the following year, 
and devoted himself with equal zeal and energy to the jgood wo». In 
Sialnsamoodra, in the year 1846, a poor-house and hospital were reared 
by the contributions of friends. In the same year, some of the leading 
natives entered the temple of Doorga, shivered the idol and its seat into 
fragments, and Sung them out upon tbe public street. The temple wm 
converted into a school-house, where the scriptures were read and praj-en 
were offered daUy. In Catery, in 1850, a native renounced the fascinating 
habit of opium eating, burnt his superstitious books, and, thou^ fir 
advanced in years, became a pupil, that he might learn to read the Bible. 
llie poor-house at Calicut had, in 1846, 150 diseased inmates, for whose 
spiritual benefit the miasionarica had stated reli^ous services. In 1849, on 
Good Friday, nineteen Christian natives observed the Lwd's Sai^)er at 
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Da} apoor. In 1851, Mr. Josenhans, the inspector, visited all the Indian 
missions of the Basle Society, and furnished a most cheering report. In 
one village he found only three individuals in heathenism, amid a popu- 
lation of several hundred souls. About 1,400 had been congregated in 
re^ilar Christian churches. The expenditure of the Indian section of the 
mission amounted to about 64,890 rupees — a large proportion of which 
had been contributed in India. 

The fete of this Society's anniversary, in 1859, lasted for two days, and 
over eight hours each day. The spacious churches were completely filled, 
and great enthusiasm prevailed. The secretary, the Rev. Mr. Josenhans, 
read a report, which was rich in interesting facts and high toned sentiments. 
Four years previously the very existence of the Society was imperilled by 
want of support. The income for 1859, had risen from 300,000 to 622,000 
fi'ancs. Seventy students are under education. From thirty to forty 
children of missionaries are brought up with parental care in a separate 
establishment. The entire missionary family — not including the native 
evangelists and teachers — number more than 200 persons. The principal 
mission fields of the Society are Western Africa, India, China, and the 
German populations of America. Nine new missionaries have gone forth 
to labour within the year. 

Reports of the Society; Quarterly Chronicle; Evangelical Magazine; 
Missionary Register; The Calcutta Missionary Observer; Blunhardt's 
Manual; Missionary Researches^ by Smith and D wight, &c. 



THE PARIS EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society was formed in 1822, and under the designation of 
" Soci^te des Missions Evangeliques de Paris." A meeting was 
convened for this object at the house of an American merchant, 
S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., then residing at Paris. The presidents of 
the Lutheran and Reformed consistories were present, as well as 
many of the ministers of these churches, and others, of divers per- 
suasions, then in the French metropolis. Two objects were contem- 
plated : the one, to employ the press, as a means to enlighten the 
public mind on the nature and character of Protestant missions; 
the other, to educate young men who had been duly recommended 
ill a knowledge of the languages of the East. The Rev. Jonas King 
was then in Paris, and received an invitation to go to the Holy 
Land with the Rev. Mr. Fisk. The new Society charged itself 
with his support for a certain period. Subsequently the Society 
devoted all its efforts to South Africa, where they have now 13 
stations, 14 missionaries, a large band of native assistants, above 
1,300 communicants from several tribes, and an income of £4,545. 

In 1829, three missionaries went forth from this Society to South Africa. 
Mr. Bisseux settled among the descendants of the French refugees and 
their slaves, about thirty miles from Cape Town. Messrs. Rolland and 
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Lemne went into the interior to Motito, in tiie Bechiuuis ^strict. Df. 
Philip, of South African and world-wide fame, rendered groat Mrnoe to 
the missionaries in giving them the benefit of his enlarged experience. 

In 1S31, Mr.Biaseus had the happiness to bi^tldxe ten alavea in Wigs- 
makvr Valley, and to report a decided improvement amongst the pec^ 
Reinforcements arrived from time to time, which not onlf Btrragthond 
existing statioos, but enabled them to extend their efibrta. In Motito, ii 
1834, a house for worship was erected. The first general txm^wteBii 
the Tarious missionaries, which has since been held anaiiallj, -was ctHmaed 
on 6th Jnly, 1885. In 1888, the population at Motito had mcRa«4 
to 1,000. At Bethulia, in the same jear, twenty-eight persons reccnri 
baptism, and many were bathed in tears during the interesting aerrice 
In 1841, the Ret. Mr, Cassiti wrote from his station, Thaba Banion,!* 
the following efieet: — In m; view there are three periods ia the mi» 
nonaiy work. During the first, the natives show indifierence ui 
apathy, arising Irom ignorance of the missionarieB' motives and objeeh 
aod it required five years to remove that ignorance. The aecond poiU 
is distinguished by an efiiiinon of the Holy Spirit, which adds to At 
nmneric^ strength and moral power of the Church. The'tiiird period 
is, when thoughtful and argumentative opposition is encotmtered, wba 
the lapses of professors civo serious offence to the unconverted, and oca- 
firm them in th^ sinful practices. Tfae time at which he wrote, Mr. 
Gassili fancied, had hronght his station into the heart of the third Mi 
most trying period. 

The statioos of this Society have, in common with all others in SooA 
A&ica, received great injory frooi the Irequent and desolating wars. "Dk 
Bodety, almost beyond any other, has been noted for caretulness in A) 
admission of natives to Christian privileges. The lone probation npo 
which they have been placed, after professmg a nuUcoI change, has greallj 
tended to ^ve steadfastness to their members. 
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Schools were largely planted by this Society in South Africa, and were 
well attended. The wives of the missionaries specially charged themselves 
with teaching the girls the great habits of order, frugality, and industry. 
School bool^ were printed, and also large portions of tne Bible in the 
Sichuana language. 

Journals, Keports, Notices, and Papers of Society; The Missionary 
Register; ArhousseVs Narrative of an Exploratory Tour to the North- East 
of the Cape of Good Hope; The American Missionary Herald; The 
Evangelical Magazine^ &c. 



THE RHENISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Rhenish Missionary Society was founded in 1828, and by the 
union of three Societies, which had maintained a separate existence 
in Elberfeld, Barmen, and Cologne. Other associations, nearly 
fifty in number, in the Rhenish provinces and Westphalia, have 
since been united to the Rhenish Missionary Society. The manage- 
ment of the Society is vested in twelve members of committee, 
resident in Elberfeld or Barmen. Monthly meetings of committee 
are held. Deputations from the various associations are summoned 
to an annual assembly at Barmen to hear reports, and decide the 
course of action for the following year. 

In 1828, at the autumnal meeting, it was resolved that the 
Barmen seminary, which had existed for three years for the train- 
ing of mechanics as auxiliaries to the foreign mission, should be 
extended so as also to give a full cumculum of theological education. 

In 1829, three missionaries were sent to institute a mission in 
South Africa. This mission rose to occupy a place not only in the 
colony, but to the north of the tropic of Capricorn; and, as the 
result of twenty-two years' labour, 4,340 baptisms have been re- 
ported, and 1,G47 as admitted into full fellowship. 

In 1 834, two agents sailed for Borneo, and others followed at inter- 
vals. Their chief work in this field was the education of the young. 

In 1846, two missionaries were sent to China, and after leaving 
the post which Dr. Gutzlaff had assigned to them, settled at Sai- 
heong. They adopted the Chinese costume, and through sinless 
concessions in various forms, as well as by their surgical skill, won 
the good esteem of the natives, and were allowed to prosecute their 
labours without even the semblance of opposition. In five years 
60 baptisms, and 54 communicants, are reported. This Society 
sustains twenty-five stations in the three fields already mentioned. 
Prior to 1851, or in twenty-three years, it furnished fifty-one mis- 
sionaries for the foreign field. 

The annual income of the Rhenish Society has, for a consider- 
able period, ranged from £3,150 to X3,600. Annual missionary 

s 
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meetings are held in all the congregations connected with the 
Society. Monthly missionary prayer-meetings are also conducted 
There is a fortnightly report of the intelligence from, foreign fields, and 
an annual report of the entire proceedings both at home and abroad 
The Bhenish Missionary Society coiild, in 1851, point to nuH6 
than 5^000 baptisms^ and 1,800 communicants, at iJieir statLona. 

The substance of an Account in Evangelical Christendom^ by the Ber. 
L. Van Bohden, Assistant Inspector of the Barmen Seminary. See abs 
The American Missionary Herald; The Missionary Register^ &c. 



THE BERLIN MISSIONABY SOCIETIT. 

This Society was formally instituted in 1824. In 1800, an insti- 
tution was formed in the Prussian capital by members of ilM 
Lutheran Church, to educate pious youths for foreign missaoi 
service. Forty students were educated from 1800 to 1825. We 
have not been able to discover any action taken for nine yean 
afterwards, at which date four missionaries were sent to SoiA 
Africa. These were followed by dthers during successive yeaa 
One of the first stations occupied by this Society was Beaufort, and 
thence they went among the Corannas and the Kaffirs. The chief 
settlements of this Society are Zoar, Bethel, Emmaus, Bethany, Prifll, 
Itembia, Cape-Town, and Beaufort. At the eight lotions fourtooi 
missionaries are at work, with an aggregate membership of 907, 
and with 418 scholars. The income of the Society is about X4,l^ 

In 1845, the Bev. Mr. Scholtz was killed by two Kaffirs, whilfli 
proceeding to what was designed as his future scene of labour. 
He had just entered the country with four others, and had coiih 
pleted his arrangements with the Brethren of the mission about his 
location. When on his way to the station, and whilst resting fof 
the night, the company were aroused by the violent barking of the 
dogs. They had dreaded the approach of a hyena, and prepared 
themselves for the defenca Whilst moving round to ascertain tiie 
real cause of the disturbance, two Kaffirs sprang from the buaii, 
and hurled their assegais. A servant of the Methodist misaioi* 
ary, who had been kindly lent as a guide, fell under the weapoiL 
Mr. Scholtz di'ew the cui-tain of his waggon to learn the cause d 
the commotion, and had his stomach pierced by one of these lethtl 
weapons. The assegai was quickly removed, but death was in the cupi 
Help was summoned from the adjoining waggons, but the rufiSaas 
escaped. Although a surgeon was shortly secured, and every restt^ 
rative employed, the missionary could not be removed from hie 
waggon, and in a few hours he expired, under excruciating BoSkm^ 

Reports of Society; The Cape of Good Hope Christian Magazine. 
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THE SWEDISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Swedes made vifforous though unsuccessful efforts for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel as tar back as 1559. The sphere of their operations 
was Lapland. Their work was conducted under royal auspices. Grustavus 
Vasa headed the missionary movement of his country for the enlightenment 
and conversion of the Lapanese. Succeeding monarchs threw the weight 
of their influence into the Christian enterprise. The ^ew Testament 
appeared in Lapanese in 1775. The mission was far from prosperous, and, 
after many years of hoping against hope, it was abandoned. The people 
were found painfully ignorant, and deplorably addicted to the use of 
spirituous liquors. There cannot be a doubt that this unnatural and 
unmanning appetite was fostered in them by their clergy being present at 
the fairs and festivals, which the people were bound to attend under a 
heavy fine. The sacrament was then observed ; then the clergy, received 
their pay, and supplemented the allowance by selling to the people the 
drug that ministered to their debasing appetite. After an interval of^nearly 
three centuries, Lapland again engrossed the thoughts of the Swedes. 

In 1835, Carl Ludo\dc Tellstroem went to Lapland as a catechist. The 
difficulties which he encountered were greatly owing to the migratory 
habits of the people, who follow their flo^s of deer to the pasture ground 
of their choice. Finding that large masses of the people attended the 
fairs, the catechist went with his Bible to instruct them, but their drunken 
habits rendered them inaccessible. 

Schools were afterwards established as the only available way of reach- 
ing the homes of the people. Children were red and clothed, as well as 
educated, at the expense of the Society, and at the end of two years 
were sent home, with tracts and books, to interest and instruct their 
&milies, parents, and friends. 

Reports of British and Foreign Bible Society ; Missionary Magazine; 
Periodical Accounts of the United Brethren ; Scheffer^B History ofLapljnd; 
LinnsBus^s Tour in Lapland. 



THE EVANGELICAL UNION FOR THE SPREAD OF 

CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE HEATHEN; 

OR, GOSSNER'S MISSION. 

GossNER, originally a Romish priest, afterwards became a director 
of the Berlin Missionary Society. Differing from his brethren of 
the directorate in his views of a Inissionary's qualifications, and the 
requisite training, he withdrew, and, in 1836, constituted himself 
into a committee for the education and supply of foreign missionaries. 
His candidates were all to be mechanics, and cordially willing to 
engage in missionary labours. Their theological education was to 
be furnished gratuitously by pious students. They were afterwards 
to earn their livelihood by manual labour. 

Dr. Lang of Australia invited some of these missionary operativo& 
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to preach the Gospel in the countiy of his adoption^ in 1837. In 
1838, twelve went to Bengal at the invitation of an English clergy- 
man, and, in 1840, five others left for the same field. In 1840, 
six repaired to middle India, on the invitation of Englishmen; and 
in the same year a company were sent to the Chatham Islands. 
In 1843, a band went forth with the view of establishing a mission 
in New Caledonia; but they preferred settling at Moreton Bay. 
In 1846, Gossner sent out a dismissed Basle missionaiyy along witii 
three of his own training, to Western Africa. Since that date 
several have gone to Java, the Tubuai Islands, and other plaoea 

The theological education of Gossner's missionaries yths very de- 
fective. In 1836, the scheme was fairly in operation, and by tbe 
following midsummer twelve agents were sent out, as if qualified 
Every i>art of the scheme was framed to be self-snpportii^. The 
students were to impart theological tuition as a labour of love, and 
whilst they themselves were receiving instruction. The nussicHi' 
aries were to maintain themselves at their trades. Gossner himadf 
ordained them. 

So far as we can gather from reports, the results of Grossner^s experiment 
are not satisfactory. It was easy for the head of that mission to say to 
his candidates, ^^ I promise you nothing ; you must so in faith ; and if 
you cannot go in faith, you had better stay at home. This was a veiy 
different style of agreement from that upon which Carey and Fuller 
entered, and certainly their scheme is at once more natural, brotherly, and 
scriptural. Had Gossner held the rope, and raised others to his assistance, 
whilst these agents descended into the mines, there would have been mors 
comfort and courage given to the missionaries, a higher standard of qoiJi- 
fication would have been set up, and greater success would have followed. 
From the nature of the engagement with Gossner, many of the a^nts 
found that severe manual labour for self-support, and devoted service in 
the missionary cause, were far from compatible, and gladly accepted of 
work from other Societies which sustained their labourers. The loss of 
life consequent upon men arriving in uncivilized lands without a main- 
tenance, effectually prevents Gossner's scheme from ever rising into favour. 
Economy is good ; but when carried beyond rational hmits it becomes the 
most reprehensible style of extravagance. 

To produce a large agency upon small means is not the best way to 
attain ^at results. It is nght to husband the generous offerings of 
grateful Christian hearts, and to turn them into the widest possible spheres, 
rigidly guarding against all wanton expenditure of consecrated monies; 
but life, health, and efficiency are best secured by making a suitable pro- 
vision for those who fill such hazardous and arduous situations, and their 
minds ever ought to be free from carefulness in worldly matters. Be- 
trenchment in these relations is enfeeblement, causing the heart to tremble, 
the hands to droop and the work to move on languidly. How can we 
enjoy our comforts at home, when the men who have gone in our name, 
and as our representatives, to the dark places of the earth, fail to draw 
forth our sympathies, substance, and prayers? Let the thought perish of 
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asking or expecting that the self-denying missionary should forego all 
claims upon the Chnstian friends at home, who enjoy all the advantages 
of civilization and religion. 

No annual report was published by Gossner, so that the full knowledge 
of the mission was confined to himself. His ** Bkne aufdem Missionsfelde '* 
never entered much into statistics. Gossner, under the designation which 
heads this chapter, had the sole direction up till 1842, and even after 
a society was formed, he continued as its soul and body. In a humble 
and retired dwelling, beyond the walls of Berlin, he met with his can- 
didates, and transacted all business. He was full of life, though 
advanced in years, and warmly attached to his own cherished crotchet 
about the education and maintenance of missionaries. His treasury was 
made up of freewill offerings. No contributions were asked. No auxiliary 
societies were instituted. Throughout all its branches the scheme was one 
of faith. The receipts, in 1853, amounted to 5,308 thalers, or about £796 
sterling. At that time there were missions in Australia, Bengal, Chuta 
Nagpur, and the Chatham Islands. There seem now to be five mis- 
sionaries, thirteen male assistant missionaries, and twelve female assistants. 

The truly benevolent, but most eccentric Gossner, has gone to his reward. 
Good must have resulted from the sencUng forth of so many agents, even 
though ill adapted to the work. More good would have accrued, doubt- 
less, from a higher class of missionaries, and a more rational and Christian 
style of support. 

Gossner^s BUne y The American Missionary Herald, &c. 



THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSION. 

This Society wag instituted in 1836, with Dresden as its seat. 
The seat of direction was afterwards removed to Leipsic. Its eflforts 
have been chiefly turned to Southern Hindostan, to the occupa- 
tion of those fields in which the Danish missionaries had laboured. 
From a late report we learn that they have 8 stations, 6 missionaries^ 
67 assistants, 2,152 church members, and 890 scholars. They have 
also laboured as a society in New Holland. 

The Missionary Register; The American Missionary Herald, 



THE NORTH GERMAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society was formed in 1836. Hamburg, and afterwards Bre- 
men, was its seat. The Society had two leading stations — ^the one 
in the Telogoo country, Eastern Hindostan — ^the other in the Neil- 
gherries. A sad diminution in receipts led to the transference of 
the mission to the United States Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The responsibilities of the mission have been again assumed by the 
Premen Union; and the fleld of effort has called forth a large amount 
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leading 



Rajamundry, in Eastern Hindostan, and Ootacammid, in the Xeil- 
gfaerries. The last account gives twelve missionaiies. 
JTke American Musionary Herald; The AIiMsUmary Eeffiettr. 



THE NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY SOCIErY. 

This Society was formed in 1842. It has sent oat mismonaiies io 
the Zulus, in South Africa. The better to promote coloniaitioB 
and the arts of industry, as well as to secure stated and systematk 
instruction, an estate was purchased by the Society. There i» 
six agents of this Society in South Africa. 

The American Missionary Herald ; The Missionary BegisUr. 



THE SWEDISH (LUND) MISSION. 

This Society was established at Lund in 1846. Three years aftev' 
wards, two missionaries were sent to China. The fii4» of thw 
labourers was extremely sad. They were attacked by a band of 
pirates, on the year after theirarrival in the country, ^vrhen one til 
in the conflict, and the mind of the other became unhinged. Thft 
places of the fallen were afterwards filled. 



THE BERLIN MISSIONARY UNION FOB CHINA 

This Society was formed in June, 1850, during a visit of Dl 
Gutzlaffto Berlin. Dr. F. W. Krummacher was appointed premdent^ 
and Professor Lachs, secretaiy. The object of the Society is to send 
out European labourers, and to aid training institntiona IVoo 
the latest account three missionaries are employed by this Socie^* 



There are several local societies for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, which it scarcely falls to our province to describe, owing 
to their purely home operations. The fact is truly gratifying, thit 
there are so many associations on the continent of Elurope labouriiig 
zealously for the recovery of the lost sheep of the house of Israel 

The Society at Berlin was formed in 1822. The Bremenlebe 
Society, in 1839. The Rhenish Westphalia Union, in 184a The 
Hamburg- Altona, in 1844. The Hesse Cassel, in 1845. The Hcsw 
Darmstadt, in 1845. These are but a few of the many similar 
associations, and the interest in Abraham's seed is deep enin g tnd 
widening. 



PART IIL 

AMERICAN MISSIONS. 



THE AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

This Society was formally organized in June, 1810. It were wrong, 
however, to suppose, that up till this period America was ind5- 
ferent or inattentive to the claims of the Pagan world. For more 
than a century and a-half she had been engaged in successive and 
successful, though stray and desultory, eflforts for the convei-sion of 
the Indian tribes in lier own neighbourhood. 

Various associations of limited range started into existence about 
the beginning of the present century. The advocacy of these 
schemes difiused a large amount of valuable information upon the 
general subject, gave expression to the rapidly growing opinion of 
individuals, and went far to create a public and well defined senti- 
ment in favour of missions b* the heathen. 

The origin of the American Board indicates certain preparatory 
steps or processes, as under the guidance of a gracious over-ruling 
Providence. First of all, there was the establishment of the 
Theological Seminary of Andover, and the gift of Mr. Norris of 
Salem towards its support, under the conviction that the object 
which he had contemplated in the bestowal of his 10,000 dollars 
would be really and effectually secured by the education of mis- 
sionaries. In the year of the establishment of that seminary, or 
college, 1806, Samuel Mills entered Williams College, four years 
after his conversion, and with a reminiscence of early childhood 
deeply lodged in his mind. His mother's words, "I have consecrated 
this child to the service of God as a missionary," had been con- 
stantly before his mind since his conversion, and now he entered 
college with the view of honouring his mother^s piety, and giving 
effect to his own deeply cherished purposes. It is most natural 
that, under such influences, he should not only covet and court, but 
actually create opportunities for introducing and advocating his 
favourite theme among his fellow-students. Nor was his labour 
unrequited. In the following year we find Samuel Mills engaged 
with Gordon Hall and James Richmond in conversation and prayer 
upon the subject of missions, in the heart of a lonely glen. Great 
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surprise and gi-atification filled the heart of Samuel Mills, whom 
his mother had cousecmted in early childhood, on being told by hb 
two brother students that they had already devoted themselves to 
the cause of missions. A triple cord is not easily broken. These 
three earnest spirits — the full complement to which the Saviour has 
promised an answer to united prayer — ^formed, in the following year 
(1808), a private society in the college, with the view of securing 
** in the persons of its members missionaries to the heathen." There 
was one ai*ticle in the constitution of this society which prohibited 
its members from assuming any engagements which might interfere 
with their personal entrance upon the mission field. Much actioD 
could not be expected from students whose time was wholly absorbed 
with their academic exercises, and whose means were not in excess of 
their i>ersonal and pressing necessities. They did what they could, 
and rendered important service to the cause which they had deeply at 
heart by the republication of several important sermons,and by hold- 
ing correspondence with the more eminent of the American cleig^. 
In 1810, we find the three students at Andover Theological 
Seminary, and hailing with delight a kindred spirit, Samuel Nott, 
who had previously studied the question, and formed the same reso- 
lution. Several accessions were shortly afterwards made to their 
mission band, among whom were Adoniram Judson and Samad 
NewelL " There seemed now to be a movement of the Spirit^* 
says a student of that period, " turning the attention and hearts of 
the students in the seminary to the condition of the perishing 
heathen." The movement among the students had now acquired 
such importance that the faculty of the seminary were consulted. 
The scheme met with their cordial approval. In 1810, on the 25tli 
June, the professors met, according to arrangement, for conference 
with the Rev. Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, and the Rev. Samuel 
Worcester, of Salem. The decision of the conference was, that the 
time for active operations had arrived, and that the students who 
had devoted themselves to missionary work should make known 
their desires to the General Association of Massachusetts, which was 
shortly to meet at Bradford. Whilst on their way to Biadfoid, 
the Revs. Dr. Spring and Samuel Worcester resolved to attempt 
instituting " The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions," with many details as to the constitution. On the 28th 
June, the students — Messrs. Judson, Newell, Nott, and Hall- 
presented a memorial, stating their own willingness to engage in 
missionary labours, and asking counsel how to proceed, and where to 
look for co-operation and support. A committee was appointed to 
consider the subject in all its bearings, and to report the result of 
their deliberations on the following day. The report stron^y 
recommended the formation of a society under the name and with 
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the constitution which Messrs. Spring and "Worcester had privately 
arranged. The report was cordially adopted^ and commissioners 
were appointed. 

The first meeting of the commissioners was held at Farmington, 
Connecticut, on the 5th day of September. Mr. Worcester was 
elected corresponding secretary, and an address was prepared to 
interest Christians in the enterprise. The fact that four devoted 
youths were waiting for engagement, and ready to go where- 
soever the commissioners might appoint, was in itself a powerful 
appeal In the midst of the early difficulties, Mr. Judson was sent 
to England, to confer with the directors of the London Missionary 
Society, to propose concerted action; but the conference did not 
lead to union of effort. It was well that this was the result, for 
otherwise the American Board would have felt itself crippled by 
trusting to foreign support. 

In the summer of 1812, a deed of incorporation for the Board 
was obtained from the Massachusetts legislature. We find, from 
the second annual meeting, held in September, 1811, that 1,400 dols. 
had been received by the treasurer, that the four young students 
had been appointed as missionaries, and that the attention of the 
Board was being turned to the Burman empire, and the Indians on 
their own continent. Mr. Luther Rice next offered his services, 
and the Board could not decline acceptance. A deep interest 
had, however, been awakened, and, in the course of three weeks, 
above 6,000 dola were collected. The missionaries were ordained 
on the 6th February, 1812, in the Tabernacle at Salem. 

From that small and inauspicious origin, this Society has risen 
into a great power. Its annual receipts are now about 300,000 dols., 
and, in different parts of the world, about 400 individuals, and more 
than 200 native assistants, are engaged in its foreign service. The 
first annual meeting was attended by seven persons in a parlour ; 
now, the business extends over four days, and is conducted in several 
chapels and places of meeting. 

The organization of this Society is simple, and of a thoroughly 
catholic spirit. The officers of the Board are chosen annually, and 
meet weekly for the transaction of business. Honorary member- 
ship is secured by 50 dols. from a clergyman, and by twice that sum 
from a layman. The Board was at first £q)pointed by the General 
Association of Massachusetts, which is Congregational j but since 
that first election there is no preference given to any Christian sectk 
In 1831, of 62 corporate members, 31 were Presbyterians, 24 
Congregationalists, 6 Reformed Dutch, and 1 Associate Reformed. 
Of the 70 ordained missionaries of that period, 39 were Presby- 
terians, 2 Reformed Dutch, and the others Congregationalists. 
The missions are not under the control of ecclesiastical sects, but 
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are governed as comnmnities, where the majoriiy of the votes of 
the missionaries is decisiva The missions are not regarded as 
permanent, but as establi^ed to plant churches, to train them to 
self-support, and to engage them in the diffusion of the Gk)speL As 
a result of this wise decision, seminaries were opened for the tnuning 
of native teachers and preachers, and also for tiie education of girl^ 
who might engage actively in foreign service, or prove snitaUe 
partners to the missionaries. In the further carrying ont of their 
decision, and to secure all resources within themselves, the agents 
have laboured to bring unwritten languages into an intelligiUe 
form, that they might translate the Holy Scriptures into the ver- 
nacular of the countiy, and create a Christian literature. Thej 
have succeeded in reducing fifteen languages into a written form. 

Although the progress of this Society has been very remarkable^ 
exhibiting in finance an advancement firom under 1,000 dols., in 
1811, now to over 300,000 dols., it had its times of monetary emhA^ 
rassment. Up till 1S36, there had always been an income to cover 
the expenditure. Such was the zeal of the directors, and such their 
confidence in their constituents, that in four years, &om 1838, 
they sent out 185 new labourers. In 1836, it was announced 
that sixty-four missionaries were ready to go forth in the service 
of the mission, but that the Society was in debt to the extent rf 
39,000 dols. The influence of that meeting, and of the appeals whidi 
went from it to the rural districts, seemed at first to promise imme- 
diate and complete success, but the sanguine hopes were not realized. 
The embarrassment increased until, in 1838, the provision made 
for the several stations was lessened by 40,000 dols. The necessity 
was painful; it pressed hard upon many of the agents, and led 
to the suppression of schools, and of the operations of the printii^ 
press — ^in Ceylon alone to the dismissal of 5,000 children from ft 
sound Christian education. 

The season of embarrassment was the harbinger of brighter dajJ^ 
and of a wider interest in missions. The support of the Society 
had been diuwn almost exclusively from the larger towns, and dot 
the coimtry was enlisted. In 1838, business premises were secured at 
Boston ; and, a few yeai-s ago, the Society erected suitable buildio^ 
in that city. The Society has also vested funds, to the extent of 
nearly 100,000 dols., the interest of which is annually expended. 

We now glance at the different stations of this Society, and in 
the order of their establishment. 

India. 

The Indian etations of this Society are Bombay, Ahmednuggor, Sattft, 
Kolapur, Madura, Arcot, and Madras. Each separate scene nas proTod 
intensely interesting, and the only regret is that so little space can be 
furnished to fields which have yielded such precious harvests. 
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Bombay. — ^The first missionariefl were the Rev. Messrs. Adoniram 
Judson, Samuel Nott, Samuel Newell, Gordon Hall, and Luther Rice. 
They arrived at Calcutta in June 1812, and were followed bv other 
labourers within a few months. On their arrival they found tbat the 
country was involved in war, and that any attempt at entering upon 
A mission would be both foolish and hazardous. They were ordered to 
return in the ships which had brought them ; but the British government 
iifterwards modified the original onler, and permitted them to proceed to 
the Isle of France, as beyond the East India Company^s jurisdiction. 

There were many circumstances which plun^d the missionaries into 
•deep perplexity. Messrs. Judson and Rice jomed the Baptist Mission. 
Mr. Newell proceeded to the Isle of France, and in the course of the 
iroyage his wife had a daughter, and a double bereavement came upon the 
missionary. Messrs. Hall and Nott remained of the original company to 
Tvait an opening in India. Their laith and patience were severely taxed. 
They had not gone with Mr. Newell to the Isle ofFrance, in the hope of 
findinff a footing in Indxsi, They had furnished themselves with a passport 
from the Cidcutta police for Bombay, and after they had got their luggage 
on board the vessel, the command was given by the government that they 
«homld proceed to England by a ship which was about to set sail. The 
missionaries, however, remained on board unmolested ; but on arriving at 
£ombay they found that the presidency had been instructed to forward 
them to England. The governor, Sir Evan Nepean, to whose good 
offices we have formerly and repeatedly made reference, interceded for the 
recall of the order, and for permission being granted them to settle at 
Bombay, or to proceed to some other missionary sphere of labour. The 
opening of hostilities betwixt Britain and America presented an insuperable 
barrier. They went off secretly, however, to Cochin., on their route to 
Ceylon. "Whilst awaiting a vessel bound for Ceylon, a cruiser arrived with 
orders for them to return to the Bombay presidency. Sir Evan Nepean 
had felt not a little slighted by their secret removal, and feared lest it 
should be supposed that, from his desire to favour them, he had advised 
or aided them in that course. The missionaries defended the step which 
they had taken by pleading the governor's own command, yet deeply 
regretted any apparent want of respect towards their benefactor. Once 
more they were ordered off to England, and again they earnestly peti- 
tioned for liberty to prosecute their mission among the perishing popula- 
tion. At length liberty was granted, and, under God, it was. greatly owin^ 
to the decision and devotedness of the missionaries, and to the cordial 
patronage of Sir Evan Nepean. 

The difficulties which beset the opening of this mission were, doubtless, 
overruled for its advantage* One of the results was, that the men in power 
were most thoroughly convinced of the devotedness of the missionaries ; 
and a second, scarcely less important, was that the mission excited a deeper 
Hud more extended 4nterest throughout America than would have been fell 
in ordinary circumstances. But there was yet another cause which turned 
the eyes of Christendom to the American Mission in India. Mrs. Newell 
liad lost her infant, and had soon followed it into the eternal world. 

The resignation and cheerfulness of Harriet Newell, in the nineteenth 
year of her age, not only proved her piety and valour, but advocated the 
missionary enterprise. Her dying testimony proclaimed her joy at th*i 
thought of cutting upoa the glorious reward. Her messagjoa tA^^st 
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mother, and the members of her family circle, were deeply affecting, 
proving at once her own covenant relation to God, and her intense desire 
to meet them all in heaven. Her death was perhaps more useful to 
tiie cause of missions than even the prolongation of her deyoted life would 
have been. 

Messrs. Hall and Nott be^an their labours in Bombay early in ISH 
and were shortly afterwards jomed by Mr. Newell, and others from America. 
The sad delays which they encountered made them enter upon their 
labours with all the greater earnestness. Their great work was the sto^ 
of the Mahratta language ; and such was their progress, that in September, 
1815, they report, — ^^ We have made so much proficiency in the Mahntti 
language as to be able to enter upon the great work of preachkigtiie 
Gospel to the heathen. We have also commenced the work aC translation 
the Scriptures into the Mahratta language.** A few months later, and tiie 
cheering intelligence was reported, — '•^ We have translated a harmony of 
the Gospels, and several tracts, copies of which are now in carcidatifn 
among the heathen." In 1816, Mr. Bardwell and his wife joined tbe 
mission. A printing press was established, and the first issue was 1,500 
copies of an eight-page tract. This branch of labour increased, nnfH ddit 
prmting presses were in operation, with types in Marathi, Gttjanti, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Persic, Arabic, 2end, relhir, and English, as wefl 
as a typefoundry, a bookbinding establishment, and a lithographic pres; 
and the work done to other societies made this great institution no burdea 
upon the Society. In 1818, we read of eleven schools, with 600 boys ii 
attendance, and find the missionaries indulging in the most del^htfid 
prospects in consequence. In 1818, there were three stations : the fint, 
and chief, in Bombay ; the second, at Mahim, which had a populatkm of 
6,000 ; the third at Tannah, about twent3r-five miles from Bombay. The 
Island of Caranja, with its 10,000 inhabitants, was visited by the mis- 
sionaries. The schools shortly increased, until they were twenty-five m 
number, with 1,200 heathen, and 100 Jewish children. 

In 1821, Mr. Bardwell returned to Boston in delicate heakh. Durii^ 
this year also, Mr. Newell died of cholera. 

In 1822, the erection of a mission chapel was commenced at Bombay, 
at a cost of about 4,500 dols. The sum was raised in Bombay aiad Calcattt 
chiefly, which indicates the hold that the mission had taken of the popula- 
tion. Two Jewish schoolmasters, educated at the mission settlement, were 
sent forth with portions of Scripture in the Mahratta language, but after 
they had circulated about 2,000 copies, they were interdicted, as endangeriof 
the public peace by the exposure of Paganism. Mr. Nichols, of the Taanu 
station, died, afler labourmg most energetically for seven years, and bis 
place was most opportunely filled by a friesh remforcement. In 1824, the 
first female school was opened in that district of India. Gunga, the teacher, 
was considered fully qualified for that important work, but the school w» 
dispersed by the ravages of cholera, and, among others, the native teacher 
fell a victim. There was none to supply the place of Gunga, and the 
scheme was for the time abandoned, rhe education of the Hindoo gbb 
was afterwards resumed, but the strong prejudices made the work ex- 
tremely arduous, and the progress but small. 

Mr. If all died, in 1826, after eight hours* illness, from cholera. His 
last work was the preparation of an appeal to the American Christians, in 
behalf of the 12,000,000 people who speak the Mahratta. He had alM 
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united, and with all cordiality, in the formation of the '' Bombay Mis« 
sionary Union/' which comprised the missionaries of the Londob, Scottish, 
and American Societies. In 1827, the Union led to the formation of a 
General Tract Society, that all genuine Christians might make their pre- 
sence and Christianity felt in the East. 

In 1830, there were three deaths, one of the three being Mr. Garrett, 
the missionary printer ; and there were three arrivals from Boston. Several 
Hindoos were received into church fellowship, and a Christian Brahmin 
was married. The Society's funds were aided during the year hy the 
liberal grant of 5,600 dols. from the American Bible and Tract Societies, 
and by a legacy of 8,000 dols. from a resident in Bombay, Two years 
later, and i^er the missionaries had been in die country for twenty years, 
there were twelve female schools, with 230 pupils, and eighteen mixed 
schools, with 63 girls and 1,822 boys. During these twenty years, there 
had been printed at Bombay, by the American mission press, 13,000,000 
pages, including a Mahratta version of the New Testament. 

In 1847, the Old Testament was printed in Marathi by this Society. 

Ahmednuggur. — ^This station was commenced in December, 1831. 
There are fifty villages within twenty miles of it. On the foUowins year, 
an asylum was opened forthe disabled poor, and on a day observed oy the 
religious sects of Amei^ca for prayer for the conversion of the world, about 
one-half of the inmates of tnis asylum were heard exclaiming, ^^ What 
must I do to be saved?" In March, 1832, a church was organized, con- 
sisting of fourteen members — ten of whom were Hindoos. Babajee, the 
Bombay convert from Brahminism, was ordained an elder, and Dajeeba, 
also fh)m Bombay, was set apart to the deaconship. In 1833, there were 
twenty candidates for baptism, among whom was the aged mother of 
Dajeeba, who had bitterly lamented for a season her son^s perversion. 
Babajee died of cholera in 1833, and his removal was felt to be a severe 
loss to the mission. With a reinforcement of five new agents, in 1834 a 
school for orphan girls was established, which exhibited very pleasingly the 
charitable spirit of the Christian religion. In 1835, there were nine schools 
and 422 scholars. There was also a well conducted boarding school for girls. 

To prosecute the missionary work with success, as well as to secure the 
preservation of their own health, the missionaries had recourse to frequent 
and extended tours, and itineration upon a very large scale was needed, 
when it is remembered that this Society's agents were almost the only 
labourers among 2,000 towns and villages, with an aggregate population 
of about 400,000. They fixed also upon certain temporary stations, 
with the view of recruiting Hheir wasted energies, and yet continuing in 
active operation. 

In 1843, the opposition to Christianity assumed a new form, and showed 
itself without any disguise in Bombay. Some of the wealthy Hindoos 
printed a few of their most acceptable works in monthly parts. These 
works had hitherto been in manuscript, and were not much known to the 
general public. There were also weekly newspapers, and a monthly maga- 
zine of a notoriously anti-christian spirit. The pages were largely occupied 
with excerpts from the writings of Paine, Voltaire, and others. But the 
very opposition called attention to the Christian reli^on, and perhaps 
rendered far more efficient service than enthusiasm in its support could 
have furnished. Although the progress m regard to actual conversions 
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was punfiilly slow, there was a very manifest leavening of the public mind 
with Bible doctrine, which pointed hopefully into the foture. Nor have 
these hopes been blasted. 

Satara. — This station was commenced in 1848. It was soiTOunded 
by numerous villages, which offered fields for several labourers. At thk 
station the plan was tried of selling tracts and books, instead of carculatmg 
them gratmtously, as had formerly been done. The chanyge was ciowneS 
with such success that, in one year, 9,000 publications were eagerly ptff- 
chased. The missionaries had public discussions with the Parsees, in the 
presence of many hundreds, who went at eventide to worship the settiof 
sun or the rolling sea. These discussions extended at times to a coupkci 
hours beyond sunset, and the auditors greatly enjoyed the inteDectadi 
gladiatorship. 

In 1849, a law was passed bestowing e^ual rights upon all the subjeetiL 
This law protected converts to the Christian faith against the (dvu &• 
abilities and forfeitures which had hitherto accompanied ^eir religiooi 
change. About this time also caste was evidently ooginning to give wst, 
for wealthy citizens were sending their daughters to the public schoi^ 
The capacity and progress of the native females arrested the attention of 
the Governor- General of India, and secured his promise of oof^ 
co-operation in the wider extension of schools for ^Is. 

In 1852, a course of public lectures was delivered in the misnon chapdi 
and open discussion was not only allowed, but invited at the close of eaeb 
lecture. The discussions were reported in both Mahratta and English, 
and had a wide circulation, to the great benefit of the mission. During 
the year this station was painfully bereaved of the peculiarly acceptable 
labours of Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Burgess. 

The first convert at this station was Erishana Row, a Brahmin. Tin 
sight of a Brahmin Christian, or Christian Brahmin, attracted multitodei 
from immense distances, and led to much anxious conversation and deep 
solitary musings. There was about this time a strange though secret 
movement among the educated Hindoos, who resolved and banded 
themselves together to make war against some of their fooli^ custonUi 
such as caste, the opposition given to female education, and the marriage 
of widows. The members of this society were about 100 in number, 
had been chiefly educated at the government and missionary schools, hiA 
were somewhat divided in their counsel and tactics — some cohtentiii^ 
themselves with exposing Hindooism, and others arguing for Christiaiutf 
as an infinitely preferable, because more rational system. 

A chapel was erected by this mission in 1852. The exercises ven 
usually followed by a discussion on the truths advanced. Gk>od schoob 
were also found at this station. 

KoLAPOOR. — ^This mission station was opened in 1852, and was the 
centre of a population of about 550,000 souls. Mr. Wilder, the agent of 
the Society, was the first missionary who had been seen in this district 
The people sent a remonstrance to the king, and insisted upon his being 
immediately removed ; but when they grew into acquaintance with tbe 
man and his mission, all opposition vanished. 

Madura. — ^The Madura station was commenced in July, 1834. Madm 
is the city of the ancient Tamil kings, and the seat of Brahminical pride. 
There is a city population of 50,000, and within the district of Madura 
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there are about 1,300,000 inhabitants. The first missionaries, Messrs. 
Todd and Hoisington, came from Ceylon to Madura, and brought with 
them three native youths from the Ceylon boarding school. The Madura 
and Ceylon missions were most intimately associated, not only as connected 
"with the same Board, but also as labouring among peoples having the 
same language and religion. The agents of these missions wisely resolved 
to have a constant interchange of counsel ; and when it seemed necessary, 
for the sake of health, to exchange spheres of labour, and to work the 
printing press for both missions. Mr. Eckard and his wife left. Jaffna- 
patam in 1835, and connected themselves with the Madura mission. The 
missionaries soon discovered that idolatry had great power in Madura 
from the numerous priesthood resident in it, and the periodical pilgrimages 
made to it by tens of thousands. 

It was originally designed to make Madura a great central station, to 
plant schools in the adjacent villages, and to distribute the mission families, 
so that they might exhibit the Christian life to the surrounding and 
benighted masses. A school was opened upon the Lancasterian plan, and 
after the model institution at Calcutta, which had met with si^al success. 
Mr. Eckard devoted himself for a time to the care of the semmary, which 
was started with eighteen boys, some of them of high caste. The pupils 
were required to attend the Sabbath services. In 1836, Mr. and Mrs. 
Poor came from Ceylon, and ere that year closed there were thirty-five 
schools, with 1,149 boys and 65 girls. Madura became a great central 
sphere, and gave forth many ofishoots, such as Dindique, forty miles to 
tne north-west ; Sevagunga, twenty-five miles to the east ; Teroopoovanum, 
twelve miles to the south-east ; and Teroomun^alum, twelve miles to the 
north-west. At these, and the other sub -stations, there were excellent 
schools, and at least one devoted missionary. The work of education 
advanced very rapidly, so that, in 1840, there were 3,316 pupils, about 
one-third of whom could read with considerable fluency. 

The vast importance of this mission, and the facilities for indefinitely 
extending the sphere of its operation, led the missionaries to issue an 
earnest appeal, in 1841, for at least twenty additional agents. But the 
hopes thus cherished were not to be realized, for this branch of the fin^ds 
had been greatly diminished, and, instead of extending, there was a stem 
necessity for retrenchment. It was equally painful K>r the missionaries 
and the teachers to contemplate separation, on the ground of want of 
support. Some of the teachers prayed for liberty to continue their work, 
and offered to be satisfied with such a salary as, the funds would admit. 
The teachers held a conference on the subject, and the decision to which 
they came was expressed in the following terms: — "If a father have ten 
sons, and unfortunately lose half his property, will his sons allow him to 
turn away five of their number to starve, whilst the rest are supported in 
comfort? Ko! These sons will consent to live on less, and to have the 
parent divide the amount equally among them. This is our decision. We 
are each of us willing to live on rice congee, rather than to have any of 
our number dismissed." The devotedness of the teachers prevented the 
discontinuance of the schools. There was great lamentation over the 
necessary removal of Mr. Poor to Ceylon. The change, perhaps, pro- 
longed his days, but his health continued to decline until 1843, when he 
-was taken from the scene of labour to that of reward. 
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The influence of Christian missions led to the dissolution of the connec- 
tion betwixt idolati*}* and the government of British India, which devolved 
upon the Pagans the maintenance of their temples. Another important 
act was passed shortly afterwards, substituting a solemn statement, in the 
name of God, for the swearing over the sacred waters of the Gkuoges and 
upon the pages of the Koran. 

Whilst the missionaries were glad and grateful for the enactment of sodi 
laws, they were plunged into sore grief by successive and painful bereave- 
ments. Dr. Steele had died in 1842, Mr. Poor in 1843, and Mr. Waid 
had left for Madras. The cholera had made sad havoc of the populatioB, 
and had cut down the Rev. Mr. Dwight, Mrs. North, and IVIrs. Cheny, 
within a few days. The places of the fallen were promptly filled, so thit 
the work was not hindered. 

A strange circumstance occurred in the history of this mission in 1843. 
Twenty-five Popish families, representing 106 souls, living in thiM 
villages, placed themselves under the instruction and care of the miiBioa- 
urios. Whole viUages afterwards renounced their Paganism and Pope^, 
and professed themselves Christians and Protestants. The change cf 
creed in the viUases was openly avowed, and on a representation by the 
chief men, or by the personal signatures of the inhabitants. 

Dr. Scudder went to Madura, in 1847, to give to the mission the benefit 
of his medical knowledge. The missionaries, during 1847, entered upoi 
open hostilities against caste, and their first act was to suspend seventy- 
two members from church fellowship for countenancing that sin. Thef 
had never connived at caste, had alwa}'s reprobated its very existence^ 
but not until now had the^ offered this public and determined opposidoa. 
The step was attended with both difiSculty and danger, but great good 
flowed from it, although not by any means to its extinction. 

In 1851, Madura had 10 stations, and congregations in about 100 
villages, scattered over an area of 180 miles by 60, instead of a solitary 
and feeble station in 1836. In 1852, there were 9 regular churches, 
with an aggregate of 335 exemplary members, and 1,588 children under 
regular instruction. 

Madras. — ^The mission at Madras was commenced in 1836, with the 
view of making it a great printing establishment for the Scriptures and 
tracts in the Tamil language. Mr. Winslow and Dr. Scudder were the 
founders of the settlement. The population of the city and suburbs wn 
estimated at above 400,000. In 1838, the Board purchased the printing 
establishment of the Church Missionary Society, which contained eighteen 
printing j)resses, a lithographic press, a hydraulic press, and sixteen fountl 
of types in English, Tamil, and Teloogoo, together with a typefoundrr, 
and bookbinding apparatus. This purchase opened up a wide field for 
earnest and energetic action. In the very first year there were printed 
3,500,000 octavo pages of Scripture, and 2,500,000 duodecimo pages of 
tracts. There were also sixteen schools, attended by 485 pupils. 

In 1841, the mission had four preaching stations, and a congregatioa 
of betwixt 500 and 600. A site for a chapel was purchased at Raya- 
pooram, and 1,500 dollars subscribed for the erection. Mr. Winslow 
neld an evening service in a bungalow, belonging to a merchant, which 
brought out bitter persecution from the Romanists, who resorted to every 
possible method of disturbing the worship. When they were compiled 
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to keep the peace hy the ciTil aqthorilies, thej set fire to the bnngaloir. 
Mid, with the coDsumpdon of the place of meeting, their open entnitjr 
(waeed. The miaaiaiMiiee offered a reeolute and conasteiit oppoaition to 
caste and ite inflneDcea. 

Id 1S46, we find that tlie Gospel had exerted tuch & power, that an 
anti-niaeionar; eocietj/ waa organixed, which published tract* and a newa- 
paper to defeat Chratianitv. On one occasion it ia a^d that 8,000 peofjla 
assembled to see what could be done to prevent the progreas of Chris- 
tianity. They bad recourse to physical as well as intellectual measure*, 
and put several hoperul converts in irons. Mr. Scudder, son of the vener- 
able Doctor, was openly assaulted on the street. In defiance of the 
popular fury, the women sat down at the communion table along with 
their huabaods. 

In 1848, Dr. Scudder returned to Madras, after a few yeara' abaenee 
in hJB native land, which were greatly blessed to the deepenins of the 
Chiiatian interest in India, The year following his return beretl him of 
bia amiable and devoted wife. In 1850, the new Tamil version of the 
Bible was completed. The whole amount of printing at Madras, up to 
1852, or over lourtoMi years, was 319,408,221 pages. 

Abcot. — Arcot is seventy mites from Madras, and ta the c^itre of a 
large district. Mr. H. M, Scudder opened this mission in 18q0. He 
was renowned as a medical practitioner, and bad about filly padunts in 
daily attendance. He gave the spiritual the precedence of the physical, 
reading and commenting upon a portion of Scripture and engaging in 

Erayer, and then addreaaed himself to their bodily wiments. for the 
etter management of hb medical mission he established a dispensary, 
which Hindoo women frequently and largely visiwd, and to them there 
was no other way of access. In 1852, there were three sons of Dr. 
Scudder labouring at Arcot, and all of them had been born in India. 

A general view of the strength of this mission may be had from the 
following table, which, however, does not diatingnish betwiit asiittAnt 
' s and native agencies, ordained and unordiuned : — 
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Ckylon. — It Tvill be remembered that, owing to the difficulties witli 
'which the first band of missionaries were beset on their arriva] at Calcatta, 
Mr. Newell went to the Isle of France, where he lost his youthful and 
devoted wife, and afterwards proceeded to Ceylon. He did not stalls 
mission at Ceylon, but gathered much important information^ vUdi pared 
the way for subsequent operations. Mr. Newell waa enabled to certify, 
firom personal knowledge, that the English goyemment was friendly to 
missions — that there were only two languages apoken in the island — thtt 
the natives generally could read and write — that although there wen 
200,000 native Christians, they were grossly ignorant of Christianity — thtf 
about 100 schools were in operation — and that a missionary, by mastering 
the two spoken languages, might find his way to three millions of peopk 
He strenuously advocated an immediate occupation of Ceylon, as uen 
were only two missionaries there, — one from the London Sodety, nd 
another from the Baptist Society, neither of whom could speak the Tamil ; 
and that an acquisition of the Tamil would enable a missionary to speik 
to seven or eight millions upon the continent, which was easily acoessibli 
firom the island. 

In 1815 five missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Meigs, Richards, Bardwd^ 
Poor, and Warren, embarked for Colombo, which they reached in Marcht 
1816. Afler an experience of six months; Mr. Bardwellwent to Bomb^", 
Messrs. Richards and Meigs settled at Batticotta, and Messrs. Poor tnd 
Warren at Tillipally, both stations being in the province of Jafiba. Hief 
were cordially received by the governor, Sir Robert Brownrigg, lad 
by Sir Alexander Johnston, the chief-justice. At each of the statioaf 
upon which they fixed, there was a large roofless chapel, and a iiianie» 
with a glebe, or garden, of three acres, which had been the property of 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century ; and a gift was made of them ti 
the American missionaries by the British government. The climate thflf 
found to be salubrious. They repaired the buildings ; and amid mtoj 
traces of Portuguese Popery and Dutch Protestantism, they found pe* 
vailing ignorance. Their first great necessity was a printing press, il 
the only way of supplying the demand for books. 

Mr. Poor was able, within a year, to speak fluently in the Tamil, irfnA 
greatly increased the congregation, as well as added to their interest in tin 
truths proclaimed. Schools were opened at both stations, and new statiotf 
were firom time to time established. The liberation of the slave popnh- 
tion in Ceylon, which occurred almost simultaneously with the arrival of 
the missionaries, was an immense acquisition to the new mission, and ii 
mainly to be traced to the well-directea influence of Sir Robert Brownriggi 
the governor. 

Messrs. Warren and Richards failed in health, after little more than t 
year's arduous labours, and were under the painful necessity of setting n3 
for the Cape of Good Hope. The former died at that retreat, ana tfc* 
latter returned after a time to Madras. There was, therefore, only one 
labourer at each of the Ceylon stations. In 1818, Messrs. Miron Winslow, 
Levi Spaulding, and Henry Woodward, were ordained as missionaries ti 
Ceylon, and Dr. John Scudder, a young physician of great promise, joined 
them. In June, 1819, we find that reinforcement at Tillipally, and with 
only one sad event since their departure firom Boston,^*the death of Dr. 
Scudder's only child at Calcutta. Durmg the three years of this misaon 
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in Ceylon, fifteen schools had been established — nine at Tillipally, and six 
at Batticotta, with 700 pupils at the two stations. There was also a well- 
conducted boarding school. 

In 1820, Mr. James Garrett was sent to Ceylon, to superintend the 
printing press which had been for a time upon tne island. The ffovemor, 
Sir Robert Brownrigg, was unfortunately absent on the arriviu of Mr. 
Garrett, and the lieutenant-governor. Sir Edward Barnes, gave notice 
that there could be no increase of American missionaries in Ceylon, and 
that Mr. Garrett must consequently leave without delay. Memorials 
from the missionaries proved of no avail, and Mr. Garrett went to Bombay. 
This restriction lasted for eleven years, and might have blotted out the 
American Mission had there been great mortality ; but, providentially, all 
the missionaries were so strengthened that they continued in active service. 
The stations, however, were not so numerous as in other circumstances 
they might have been. Yet the desire of the missionaries was rather to 
occupy a limited sphere, under full cultivation, than to fritter away their 
energies by desultory movements over a lar^ area. The success of the 
American Board has proved that this policy is most judicious, and worthy 
of all admiration and imitation. 

Messrs. Winslow and Spaulding opened a station at Oodiville. Dr. 
Scudder settled at Fanditeripo, and Mr. Woodward joined Mr. Poor at 
Tillipally. Mrs. Poor died in 1821, and Mr. Richards in the same year, 
after a long season of sickness at Madras. In 1822, the missionaries con- 
templated the erection of a college or high school, for the education of 
Tamil youths for mission service ; but the plan was not sanctioned by the 
British government, and therefore they established a central school at 
Batticotta. The school, which was started as only a shadow of what they 
had earnestly desired, afterwards rose into great custinction, and furnished 
many for government situations, as well as teachers and preachers. 

The year 1824 was signalized by a great awakening. At Panditeripo, 
the station presided over by Dr. Scudder, there was deep conviction of sin 
-on the part of many, and an earnest desire for salvation. The boys at 
school rose from their beds at midnight, and called aloud for the Spirit of 
God; and twenty of them proved by their lives that they had experienced 
the new birth. There was no effort put forth to secure an excitement. 
' The old and honoured instrumentality of preaching, prayer, and Bible 
distribution formed the only means to which the missionaries had recourse. 
The work was not of man, but only and wholly of God. 

In 1831, the mission premises at Manepy were destroyed by fire. The 
personal property of Mr. and Mrs. Woodward perished, and the prophetic 
Pagans found in it an indication of the wrath of their gods. The female 
boarding school at Oodiville was eminently successful, so that few entered 
it without coining under religious impressions ; and of the many professors 
of the Christian religion none brought discredit upon the name of Christ. 

In 1882, the missionaries began to send out the young men of the 
seminary to visit from house to house, and distribute tracts. During this 
year a theological class was instituted, and it was instantly joined by 
thirty students, who had completed their curriculum at the seminary. 
This was the first great step towards securing a native and efficient 
ministry. 

In 1833, Mrs. Winslow died, and in great joy. The two heroines, 
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Mn. Newell and Mn. Winslow, by their self-oonsecration, reared for them* 
selves a laatiog monument, upon which many have gazed with admiration. 
It cannot be known to man how much the memoin of theie exceUent 
sisters in faith and work have influenced the 3roung of both sexes towards 
the service of Christ in the missionary enterprise. 

Towards the close of 1834, and onwards until 1837, the Hussion vu 
pnraciouBly and exteomvely blessed. In 1837, from a failure of funds, fcfftr* 
five students were dismissed from the seminary at Batticotta, and ogtt 
from the female school at Oodiville. The dispenuon of the schools toU 
sadly upon the numerical strength of the congregations, and drew from ik 
missionaries the sad compliant : ^^ We could have wished that Ghristiiv 
in America could have turned aside for a day from buying and selling sad 
getting gain, to see these forty*five boys, as they lefl the aaminary to gl 
bsfik to uieir heathen homes.*' Abbut 170 schools were suppressed, m 
above 5,000 scholars were deprived of the untold blessing of a soaii 
education. America had suffered severely, and the finanoee of the Boiri 
were injured in consequence. When the voice of lamentation came fioa 
Ceylon, a new interest was excited, and in many new quarters, and d^ 
schools were partially resumed after a dreary and painful intervaL 

In 1841, it was attempted to make the educational establishment it 
Batticotta, at least in part, self-supporting. The youtha were now » 
quired not only to furnish their own clothing, but to give an entrance (bb, 
and to find security for the payment of their board during the amot 
The change brought a better class of pupils to the seminary. 

In 1847, the Brahmins, the highest caste, who had uniformly reailii 
the school education, were losing their influence, whilst the lower, bat 
educated grades of the people, were acknowledged as their superion, id 
were call^ to fill government offices. In 1849, the governor of Cejim 
visited the mission stations, and on his return gave the following cbeeriD| 
report : — ^^ His excellency cannot omit to dwell with peculiar saSia&crios 
on the pleasure afforded him by his personal in8]3ection of the great ednc^ 
tional establishments, which are the distinguishing characteristics of thi 
northom province. To these noble volunteers in the cause of Ob» 
tianity and education, the gentlemen of the American mission, who, h 
their generous self-devotion in a foreign and distant land, have prodocM 
so marked an improvement in the scene of their labours, his exeeUss^ 
feels that he should pay a special tribute of gratefiU aclmowledgiBait 
He is glad to hail, in this dedication of American enterprise and Ameiicii 
charity to the work of civilizing and enlightening a distant depeodeDCf 
of the British crown, one more tie of kindred with the great nsUoi 
that sends them forth — one more pledge that between the old and tks 
new England there can henceforth be only a generous rivalry ia tki 
cause of knowledge and truth." 

£Vom 1816 to 1852, there had been 60 agents in Ceylon, of wIiob 
18 had died, and as many had, from failing health, retired from tbi 
mission. The native assistants were 121-H)f whom were, 2 preadio^ 
28 catechists, 4 school superintendents, 8 secular agents, 65 Chriitttf 
teachers, 15 printers, and 4 writers. There were, ^udoi, 32 teacberii 
noounally Christian, but not fully certified. There were 77 Temacnhr 
schools, with 72 males and 11 female teachers, and 8,963 scholars; siul 
9 English schools, with 11 teachers, and 279 pupils. The stations 
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Tillipally, Batticotta, Oodiville, Manepy, Pandxteripo, Chayagacheny, 
Varany, and Oodoopitty, with nearly 400 members, and 67 baptized 
children. 

For several yean there has been a " Native Evangelical Society " in 
Jafiha, to excite a missionary and benevolent spirit. l%is society supports 
a catechist at Varany, and a large school in the Island of Delfl, besides 
sending occasional remittances to the American Board. 

One great and glorious result has flowed from the missionary operations 
in Ceylon — the way is open for proclaiming the Gospel ; and there is 
now no necessity for either attacking idolatry, or acting on the defensive 
against its assaults. The native churches which, during these forty yean, 
have been formed out of the seminaries, have membere trained in the 
knowledge, faith, and experimental acquaintance with the truths of the 
Bible. It is not without cause, therefore, that the brethren of the American 
Board look with greater confidence to their steadfastness, than to a com- 
pany of adults who had just been severed from their idolatrous practices, 
and with much of the old leaven remaining in their breast& 

North America. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Board in 1816, a report was sub- 
mitted relative to a mission among the Cherokee Indians, chiefly in the i 
State of Georgia. In 1817, the I^v. Mr. Kingsbury arrived at Chicks- 
manga, in the Cherokee country, and was joined in a few months by the 
Kev. Messrs. Hall and Williams. The station was called Brainefd, in 
honour of the devoted missionary of that name. Little more than a year 
elapsed ere they had a mission-house, a school-room, with forty-seven 
Cherokee children, and forty acres of land under cultivation. 

In 1818, a mission was commenced among the Choctaws, by Messn. 
Williams and Kingsbury, from the Brainerd station, and the station watf 
<»nlled Eliot. In a few months they had eleven lo^ cabins, a mill, stable, 
storehouse, and other buildings ; and had cleared eleven acres of land, 
besides making suitable fences and passable roads. During this vear also, 
preparations were made for beginning a mission among Uie Cnickasaws 
vhose country lay between those of the Cherokees and the Choctaws. 

The report for 1820, after so very short an experiment, speaks of twenty 
Dfiembers at Brainerd, of a school of eighty youths at Eliot, and of the 
Choctaw chiefs contributing about 2,000 dols. annually towards the main- 
tenance of the mission. In 1821, Mr. Elizur Butler, M.D., and Rev. Mr. 
Potter, arrived at Brainerd, which had now three sub-stations — at Talo« 
iieney, Chatooga, and Creekpath. The last mentioned place was the scene 
of a wonderful family conversion. David Brown, a Cherokee oonvertf 
went to visit his sick father, conversed with him fbeely and aflectionatety 
upon religion, and conducted family worship, and was joined by his sister, 
Catherine, also a convert. The &thcr and mother, three daugfatera, and a 
daughter-in-law, were turned to God by that ever-memorable visit. Thiir 
iamily circle of weight souls was brought to rejoice over the knowledge and 
embrace of Christ. 

In 1823, we find an extension of the Cherokee mission. Catherine 
Brown, to whom we have already referred, died, after being not only 
consistent but ornamental to the Christian faith over five yean. Four 
brothers, of the name of Sandere, their mother and idsters, and the wives 
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of two of the brothers, were received into the church, and made a dedics- 
tion of their households, which, with themselves, numbered twenty-one 
souls. The scene was truly imposing, and drew tears from manj ejei. 
The Mayhew station suffered a sore bereavement by the death of Mn. 
Kingsbury, who had laboured much in the Lord, and yet, on her dying bed, 
had for her only regret that she had done so little. There were tvo 
laws passed during this year — the one against intemperance, and the other 
against infanticide. 

But, for the sake of greater clearness, we now proceed to give a brief 
account of the missionary operations among the different tribes of the 
North American Indians. 

The Cherokees. — The mission was started, as we have seen, m 1917. 
A subsidiary but most important object was contemplated by the establidi- 
ment of this mission — to promote among the Indians the arts of civilised 
life, as well as to make them acquainted with the truths of Christianity. 
The President of the United States instructed the Secretary-at-War to 
ofier the missionaries every encouragement. The agent for Iii^an affidn 
was commissioned accordingly to erect a suitable school-house, and a hooR 
for the teacher, in such a locality as should be deemed eli^ble ; and to 
eive the same assistance among the Choctaws, the Cbickasaws, and tte 
Creeks. Because of this patronage a plantation was purchased, and pubEe 
factories and private dwellings were erected. It was soon found that the 
Indian children were very active — that they prepared their lesstms with 
despatch and accuracy, and went through their prescribed portions of 
manual labour with great zeal. 

But a few vears elapsed until the Cherokee mission in the Sontiun 
States had eiglit stations, which were ori^nated in the following otdBt:^ 
Brainerd, 1817 ; Carmel and Creekpath, 1820 ; Hightower, 1822 ; Will- 
town and Haweir, 1823 ; Candy's Creek, 1825 ; New Echota, 1827, 

Brainerd was situated on the 35th parallel of latitude, and seven mOes 
south-east of Tennessee River, and in the Tennessee district. Hif^htower 
was eighty miles south-south-east. Willstown fifty miles soutb-west, rod 
Haweir sixty miles south of Brainerd. Carmel was within the district 
of Georgia, being forty-six miles north-west of the Chataboochee river. 
Creekpath was within the State of Alabama, four miles^ south of the 
Tennessee river. Hightower was in Georgia j Willstown in Akbami; 
and Candy's Creek in Tennessee. 

The better to secure the great objects of the mission, the missionaries irere 
accompanied by male and female teachers, and by artizaas. There were 
many boarding schools, as well as village seminaries. In 1824, we fiwl 
thirty labourers — some cultivating the ground, and others teaehino the arte 
of industry, in addition to the ordinary appliances of teaching anS preach- 
ing. Great attention was given to the habits of the children at sdiool, 
so that thev might go forth enamoured of social proprieties, and exert a 
salutary innuence upon the population at large. The girls were caro- 
fiilly trained in the arts of aomestic management, so that they might 
prove exemplary housewives, and bequeath the rich legacy of indoetiy 
and frugality. 

It can easily be imagined that it was no easy task to superintend sudi 
varied and extensive operations, and especially among a people who were 
grossly ignorant, and not very easily convinced of the necessity or pro- 
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priety of every new propoeaL It was found necessary, after a long and 
somewhat painful experiment, to simplify their machinery, to have no more 
agents at a place than were absolutely necessary to wort it with efficiency, 
jmd to keep the minds of the missionaries as free as possible from secular 
and distracting anxieties. 

The invention of a form of alphabetical writing was hailed as of great 
importance. The inventor, George Guess, was a Cherokee, and had no 
knowledge of English, either as a written or spoken language ; yet be got 
hold of the principle that marks or characters could be employed to signify 
sounds. With symbols, partly borrowed from the English, and partly of 
his own invention, he entered upon a correspondence with his friends. 
Many young Cherokees travelled great distances to learn the art of letter- 
writing. Ine inventor did not put his light under a bushel, or seek to 
make it yield a golden harvest. He gave all applicants a perfect know- 
ledge of his art m three days, and away the youn^ adepts went to their 
distant homes, rejoicing in their new methoa of miparting thoughts, to 
surprise their friends, and to initiate them into the same delightful and 
easy art. It is questionable if George Guess has ever been surpassed as an 
expert teacher of penmanship, and when the pupils required to be taught 
the very alphabet. 

In 1825, the Rev. Samuel Worcester joined the Brainerd station. The 
schools were admirably conducted, and the pupib discovered great pro- 
ficiencye Indian boys,. within half a-year, were spelling their way through 
English books ; and when the arbitrary character of the language is con-, 
sidered, and that it was a foreign language to the Cherokee youths, 
the progress is amazing. In this year, also, and as an evidence of the 
advancing civilization, trial by jury was established, and conducted with 
solemnity. The national council gave grants of money to secure a printing 
press, with English and Cherokee types, and also to establish a public 
school. 

In naming the stations in the Cherokee mission, reference was made to 
the states or districts in which they were situated. This tribe of Indians 
was found in several states, and the boundaries of their properties became 
an intricate and difficult question. The national authorities had hitherto 
admitted the right of the Indians to the country of their sires, unless they 
had sold portions of the land : " The only way in which this inheritance 
can be alienated is by treaties fairly and honourably made, and with the 
full assent of the present owners." Such was the decision of the national 
government. There had, however, been lar^e districts sold by the Indians 
to the United States ; and all that remained to the Cherokees was about 
12,000 square miles, or about 8,000,0p0 acres. This territory lay in 
different states, and in 1825 the Cherokee population was estimated at 
about 14,000. 

In 1827, Mr. David Greene had come from the parent Society in Boston, 
to inspect the several stations and report. He found almost all the adult 
population able to read their own language, with the help of George 
Guesses alphabet. There was also the most marked improvement in dress, 
dwellings, manners, and industry. The men were managing good farms, 
and their wives and daughters were spinning and weaving cotton. There 
were 160 members in the churches, and 500 children in the schools. Such 
success has rarely been witnessed after an experiment of only ten years. . 
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At all the stations there was steady and moat encouraging progren. 
At D wight there was scarcely a family without some conyerts. At this 
station Major Duval, a United States agent, testified that a sinele school 
for girls had done more to ameliorate the condition of the InSans tluo 
the annual government distribution of clothing and of agricultoral im- 
plements. 

llie Cherokee mission being the fint of the American Board, and » 
very successful, excited great interest. That interest became all the mon 
intense when the report went abroad, in 1828, that measures were m con- 
templation for the removal of that tribe from their inherited, and of late 
years, well-cultivated soil. The Cherokees displayed the greatest anzietjto 
retain their much loved patrimony, and dreaded and deprecated then: exile 
to a land to which they could have no attachment. In 1830, a treaty vtf 
framed betwixt the United States government and the head men of tbe 
Cherokee tribe for their removal. The majority of the Cherokees wen 
sternly opposed to the compact. The natives at large were revolving ^ 
subject most seriously, and the secretaries of the American Board intre- 
duced several telling sentences in their yearns report, referring to tbe old 
treaty of more than forty years* standing, which guaranteed the in^oli- 
bility of the territory and government of the Cherokees, and declaring tiufe 
the few who had consented to remove, fancied that they could not remaii 
in perfect safety. In the same spirit, Mr. Worcester, one of the misioB- 
aries, addressed a member of the Cherokee deputation at Washington, de- 
scribing the progress of Cherokee colonization, and depicting the feeUnp 
' of the people over the threatened expulsion from the soil of Uieir fathen. 

In spite of these sadly distracting influences, the teaching, preadiiiig 
and pnnting operations were continued, and in all regularity. A SundiT 
school union was formed, a hymn-book was printed, and also the Gospd 
of Matthew, and several portions of the Old Testament. There wae 
besides a newspaper, called The Cherokee Phoenix, 

The change upon the people was great — so ^at that, in 1830, tbe 
secretaries report the mass of the people as having extemaUy embraoecl 
the Christian religion ; and that intemperance, the bane of ail missioiSi 
and especially among the Indians, has been wisely checked, and that i^Kii- 
tuous liquors have been excluded from all public assemblies. 

The threatened evils began to make their appearance in 1831. Tie 
Cherokee government was but a name ; the assembling of thdr council 
was prohibited ; their laws were declared useless, and the magistrates wore 
threatened with summary and severe penalties if they enforced them; 
spirituous li<][uors were freely circulated; and soldiers were found throofih- 
out the territory plundering property, and dragging off to prison all wl» 
protested against the vile usurpation ; the land, which they looked npos 
as their own, was claimed by others, and their immediate enulsion mi 
openly threatened. The results were most dbtressing. The simple 
people were driven to despair, and few cared to cultivate the land frofli 
which they might soon be driven ; whilst many sought comfort in tlw 
spirituous liquors which were cunningly and wickedly introduced "nwf 
the unsophisticated and truly industrious population. 
^ A still darker cloud overshadowed the Cherokee mission ; for the mie- 
sionaries were not only prevented from attempting to stem the tide of 
corruption, but were carried off to prison. Early in 1831, the miasionanfli 
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Ht tbe four stations in the territoiy claimed by Georp;ia, were served with 
copies of an enactment, which decbured that all white men found within 
the state after the following March, without having sworn allegiance to 
the state, would be sentenced to the penitentiary and hard labour for not 
less than four years. To have taken the oath would have declared the 
claims of Georgia valid ; and to leave the people without guides, was a 
step for which they were not prepared, and therefore they resolved to 
remain as they were, and to run the risk of all consequences. Up to the 
12th day of March no action was taken upon the new enactment ; but 
on that day a band of soldiers arrested the three missionaries, Messrs. 
Proctor, Worcester, and Thompson. The fourth, Mr. Buttrick, was 
absent at the time. It was proved at the trial that the missionaries were 
tinder the United States government, and therefore not amenable to 
Georgia. Their liberation was accordingly demanded and granted, and 
th^ returned to their scenes of labour. 

The governor of Georgia entered into a correspondence with the Pre- 
sident of the United States, which brought out the declaration that the 
missionaries were not agents of the government. The governor imme- 
diately despatched letters to the missionaries, requiring their removal 
within ten da^s, unless they wereprepared to swear allegiance to Georgia. 
Messrs. Buttrick, Proctor, and Thompson, resolved to remove with their 
families. Mr. Thompson had afterwards visited his old station, when he 
was arrested and most savagely treated, even to being hun^ in chains, as 
well as to being locked up in a wretched prison. Mr. Worcester, Dr. 
Butler, and others, were cruelly used by the soldiers, both upon the march 
and in prison, and were sentenced to four years' hard labour in the peni- 
tentiary. At the prison door they were offered liberty, upon the condition 
that they would swear fealty to Georgia, or immediately remove from the 
state, i^ine white men secured their liberty upon these most degrading 
terms. Dr. Butler and Mr. Worcester could not so easily make conscience 
bend to physical comfort, and were committed to the penitentiary. 

A writ of error was granted by the justices, and the case was ably 
argued before the Supreme Court of the United States. The decision 
declared the recent enactment of Georgia at variance with the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and ordered the immediate liberation 
of the imprisoned missionaries. The Supreme Court of Georgia was most 
unwilling to obey the mandate, and tried various methods to evade the 
humiliation of having committed so grievous an error, and by private 
solicitations ^ot the missionaries to promise to withdraw all further pro- 
ceedings. The liberation was granted on the 14th January, 18d3i and 
Dr. Butler and Mr. Worcester returned to their former spheres of labour, 
afVer being sixteen months in prison. In proof of their devotedness, they 
daily read the Scriptures to the prisoners, and prayed with them, preached 
regularly to them for several months, and were rewarded by beholding 
many awakened to the consideration of their spiritual condition. 

During that long and dreary interval of sixteen months, there was no 
religious service at the four stations in Georgia ; and in the other states 
the fears of the Indians operated most prejudicially to any decided pro- 
gress, and even to vigorous or sustained effort. Prior to the liberation of 
the missionaries, the Cherokee lands in Georgia bad been surveyed, and 
distributed in small farms to the whites, and the Georgian laws were in^ 
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force, and administered by Georgian magistrates. In 1834, the wbite 
settlers ' outnumbered tbe native Indians, so tbat the ceduig of tbe land 
was only a question as to time. The nefarious arts plied by the whites 
to render the Indians intemperate and proHigiite, were doubtless to lessen 
their moral and material power, and thereby to pave the way for thdr 
easier acquiescence in an unconditional transfer of their patrunony. Li 
December, 1835, the whole land was surrendered for 600,000 doDan; 
the sum of 650,000 dollars was given to meet the expenses of ihdr re- 
moval to a territory west of the Mississippi ; and the treaty bomid ihea 
to abdicate within two years. There was an earnest protest lodged 
against the compact, as contrary to the will of the majority of the pei^; 
but no attention was paid to it. 

When the time fixed by the treaty arrived, the 23d May, 1838, tibe 
military commenced their work of expulsion ; but, because of the extrene 
heat, the complete evacuation was not effected till the following antnmi. 
On the 19th Aujnfust, the Lord^s Supper was observed for the last time it 
Brainerd, and with much deep feeling, as they were just about to enugnte 
to a territory in which they had no personal or ancestral interest. The 
emigrants, about 16,000 souls, were ranged into fourteen companies; iid 
amid many inconveniences and privations, which cut off by death a 
average of fourteen a-day, they reached their new settlement after a dreuT 
travel of about five months. They were sadly reduced in numbers, aaa 
greatly embittered in spirit towards those who had actively engaged ii 
negotiating the sale of the old and endeared soil. At the close of a comdl, 
held shortly after their arrival, Major Ridge and his son, and £&f 
Boudinot, were put to death by an indignant people, for having taken 
part in the treaty which made them exiles. Mr. Boudinot had long acted 
as the editor of the Cherokee Phoenix, 

The cupidity of civilized states has often embarrassed missionary open- 
tions, and gone to decimate, almost to annihilate, the aborigines. Baidji 
however, has there been witnessed more systematic spoliation than in the 
case just reviewed. The worst feature of the tortuous line of policy, im 
the attempt to debauch the Indians by the introduction of spintaoos 
liquors among a comparatively sober and most industrious popnlatioB. 
Although a fiBw leading men were inveigled to consent, the mass of the 
people were strongly opposed to parting with the land which they hsd 
inherited. The work of civilization was advancing with amazinc rapidity^ 
until this time of disaster came upon the mission. The arts of ^nsbandij 
had taken the place of living by the chase. The slow process of the hoe 
had been superseded by the use of the plough. The territory was pff* 
celled out in farms, and was well cultivated. The farm steadings wen 
ample and well stocked. We read of the Cherokees possessing 7,^ 
hoi-ses, 22,000 cattle, 46,000 swine, 2,500 sheep, 172 waggons, 31 miUi, 
62 smitheries, finished and well kept highways, and fdso 762 looms, 
and 2,488 spinning wheels. The fields grew the cotton, and female 
industry turned it into articles of apparel. Some of the better conditioned 
Cherokee families had their sons arrayed in English broad cloths, and 
their daughters in silks. The Cherokee dwellings varied from the humble 
log house to the spacious brick mansion. Traditional and superstitiou 
usages had lost their hold of the public mind, and were rapidly disappea^ 
ing. The family relation was honoured, and the old order of polygamy 
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was being regarded as a thing of the past. They had an organized form 
of government, with the three branches— legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial — carefully prepared laws, and trial by a jury of reputable men. It 
was sad, indeed, that the State of Georgia should, with all its professed 
enlightenment, and in such an advanced age, have dispersed this thriving 
mission, by coveting and taking possession of the territory of the Cherokee 
Indians. 

We now turn to the new settlement of the Cherokees to the west of 
the Mississippi, llie reorganization (^ ihe nnmoa, and the presenratioii 
of concord among a people who felt themselves involuntary and pi Tj tesli n g 
exiles, involved serious difficulties, and required great wisdom on the part 
of the missionaries. Happily, the agents of the American Board were 
equal to the emergency. The morals of the people were sadly dete- 
riorated by the influx of white men ; and but for this moral degradation, 
cleverly but wickedly accomplished, the poor Indians might not have lost 
their patrimony. The same evils followed them to their new settlement. 
The lar^e sums of money promised for the surrender of the soil were no 
sooner in their possession than a company of white men arrived with 
immense quantities of spirituous Ijquors. for which, alas 1 they found only 
a too ready market. Many of the Indians sold their claims against the 
government for the immediate possession of *■*• the liquid fire." Scenes of 
fearful dissipation followed, until the agent of the United States was 
driven, by a regard to the public peace, to interdict all future traffic in 
strong drink, and to enforce the old law which had formerly prevented so 
much evil. 

Several stations were reared in course of time — the principal of which 
were Dwight, Fairfield, Parkhill, and Honey Creek. Religious services 
were regularly conducted, and to gradually increasing congregations. A 
time of general awakening followed, which furnished many hopeful con- 
verts, and yielded as its fruits a marked improvement in external things. 
The social relations and duties of life were more respected, and the people 
came into the possession of increased worldly comforts. !Not only were 
their dwellings improved, and their farms enlarged and better cultivated, 
but the education of the young received more attention. The schools at 
the stations produced men of mark, whose career reflected honour upon 
the education supplied by the mission. We read of well trained clerks 
for mercantile pursuits, of a national secretary, of a district judge, and 
of others filling high spheres, who had received all their education at the 
I>wight seminary. 

There was, for a considerable time, much mutual jealousy betwixt the 
new settlers and the old residents. There had been not a little crimin- 
ality introduced to the new region by the vitiating influences which had 
in some cases been successfully employed upon the Indians prior to their 
removal. Afler some outbreaks, plunder, and bloodshed, they fixed upon 
a form of government, and framed laws for their guidance. The pro- 
gress of the mission was greatly retarded by the disunion which prevailed. 

It cannot be doubted that the hindrances to missionary labours and 
successes among the Cherokees originated with the whites rather than with 
the Indians. The distracting and dangerous trials through which that 
mission passed, both in the old and new settlements, makes its very 
survival a mor^ miracle. Had the cause not been of God, and graciously 
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owned by Him, it must have perished. The missionaries were pmdenf 
as well as pious, and to this fact may, humanly speaking, be toiced the 
preservation of the mission. Dr. Butler and Mr. Worcester, hsmg 
fiuffered even to imprisonment in their labours among the Indians, went 
with them to their new settlement, and wielded a wise and poweiftl 
influence. 

The Cherokees are still numerous, being about 18,000 souls, and nradi 
in advance of all other Indian tribes in general education and indnstry. 
Intemperance, the bane and destroyer of Indian tribes, has not taken the 
same hold upon the Cherokees as upon others. There is abont one-sixth 
of the entire population pledged to entire abstinence from strong drink; 
and the people generally are opposed to the traffic being introduced into 
their settlement. 

The Cherokee mission press has been wrought to greal advantage. Li 
1844, it had produced 5,000 copies of the Acts of the Apostles, 6,000 copies 
of Matthew s Gospel, 5,000 copies of selected Scripture passages, 5,000 
copies of a tract against the use of strong drink, 5,000 copies of a Christiffl 
Almanac, &c. In 1850, there were 22 free public schools at the statiou, 
and a boarding school at D wight. The printing for that year had amounted 
to 1,354,000 pages. The latest accounts give — 5 chief stations, 5 mis* 
sionaries, 10 assistant missionaries, 4 native helps, 237 church memben^ 
and 149 scholars. 

The Choctaws. — We have already glanced at the formation oftl« 
mission, in 1818, among the Choctaws, and have learned its earlier histoiy. 
It will be remembered that the name given to the first station was EHot^ 
in grateful remembrance of the apostle to the Indians. Other eight sti- 
tions were afterwards occupied, and so situated as to bring the whole trflw 
within the influence of the varied appliances of the missionary enterpriac. 

At a very early date in the history of this mission, there appeared, as tlie 
fruits of Christian cirilization, a strong desire for education, good honses, 
wise government, and the faithful execution of laws. The old and accoised 
appetite for strong drink, which had wrought such havoc among the tribe, 
by degrees lost its hold, until the Choctaws became a proverbially sober 
and industrious people. The direct results of Gospel labour in the confC^ 
sion of souls were long delayed, and tried both the faith and the patienee 
of the labourers. At the lapse of about ten years, the first nnits of 
the coming harvest were gathered. In 1827, the school at Eliot had 
thirty-eight native pupils, lar advanced in their education ; and the samd 
report as to progress and proficiency came from all the schoofe of the 
mission. Xiue persons were admitted to the May hew church <}urinvthii 
year. In August, 1828, the Choctaws, over a large district, became^oooo 
cerned about spiritual things. Indifference gave place to eamestness, and 
many old and embittered enemies of the Gospel publicly testified tbeir 
friendship. As in almost all awakenings, the work appeared among the 
most hardened. Fierce warriors became weeping penitents, and anxioralr 
inquired about the way of salvation. Tne people abandoned tbeir 
heathenish dances and orgies, and assembled for conversation and prayer. 
The only sound now heard in the solemn assemblies was the deep-dnini 
sigh or convulsive sob. Many a prayer rose from lips which were wont to 
utter every species of blasphemy and impurity. The first and deli<^htfbl 
result of this awakening was the domestic education of the young. & tiM 
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» course of about two years, above 300 Choctaw Indians were received into 
the fellowship of the church, after the most satisfiictory evidences of their 
conversion. 

In 1829, the chief of a large district resolved to annul the law againft 
the introduction of whisky for the space of two months, that himself and 
others might indulge freely, and without fear of punishment. This attempted 
abuse of power led to the forfeiture of his office, and made many tnink 
seriously oi the great evil which had thus impended them. 

In 1829, another evil arose, which was not so easUy remedied. The 
United States government had set covetous eyes upon the Choctaw terri- 
tory, and resolved to make the tribe remove to the west of the Mississippi. 
The Choctaws possessed as solemnly framed treaties as the Cherokees ; 
but they were set at nought, with a sovereign contempt of all that was 
honourable. The Choctaws were bitterly opposed to removal ; but their 
courage soon failed, and under the feeling that resistance was of no avail. 
The treaty was drawn up by a Methodist missionary, and was sifi:ned by a 
considerable number. Dr. Tally^s part in the drawing out of this treaty 
was most unwise, and exerted a bad influence upon the cause to which he 
had devoted his life. Some of the chiefs who had uniformly opposed 
Christianity, as destructive of their nationality, now spoke out freely, and 
stirred up the patriotic feeling of the unreflecting Choctaws against the 
new religion which would make them exiles. The enemy triumphed for a 
time, and traced evil in all its forms to the new religion. The first resolu- 
tion which the hostile parties adopted was to regard all Christians as 
ineligible to the office of rulers, and consequently several district officials 
were forthwith declared degraded. The law of Sabbath observance was 
pronounced null and void, and old sports and dancing scenes were revived. 

The treaty framed by Dr. Tally was not ratified by the United States 
government, and therefore was not binding, A few months afterwards, a 
deputation from the government arrived among the Choctaws, with the 
view of quietly inducing them to part with their territory, and to remove 
to the west of the Mississippi. The Choctaws appointed a council or com- 
mittee of sixty, twenty from each of three districts, to consider the whole 
subject and report. Their report was opposed to all treaties and nego- 
tiations about their land, and was all but universally approved. On the 
following day, the commissioners from the govearnmuent assembled the few 
who remained — the mass of the people having returned to their own homes, 
under the belief that the matter was terminated — and by threats and pro - 
mises induced them to sign a' treaty. The indignation was deep and 
universal when the report went abroad that their land was sold ; and the 
chiefs who had taken part in the compact were immediately stripped of 
office, and others were appointed to their places. 

The treaty provided tnat the Choctaws should remove to the west of 
the Arkansas territory, one half in the autumn of 1 832, and the other half 
within a year from that date, and that food should be furnished to them by 
the way, and for a year afler their arrival. There was no compensation in 
the treaty for mission property and labour, although thirty agents had been 
employed over twelve years, and at an expense of above. 60,000 dols., and 
although the mission had been commenced and prosecuted under the 

?atrona<re, and with the promised aid of the United States government, 
he influence of that alienation of property was most disastrous. All were 
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in deep distress, and many gave way to gloomy despair. As in tlie ca93 
of the Cherokees, intoxicating liquors were employed by base schemers to 
unman the Indians, and render them purely passive. T^ere was a grievous 
backsliding amon^ the members of the church, which was a source of 
exquisite pain to tne missionaries. 

Before attending the Choctaws on their dreary journey, we look for a 
moment at the state of the mission when this treaty was thrust upon the 
simple and defenceless Indians. From the recent revival, the cpmrnuDi- 
cants had increased to 360. There were 235 pupils at the various schools, 
and in the Sunday schools there were 20 teacners and 180 scholars. The 
agents at this time were 2 missionaries — the Rev. Messrs. Bymgtoo 
and Kingsbury — 1 farmers, 2 teachers, and 3 catechists, with their wiyes 
and famiues. 

The emigration commenced in 1831, and was continued over nearijr 
two years. Prior to their removal, the Choctaws were generally supposed 
to number from 18,000 to 20,000, and on their settlement at about 14,000. 
Some had gone, in the bitterness of their hearts, to the Spanish dominiou, 
and elsewhere ; and not a few perished, during the sad exodus fh>m their 
beloved fatherland, in the swamps and forests, and under the snow stonm 
which they had to encounter. Cholera abo swept off large numbers of tbe 
verv young and the very old. 

The new country which had been allocated to the Choctaws, im 
situated between the Arkansas and Red Rivers, with the Cherokee*! 
territory on the north. In 1832, the Rev. Mr. Williams went to the 
new settlement, and founded a station under the name of Bethahani 
Other missionaries followed, and other stations were opened, la 1S35, 
there were five stations,— viz., Bethabara, Wheelock, Clear Creek, Bok 
Tuklo, and Cedron, under the care of the Rev. Loring. S. Willianu, 
Kingsbury, Byington, Wright, and H. R. Wilson, & physician. The 
moral tone of the Choctaws had suffered in the sad ordeal, and the white 
men followed them with spirituous liquors, to the great grief of the mis- 
sionaries. The degradation became so frightful that the old stringent laws 
were re-enacted and put in force. The health of the missionanes was 
shattered, and prevented them from engaging in such labours as their 
willing hearts dictated. After a time, in 1842, a bill was passed for the 
establishment of boarding academies. The national council promised 
liberal support, and contemplated the maintenance of hopeful youths at 
colleges in the United States, when their preparatory education was hon- 
ourably completed. This latter object was to be partly met by a fimi 
furnished by the Choctaw people. A time of severe sickness and mortality 
followed almost immediately upon their settlement, which swept off sevea 
per cent, in some populous localities, and every child at or under one 
year old. 

In the years 1840 and 1841, eighty- five Choctaws were added to the 
church, making the number 314. In 1844, the membership increased to 
646, and in 1846, to 769. During this period the four Gospels were 
printed, and 3,000 copies circulated. In 1854, there were ten" stations, 
and a membership of 1,163, and five boarding schools with 196 pupils. 

There are many and pleasing evidences of the civilizing influence of the 
Gospel. ^ Industry is all but universal, and aversion to manual labour, 
upon which the Choctaws had looked as a moral degradation, is rapidly 
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disappearing. There is now a decided taste for reading, and a demanil 
for books. The converts are singularly consistent — so much so, that a mis- 
sionary testifies that he does not know of one who neglects family prayer 
and closet devotion. Intemperance, the curse and destroyer of the Indian 
races, is described as almost entirely suppressed by the power of public 
opinion. 

The Osages. — ^The mission to the Osage Indians was commenced, in 
1817, by a New York society, called the Foreign Missionary Society, which 
was supported by the various Presbyterian bodies in America. It was 
afterwards transferred to the American Board. In the earlier days of 
this mission the Osage tribe was divided — the one part dwelling upon 
the Neosho Grand Kiver, and the other part living 150 miles north, 
in a district of Missouri, and were known as the Osages of Neosho and 
Missouri. 

In the Neosho territory two stations were opened, under the names 
Union and Hopefield. The latter was chiefly designed as a farming 
establishment, to teach the most approved methods of agriculture. Many 
settled at it, and engaged zealously in the tilling of tne soil, until they 
were forced to flee to Union under a threatened invasion from neighbour- 
ing tribes. That panic had scarcely subsided, when a flood swept of! 
steadings, crops, fences, and made of the promising Hopefield a total 
wreck. At Union a school was planted, which, in 1826, had fifty scholars. 
Besides Union and Hopefield, there were other two stations, known by 
the names of Harmony and Neosho. 

In 1826, the Amencan Board assumed the four mission stations, and 
persevered for about ten years, when the necessity was laid upon them to 
remove their agencies to more inviting fields. The unsettled character of 
the Osages, their corruption by frequent intercourse with the whites, and 
their subsequent removal, by a treaty, to a considerable distance, led 
to the abandonment of the mission. The adult population was deeply 
wedded to migratory and savage habits, and only a few of the children 
could be secured for the schools. The funds expended on this mission 
were great, and there was no lack in the number or wisdom of energetic 
labourers. The Osages were in a vastly more miserable condition when 
the mission was abandoned than when it was commenced. Formerly, 
they had little intercourse with the whites ; but they had since, by a more 
frequent contact, acquired the fearful habit of intemperance. Whilst the 
mission was necessarily broken up, the hope was cherished by some that 
there was yet one door of hope for the Osages. Some remuneration was 
expected for the mission premises, and the government had, by their 
treaty, promised a supply of agricultural implements and stock to those 
who would give up the chase and set themselves to the cultivation of the 
soil. Mr. liequa selected a field for an extensive farming colony on the 
west of the Neosho. Buildings were raised, a preacher and teacher were 
expected, and all preparations were made for active operations ; but on 
the following summer some hostile Osages killed the cattle, seized the 
property, and Mr. Kequa was compelled to leave. No mission has since 
been attempted. 

The Chickasaws. — This tribe originally had a population of about 
3,000, and lived to the north of the State of Mississippi. A mission was 
commenced among them by the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, 
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in 1821 ; and in 1827, its four stations, Monroe, Tokshieh, Martyn, and 
Cancy Creek, were transferred to the American Board. 

Monroe was, in 1827, the scene of a remarkable awakening. Fromi 
circuit of thirty miles, the most hardened sinners came to the staBoa 
under the most intense spiritual anxiety and alarm, and blessed resolti 
followed. The good work was sadly interrupted by the rumoured denn 
of the United States government to remove them to the west of the 
Mississippi. In 1830, the treaty was concluded, but again after tiie 
people had been deoradcd by the introduction of strong drink. Tb 
wilful corruption of the Indians was the perfection of cunning and cni^ 
We read of 800 gallons of whisky being brought into the n^hbooiliOQl 
of Tokshish within thrt*c months, and being sold at an enoarmoas price ii 
a fprocery, which had recuntljr been erected near to the house of God. Hi 
missionaries remained for a time, fighting against wind and tide, but vat 
afterwards obliged to succumb to the paramount inflnences at work, ni 
to leave the Chickasaws to tiieir fate. This tribe never removed bod^ 
to a new territory, but mingled with other tribes, or melted away vndff 
the exactions and severities of their oppressors. 

The Creeks. — ^The mission to this tribe was maintained for four yeni^ 
dating from 1832. Only about 2,500 were resident in the Arkansas db* 
trict, whereas 18,000 Creeks lived in the State of Alabama. The fonno^ 
and limited sphere, was the scene of this mission. The two miasionaiieii 
Rev. John Fleming and Mr. K. Dodge, a physician, had little encoimge* 
ment, and no success. To the natural aversion of the Creek Indiani t» 
spiritual things was added the desire of the United States to pcoea 
tneir lands, which plunged the station into distracting troubles. Vi\M 
Mr. Fleming was advancing in his study of the language, and redaciDff it 
to an intelligible form, the mission was broken up, under the commaoiatf 
the United States agent, and because of some unfounded and o^flg mffMi 
charges circulated by the white men in the neighbourhood. 

The Ottawas. — This mission was commenced, in 1822, among the 
Ottawa Indians by the Western Missionary Society, and was afterwtidi 
transferred to the American Board. Just as success was becoming noani* 
fest, the land was coveted, as in the case of the other tribes. At the tiott 
of the treaty, and as the result of ten years* labour, nearly ninety popOi 
had received a substantial education, and there was a church of twentj-tf 
members. 

The O jib was. — The mission to the Ojibwa Indians, or the Chippy 
ways, was begun in 1830, and at the instance of the American Fur Coa* 
pany, who had been brought into trading relations with that tribe. M 
first a catechist was sent, and he was followed by two missionariflii i 
mechanic, a teacher, and two female teachers. Four stations sprungaft 
called La Pointe, Yellow Lake, Sandy Lake, and Leech Lake, ilai 
mission promised well, on account of its removal from the evil influence of 
white men, and of the determination of the Fur Company to prohibit the 
introduction of spirituous liquors. But there were obstacles, and far fron 
trivial, arising out of the migratory habits of the Indians, tlie difficukr 
of securing a maintenance in so wild a region, and the opposition of son* 
French Papists in the fur trade. 

Schools and chapels were built, and a printing press was established 
From the press there issued large numbers of tracts, school books, ind 
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portions of Scripture. 'Treaties for the alienation of tbeir lands to the 
United States government, and wars with a neighbouring tribe, the Sioux, 
t^rrought sad havoc. New stations arose, partly from necessity, and partly 
from choice. For several years the only stations which remained m this 
mission were Bad River ana Crow Wing ; and though for a time exceed- 
ingly hopeftil, and visited by times of Divine refresning, the Board has 
had the painM necessity laid upon it of suppressing the mission. 

The JOakotas or Sioux. — This mission was commenced in 1835, 
among a population of 25,000 Indians, who followed their hunting and 
fishing betwixt the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Hie first band of 
agents consisted of two missionaries, two assistants, and a farmer, with 
their households, and the first stations were Lacqui Parle and Lake 
Harriet. The opening years of this mission were passed in acquiring the 
language, in reducing it to an intelligible form, and in erecting suitable 
houses. In 1838, we find a school of 40 pupils, and churches at both 
Stations, and an issue fi^)m the press of portions of Scripture to the extent 
of 107,500 pages. In 1848, there were 8 missionaries, and 5 male and 14 
female assistants ; 6 stations, 3 organized churches, 31 native and 32 white 
Communicants, and 144 scholars. 

In 1851, treaties were arranged by the United States government and 
the Indians for the surrender of a large portion of their territory— the 
Indians reserving a tract in the valley of the St. Peters of about 150 miles 
long by twenty broad. The senate declined confirmation of the reserved 
portion, so that the Dakotas hold it during the pleasure of the President. 
Kemoval to the reserved territory led to the abandonment of the stations. 
In 1854, the Board had only two' stations left, — viz., Yellow Medicine and 
Kew Hope. The difiiculties incident to such encroachments, coupled with 
the natural suspicions \>f the Indians of all white men, and of all theiif 
measures, have been severely felt by the American Board. The uncer- 
tainty by which the Dakotas hold their lands, even in the restricted limits, 
prevents confidence, represses industry, and efiectuall}!^ cuts off the possi- 
oility of great success attending the labours of the missionaries. 

The Abenaquis. — ^This tribe is found sixty miles below Montreal, ai 
St. Francis. The first missionary was a native, called Peter Paul Osunk- 
hirhine, who had received an English education in Hanover. On return- 
ing home, to do good to hb own people, he prepared an elementary 
reading book in their own language, m 1830. With the sanction of the 
Canada government he opened a school, and preached on Sabbathg. 
Soon as some became serious, the Papists complained to the government 
that he was interfering with the faith of the Indians, and he was ordered 
to desist from public instruction. He could not comply, gladly forfeited 
his teacher^s allowance, and sought aid from the American Board, which 
tvas cheerfully fuiiiished. 

The native preacher was licensed, and afterwards ordained as an evan- 
gelist in 1836. This bold step embittered the Papists, who tried, but in 
vain, to get him expelled. The whole tribe was steeped in the ignorance 
of Popery. A year's labour found thirty persons waiting upon his ministry, 
and a school of twenty-five children. In 1840, there were twenty-seven 
members in his church, and a school with twenty-three regular pupils. 
President Lord, of Dartmouth College, visited St. Francis in 1841, found 

the mission in a healthy condition, with twenty-nine members out of a 

u 
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population of 800, and Tery strongly recommended it. * In 1846, one- 
thurd of the Abenaquis tribe had become Protestant and Christian, by the 
Divine blessing upon the labours of the devoted native evangelist. The 
mission continues to enjoy prosperity, notwithstanding the inceasant oj^ 
sition of Popery. * 

The Pawnees. — At the commencement of this mission in 1835, tbe 
Pawnee population was estimated at nearly 7,000, and known as Pawnee 
Republicans, Pawnee Peeks, Pawnee Loups, and Grand Pawnees. These 
four bands were found on both sides of the Plattee river, in Nebrasky. 
The first band of agents consisted of John Dunbar, missionary, Samoti 
Allis, assistant, and Benedict Sutterlee, physician and catechist. 

The roving habits of the Pawnees seemed to render systematized opeor 
tions impossible. To master the language, ascertain the habits, ani 
instruct as opportunity offered, the missionaries sometimes accompanied 
the band of Indians on their hunting expeditions ; and daring one of then 
expeditions Mr. Sutterlee died; but the cause of his death wasneier 
ascertained. In 1840, the Pawnees seemed disposed to location in viUagei, 
for the cultivation of the ground, and fixed upon a tract of land on tbe 
Council and Plumb Creeks. The missionanes and their householdi 
removed thither in 1841. With the help of the government, secured \if 
land treaties, they were able to commence extensive farming operatioDi 
In June, 1843, a band of Sioux Indians attacked one of the villaM 
killed sixty-seven Pawnees, wounded twenty more, burnt one-hiSflf 
the houses in the village, and carried off 200 horses. The loss «M 
estimated at 10,000 doll^. In 1846, the Gospel of Mark was translatei 
into the Pawnee language. In the following year the missionaries with- 
drew from the field, on account of the frequent and desolating incmaiaBt 
made upon the settlement by the neighbouring Indian tribes. 

The Oregon Indians. — The Oregon Indians, living west of the Body 
Mountains, had a mission commenced among them in 1836. The attes- 
tion of the Board was turned to three tribes, — the Elayuses, the Nei 
Perses, and tbe Flatheads ; and the three stations respectively were Wai- 
latpu, Clear Water and Kamiah, and Ishimakain. In 1840, there wMt 
band of four missionaries, one physician, two male, and six fenude 
assistants. 

^ The reception of the missionaries was most encouraging ; and not (olf 
did eager listeners crowd around them, but many came from distant regiooii 
asking and imploring for teachers to settle with them. The three tiibei 
were most anxious to engage in the cultivation of the ground, gatben' 
by hundreds of families around the mission stations, and by earnest laboV 
were very soon in the midst of many comforts. Their desire for instroC' 
tion was singularly intense, so that one of the missionaries wrote concent 
ing them — " We might as well hold back the sun in his course, as hotf 
back the mind of this people from religious inquiry." The report ft^ 
1840 speaks of a great work among the Nez Perses — "The congregatioi 
had increased from such a number as could be accommodated in a smiD 
school-house, to between 1,000 and 2,000, many coming from the adjaoeit 
bands. As many as 2,000 made a public confession of sin, and pro* 
mised to serve God." Similar scenes were witnessed among the oth* 
sections of the tribe. 

Doubtless such reports would not only encourage the missionaries, beJ 
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the supporters of the mission, to make renewed efibrts. It cannot, how- 
ever, have escaped the notice of any, even imperfectly acquidnted with the 
history of missions, that early successes are in most cases apparent rather 
than real, and that other motives than conviction of sin and love to Christ 
lead to the utterance of large professions of attachmeift. Not until the 
mind is filled with Bible doctrine, and the heart, through this knowledge, 
is changed by the Spirit of God, can there be any confident expectations 
of a sincere and enduring profession. Much real injury has been inflicted 
on the cause of missions by extravagant hopes, which, when examined, 
had no real foundation. 

The mission was at this time greatly strengthened by the gift of a print- 
ing press, with t}'pes, paper, iiUL, and a binding apparfitus, firom the first 
native church at Honolulu, in Oahu, one of the Sandwich Islands. The 
donation was valued at 450 dollars, or about £100 sterling. From the 
same Christian people they had received, on the previous year, eighty 
dollars in cash, and ten bushels of salt. The press was forthwith turned 
to good account, in furnishing an elementary class-book for the schools. 
A saw-mill and grist-mill were erected at Clear Water, and a grain-mill 
at Waiilatpu, which were of great use in inducing the Indians to adopt 
settled habits of life. 

The work went on at all the stations with seeming success, yet amid 
such reverses at times as made the missionaries hesitate about the pro- 
priety of remaining longer in that sphere. The Flatheads never gave 
promise of successful operations among them. The younger portion of 
the tribe could not tolerate the restraints which they fancied were sought 
to be imposed upon them, and took every possible oppcNctunity of display- 
ing their resentment. 

The mission was suddenly and violently suppressed, in the autumn of 
1847, by the perpetration of a fearful massacre at Waiilatpu. Dysentery 
and measles were making sad havoc among the population, and the 
Indians supposed that the missionaries could easily stay the ravages of the 
prevailing distempers, and even insinuated that Dr. Whitman was giving 
them poison to extirpate the race. They therefore resolved upon aveng- 
ing themselves ; and on the 29th day of November, 1847, they attacked 
the Waiilatpu station, and savagely massacred Dr. Whitman and his wife, 
Mr. Kogers, an assistant, and twelve others, several of whom were emi- 
grants &om the States. The fearful details of that tragedy, with an 
account of his own marvellous escape, are ^ven by Mr. Spalding in the 
Missionary Herald for July, 1848. Dr. Whitman had iust returned from 
l^e interment of a child, and had taken a book into nis hand, when an 
^dian came professedly for medicine, but really to engage the Doctor in 
conversation that his comrade might make use of his tomahawk. The 
second blow upon the head laid the missionary lifeless upon the floor. 
Tildukait, one of the principal chiefs of the district", who had been greatly 
favoured by the Doctor, and was at the very time under examination for 
being received as a church member, mangled the dead body, took from it 
the heart, and flung it out upon the road. Mrs. Whitman fled to the 
upper floor of the house, after being severely wounded in the breast, and 
was joined by Mr. Kogers. They were induced to come forth from their 
hiding-place by the promise of the Indians that they would not be injured; 
but they were no sooner in the power of the ruffians than they were taken 
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to the door and shot dead. Five Americans were killed on the same day; 
and a week afterwards two others were dragged from their sick beds, aad 
brutally cut to pieces. A great number of women and children were 
taken captive, and for nearly a month sufiered every indignity and wrong. 
Three of them died, and the suryivors were at length set at liberty thofoc^ 
the influence of Mr. Ogden, the chief agent of the Hadson^s Bay Coa* 
]Muny at Fort Vancouver. Mr. Spaldin|r was absent at the time, on s 
visitin? and preaching tour, and learned the melancholy tidings from • 
Bomum priest, when within a few miles of Waiilatpu, who, morBOW, 
volunteered the information that he had baptized the children of Ui 
murderers on the previous day, and had assisted in burying the deid; 
that the design of the band was to destroy only Americahs and Frolic 
tants ; and that the Kayuse Indian, who accompanied lum, had gone li 
load his pistol to murder Mr. Spalding. Mr. Spalding^ escaped by Ai 
approachmg nightfidl, and prosecuted his journey over six nignts, secnt- 
ing himself by day, until he came to an Indian hut, adjoinmg his on 
home, which, as he learned, his wife had left on the earlier part of tU 
very day. Mr. Ogden^s influence secured the lives of Mr. I^)alding snd 
his family, and of the other missionaries of Clear Water, and gmded tfaei 
to Fort Walla- Walla, where they found a company of sixty captiitt 
They hasted to Oregon city, where they were met by much sjrmpa^i 
and were generously entertained. Thus ended the mission to the WMt of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Popeir had an active part in Ait 
frightful tragedy. The Romish priests from St. Louis were bittoif 
opposed to the Protestant missionaries ; and the fact that they fiwif 
baptized the children of the murderers on the previous day, were npv 
the spot at the time, and did not attempt to shieldi the missionaries, ono 
strong presumptive evidence that they were not innocent in reference to 
that scene of bloodshed. 

The Indians at New York. — ^These Indians, who were remnaati d 
the nx tribes, were found at Seneca, Tuscarora, Gattarancnis, and ADe* 
ghany. These missions were transferred to the American Board, in IM 

In 1827, Mr. John Eliot found the Tuscaroras to be about 340 ii 
number, with a church membership of 15, and possessing a school, nuaaoi* 
house, and farm, worth 1,800 dollars. Four years afterwanls, dniif 
which there was a religious awakening, the church rose to 56 membcn 
In Seneca, in 1828, there were a boanling-school with 70 pupils, snd i 
church with 49 members ; and in the following year a chapel was boiUit 
a cost of 1,700 dollars, which the chiefs and youths of the tribe had coi- 
tributed. The other stations gave equally grat^ying indications of evH 
success. In 1834, there were 234 members of the church at the ssvcnl 
stations, and 200 scholars. The printing press at Seneca was well wrooghti 
and the increased cultivatiou of the soil gave a harvest five times greitff 
than had formerly been reaped. 

This mission has been greatly successful in fostering social, industrial, M^ 
moral habits among the Indians, who have attained to a degree of civiliS' 
tion and comfort rarely found among reclaimed savages. The miiaoi 
is now divided into two branches, — viz., the Seneca and the Tvaouon> 
The Seneca mission has 4 stations, 4 missionaries, 15 female assistantii 1 
native assLitant, 2 churches with 169 members, and 10 schools with SIO 
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.pupils. The Tuscarora mission has 1 principal station, 1 missionary, 
4 female assistants and 2 nadve helpers, 1 church with 96 members, and 
2 schools with 70 pupils. 

The review of the various missions to the Indians, which have been pro- 
secuted with such zeal and energy by the American Board, and at such a 
sacrifice of life and treasure, awakens sad thoughts and feelings. The 
expulsion of the Indians from their own inheritcKl territories— the intro- 
duction of strong drink to the mission settlements by designing and hostile 
whites — the readiness of the missionaries to find good omens in mere 
appearances, coupled with the native and deeply-rooted aversion of the 
Inaians to a settled habitation, and the enmity of the carnal heart to all 
spiritual things — ^have rendered the story of this mission a series of sadden- 
ing and heart-rending reverses. But, doubtless, souls were saved by the 
instrumentality employed; and though few in number, when compared 
with the expenditure of time and treasure, of labour and life, they will 
appear as ample compensation on the great day, when the destinies of the 
human race are irreversibly determmed. 

Stria. 

In 1819, on the 3d day of November, the Revs. Levi Parsons and Pliny 
Fisk left Boston, and on the 15th day of January, 1820, arrived at 
Smyrna. Mr. Parsons lefl for- Jerusalem in December, and arrived in 
March. He was the first Protestant missionary who entered that field of 
labour ; but his health soon gave wav, and, ere he had more than looked 
.m>on the inviting scene, he lefl for Alexandria, where he died, on the 10th 
February, 1822. The early removal of the devoted Parsons was a sad 
blow to the mission ; but his amiable character and glorious death were 
of great service to the cause of Christ. 

Mr. Fisk proceeded to Malta to welcome the Rev. Mr. Temple, who 
liad come to the service of the mission. Afler a residence of a few months 
Mr. Fisk went back to Egypt, and was accompanied by- the Rev. Jonas 
King and Mr. Joseph Wolff. They travelled through Egypt, and then 
.-visited the scenes of Bible history, distributing the Scriptures, as oppor- 
tunity offered^ along their route, and making the prevailing language their 
^great study. 

At Jafia, Messrs. Fisk and King were met by the most singular rumours 
Bffecting themselves. Their great business was, according to the report, 
to make converts, each of whom received ten piastres ; and these piastres 
never decreased in bulk, like the widow*s meal, in the time of Elijah. It 
was further alleged, that they sketched the portrait of every convert, and 
if he should prove unfaithful to his new religion, they had only to shoot 
the portrait to kill the apostate. 

In 1823, the Revs. William Goodell and Isaac Burd, with their wives, 
arrived at Beirut, on the coast of S^ria, which had been fixed upon as tbe 
chief seat of the mission. The missionaries reported to the Board that 
Beirut, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, was pleasantly situated, had a fertile 
soil, and abundance* of good springs. From the terrace of their house, 
they could see 200 cottages among the trees, three large and several 
small mosques, a Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, Maronite, and Greek 
chuivhes. The report of the Board, in 1824, speaks of the standard of the 
Cross being planted in Jerusalem, the ancient capital of the visible Church, 
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never, it is hoped, to be permanently remoTed, and tbat tbe Gk)spel wn 
being published bv their agents to Dmses, Maronites, Syrians, and Greeks. 

In 1825, Mr. I^isk died, whilst enga^d, among many deroted laboon, 
upon an Arabic and English le:doon. His death, like that of his brother, 
Parsons, was the cause of great lamentation ; but it was equally glorioiB 
and well fitted to exalt the missionary enterprise in the thon^ts md 
affections of the Christian Church. 

Soon as the missionaries were able to speak fireely, and engage in earnest 
and ag^essive operations, a spirit of religious inquiry was excited, md 
the spint of opposition was roused. The yarious sects of the Cathdio 
opposed the circulation of the missionaries* books, and the patriarch of tibe 
Maronites threatened excommunication to all who read the books or 
associated with the missionaries. Many were deterred by the fulminations, 
but some, with a lively remembrance of the patriarch's former oppreasbe 
policy, naid no attention to them. Special vengeance was directed agiinsfc 
Asaad ohidiak, who had been Mr. Eing*8 tutor in Arabic and Syriac He 
was an intelligent Maronite, of the Roman Catholic persuasioiif but dkl not 
feel satisfied with his creed. All arts and threats were tried in. vain to 
dissociate him from the missionaries. His family and Mends pled that te 
would not bring them into dis^ace ; and his reported heretical tendenciei 
led to the giving up of a mamage contract which he had recently filmed. 
The patriarch sent his own brother to Asaad, to bring him to an hAet- 
view, to which he consented, in opposition to the urgent advices of die 
missionaries. Asaad urged the necessity of a spiritnsd religion, the soffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures, and the absurdity of believing in the infaUiln&r 
of the pope. The patriarch promised honour and preferment if he wooli 
return to n\» old faith, and threatened the most feamil punishments in die 
event of disobedience. On returning to Beirut, Asaad wrote a narratiie 
of the interview and treatment, which was published in the Missumarf 
Herald, and indicated great talent, with a martyr^s love for the truth. After 
a time Asaad agreed to pay a visit to his relatives, at their urgent reqaest, 
and in the hope of doing them good, but again in opposition to the coonsdi 
and entreaties of the missionaries. A few days alter his arrival smne of 
his own relatives arrested him, and carried him off to the patriarch attbi 
Convent of Der Alma, whence he was removed to Cannobeen. There he 
sufibred all the rigours of a close confinement, varied only by witkv 
revilings, and wantonly cruel lacerations of body. He was beaten dei^ 
for several months, and was fastened to the wall of his cell by a heaij 
chain round his neck. The rabble were afterwards allowed to visit 1uib» 
and were encouraged to pour upon him all manner of abuse, and even to 
spit in his face, that his spirit might be crushed. He found the cause ef 
the enmity of his own relatives in the Scripture, which says, ^* The brotlier 
shall deliver up the brother to death, and a man^s foes shall be those U 
his own household.'* Many reports were put in circulation conceinii^ 
the fate of Asaad — that he was mad, and that he was dead. The time 3 
his death was not known to the public or to the missionaries. After be 
had been long in the hands of his tormentors, he wrote a kind and grate- 
fill letter to the missionaries ; but it was discovered, and never reached 
its intended destination, and the poor man was beaten without mercy for 
penning that letter. 

The departure of Asaad Shidiak is unchronided ; but the &ct ihat Iib 
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enemies would have rejoiced over any signs of relenting, and that they 
persevered in their torments, coupled with the fact that he had spumed 
away the glittering bribe, and had welcomed the worst horrors of a 
daily punishment, until death came to his rescue, shows that the grace of 
God had entered his heart, and that his death was that of a noble martyr. 
The death of Asaad, the first martyr, brought spiritual life to his own 
brother, Pharez Shidiak, who also embraced the truth, breathed the spirit 
of his sainted brother, was pursued by the same persecutors, and had hb 
brother's death averted firom himself by a timely escape to Malta. 

The spirit of these two brothers alarmed the Maronite patriarch, and 
the heads of the Catholic churches, who severally uttered strong words 
and -threats against all who held the doctrine of the all-sufficiency of the 
sacred Scriptures. 

In May, 1828, the missionaries left Beirilt and went to Malta, owing to 
the prospectof war betwixt Turkey and the allied powers, and the removal 
of the British consul, to whom they naturally looked for the requisite pro- 
tection. The two years they passed in Malta were chiefly employed in 
studying the languages spoken m the East, so that they might enter upon 
a course of vigorous action immediately upon their return. Their return 
was hailed by a large proportion of the people, but proved the signal for 
& popish tornado. The papal thunders were amusmg rather than de- 
structive. The Feast of Ascension was celebrated on the following day, 
and the priests waxed eloquent in their denunciations against the ^^ Bible 
Men," as "followers of the devil," and against all who had any friendly 
intercourse with them. The Greek Catholic Church almost equalled 
the Maronites in their zeal and indignation. The ravages of the plague, 
which prevajled. in 1831, over Syria and Persia, were greatly more to be 
dreaded than the breath of mortal men. In 1832, the mission sustained 
a heavy loss in the death of Gregory Wortabed, a distinguished and de- 
voted convert. In 1833, a printing press was brought to BeirCit and 
E laced under the general management of the Rev. £H Smith. The war 
etwixt Egj'pt and Turkey was followed by bitter enmity betwixt the 
Druses and the Maronites, who seemed bent upon mutual extirpation. 
The conclusion of the war, which gave back the country to its old mas- 
ters, the Turks, for a time placed the American mission m extreme peril, 
from some secret diplomacy and extorted promises on the part of the 
Maronite patriarch ; but his power was broken by the prevailmg forces of 
the Druses, and he died, it was supposed, under the humiliation ot having 
all his well-laid schemes thoroughly exposed and blasted. 

An exploratory tour of the iSand of Cyprus issued in the establishment 
of a mission there, in 1836. The first band of labourers consisted of Messrs. 
Pease, Ladd, and J. L. Thompson, among a population estimated at 70,000, 
and with no seeming obstacle to active and successful operations. The 
year 1838, and part of the year following, were passed by Mr. Smith, in 
company with Dr. Robinson, in exploring Arabia and Syria. About this 
time many papal priests, fi'om different parts of the country, and wholly 
unknown to each other, simultaneously discovered the errors of Popery, 
and became soundly evangelical in their sentiments. There was also a 
great religious excitement pervading the Druses, which led them to throng 
the religious meetings, and eagerly to desire admission into the Christian 
Church ; but the missionaries wisely resolved to apply the test of a walk 
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And conversation becommg^ such a profession, which issaed m the with- 
drawal of the vast majority from the faith and loye for which they hid 
professed such zeal. 

The years 1844 and 1845 were signalized by a great Protestant exot^ 
ment in Hftsbeiya, a villa;^e at the foot of Mount Hermon, which oontaiDra 
4,000 of a population — ot Greek Arabs and Catholics, Maronites, Dnua 
and Jews. A party of about fifty Greek Arabs came from Hasbetyi to 
Beirut, in February, 1844, professmg their intention to become Protestanti, 
and begj^ing for religious teachers. After a long and searching conver*- 
tion, it was agreed that a native assistant would visit them, and if hii 
report was favourable, that missionaries would follow. The eonversttioB 
had elicited one important fact — that they expected some political ad?u- 
tages from such a change ; but there were other and stronger reaioM 
assi^ed, which induced the missionaries to promise them a visit. The 
missionaries found 150 men, besides women and children, anxious to 
espouse the Protestant faith ; and that number included some of the moil 
respectable residents, and man^r of the most enterpri^ng young men of tiw 
locality. They had made considerable progress in knowledge, by the hdp 
of books which they had got from Jerusalem and Beirut, and their ab- 
cerity seemed beyond all suspicion. The Greek patriarch and his retinae 
had tried, but in vain, to intimidate the inquirers. To escape the bitter 
persecution which was threatened, some fled to the mountains, and wen 
brought by their privations to cease ostensibly firom following diriave 
courses. Their courage was not equal to the crisis, and after holding out 
for a time most valiantly, they conformed to the Greek rites, and mn 
allowed toleration in other matters, so that they could pray with and 
receive spiritual instruction firom the missionaries. No s&eme was left 
untried to bring them to confession, but they boldly and successfiillf 
resisted all threats in that direction. 

When the grievances of these secret Protestants were laid before the 
Sublime Porte, the pacha of the district was commissioned to give theffl 

Protection. Bulls were now published, excommunicating all who shoald 
ave any dealings or conversation with the accursed Protestants ; and 
thus the Protestants were for a time shut off firom all employment, and 
even firom procuring the necessaries-of life. A similar Protestant mora- 
ment was made among the Armenians at Aintab, where books had beea 
largely circulated ; but it was not followed by open persecution. 

Lebanon was again plunged into the horrors of a civil war, in 1845* 
The Druses, after fighting for twenty days successively, triunoiphed over tha 
Maronites, and drove them out ot the Lebanon district The Maronita 
patriarch, as was formerly stated, died firom the sight of Us broken power, 
vet not before he had seen the workings of a retributive Providence. Ha 
nad succeeded in driving the missionaries out of Hasbeiya« and his own 
people met with a similar fate. He lived to see missionaries established 
among his own people, and his own bishop under command to protect 
them. The blood of the martyred Asaad Snidiak had been as seed-ooiDi 
now pointing to a precious harvest. 

In 1848, a mission was begun at Aleppo, and also at Tripoli. In thii 
year, also, a purely native <£urch was formed by the desire of the people 
themselves. In 1849, there were 4 schools at Befrfit, and 6 at Abeih, with 
5^10 male and 55 female scholars j 1 school at Tripolij with 20 fchokrSf 
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and 1 at Ilasbeiya, with 70 scholars. Up to 1818, the mission press had 
printed 76,765,800 pages. In 1851, a mission was permanently estab- 
lished at Hasbeiya, and a church was formed of sixteen native members. 
,The neighbourhood was the scene of wholesale plunder, so that the mis- 
sionaries were at times prevented from visiting the people, and the peoplo 
from waiting upon religious services. On a communion occasion, in 1853, 
the Protestants came to the place of worship fully armed with swords and 
guns, which they so disposed that they could lay hands upon them at a 
moment^s notice. Religion could make but small progress in the midsst 
of such distracting scenes ; yet it speaks greatly to the honour of that 
people that not one was awed into a renunciation of the faith. The 
Gospel had taken such a hold of Hasbeiya, that it defied persecution in its 
manifold forms. 

Justice to other fields of labour bids us sum up the present position of 
the Syrian mission. In addition to the regular stations, to which repeated 
reference has been made, there are 4 sub-stations, with 11 missionaries, 
ft physician, and a printer ; 13 female assistants, 4 native preachers, and 1 
native assistant. There are 2 seminaries, with 42 pupils, 20 free schools, 
with 454 pupils — 9 of the teachers being members of the church. 

The Sandwich Islands. 

In 1809, two youths from the Sandwich Islands arrived at New York, 
and severid students of Yale College charged themselves with their instruc- 
tion. In 1816, these youths, with others from the Sandwich Islands, and 
other districts in Pagandom, were received into a mission school at Corn- 
wall. Opukahai, one of the youths from the Sandwich Islands, became 
deeply impressed with spiritual things, and was greatly desirous to carry 
the Gospel to his people ; but he died in 1818, whilst arrangements were 
in progress for a mission among his countrymen. 

In 1819, the Revs. Hiram Bingham and Asa Thurston, of the Andover 
Seminary, offered their services to the Board, were -accepted, and ordained 
in September of that year. Tliey were accompanied by a farmer, a physi- 
cian, a mechanic, a catechist, and a printer, with their wives, to the Sand- 
wich Islands — some of the company being both able and willing to act as 
teachers. The band, in all, amounted to seventeen souls, including John 
Honoree, Thomas Hopu, and William Tennoe, natives, who had been 
educated at Cornwall. Afler a voyage of about five months, the mission 
staff reached their destination* and found that Eamehameha, of Hawaii, 
had formed the many petty and ever embroiled communities into one 
empire — that he had just ^ed, leaving Jihe throne to his son — and that the 
idols and sacred symbols had been destroyed. It seems that the dying 
king had siurnified his intention, on his recovery, to destroy the whole tabu 
system, and what the father did not live to accomplish, his son, Riholiho, 
or Kamehameha the Second, carried into effect. It was thus found that 
the system, which would have cost the missionaries many years of wise and 
earnest labour to overturn, was destroyed by a strange and unexpected 
process, as if to pave the way for their arrivaL A chief of considerable 
eminence had risen to the defence of idolatry, but the insurrection was 
crushed, and peace was restored ere the missionaries arrived in April, 1820* 
On presenting their request to the king to labour upon the inlands as 
spiritual teachers, time was demanded to consider the question, inasmuch 
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as the king had looked to England for teachers. After a few days, per- 
mission was given to them for at least one year. Three stations were 
forthwith opened on three of the largest islands — on Hawaii, to the 
south-east ; Kauai, to the north-west ; and Oahu, as the central sphere, 
and, on commercial grounds, the most eligible island in the entire group. 
Schools were planted, and the king and the principal chiefs were the fint 
to enrol themselves as pupils. The king, though both indolent and intem- 
perate, learned to read in about three months, and shortly afterwards was 
able to write with considerable ease. The royal example was exten- 
sively imitated, so that the ladies of the island entered upon epstdaiy 
correspondence. 

In little more than three months the missionaries had stated religions 
services. The Sabbath was held sacred, and, on the previous evening, the 
population were reminded by the royal crier to relinquish all traffic and 
amusement on the Sabbath, and go to chapel. There were severe difficulties 
with which to contend — from the want of a written language, from tiie 
moral degradation of the natives, and from the vicious lives of the saikm 
and residents at that time upon the islands. The report was drculated by 
these civilized enemies that the missionaries had come to plunge them into 
war, but the shrewd natives denied the possibility of that being their 
motive, when they had brought their wives with them. In April, 1S23) 
the American brethren were grcatlj countenanced and strengthened hj 
the arrival of the Rev. William EUis, firom England, who was on his mj 
to the Marquesas Islands, and for tw6 vears iaooured lovingly along wits 
them, until the health of his wife necessitated his return to England, lie 
conduct of the king was greatly prejudicial ; for although professedly • 
patron of the mission, he was frequently in a state of disgusting intoxict* 
tion. In 1822, the first Christian marriage was celebrated on thoe 
islands, and Thomas Hopu was the bridegroom. 

The mother of the king advised the formation of a station at Laihans, 
interested herself in the comfort of the missionaries, and the education of 
the people, and was the first to apply for and receive Christian baptism. 
She did not lon^ survive her conversion, but during the few months had 
lived consistently, and gave the strictest orders that there should be no 
recourse to heathen customs at her funeral. Not a life was sacrificed, and 
not a fire enkindled in consequence, although many who had some fear of 
the wonted horrid obsequies ned to the mountains. 

In 1823, the kin^ and his queen, and several of the leading cluefi, set 
out for London, with the intention of afterwards visiting the United States. 
They saw many of the English nobles, and the great sights in the metro- 
polis, but wliibt so engaged both the king and queen were attacked and eat 
off by measles. Their bodies were conveyed by the British jgovemment to 
the Sandwich Islands, and were interred after the Christian manner, 
l^efore setting out upon his voyage, the king had appointed his yonng 
brother as his successor, and Kaahumanu, the favourite wife of his nther, 
as regent, in the event of his not returning. 

The regt^nt, though at the time of her appointment bitterly opposed 

to the mission, became hopefully converted, and proved a most consistent 

and devoted labourer. In the prayer meetings she spoke wiUi grett 

warmth, and with many tears, whilst recommending the Gospel and its 

^£aviour. In 1824, and after a public examination of the schools, dM 
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fippointed several of the best scholars as teachers in other districts, so tliat, 
by the end of that year, there were 50 native teachers, and 2,000 scholars. 
The work of education advanced with amazing rapidity, so that, in 1831, 
-we read of 1,100 schools, and 63,000 scholars, of whom fully 1,700 had 
obtained the branches of « common eduction, and were able to read, 
write, and sum up simple accounts. We should add, that ^ the prime 
minister, and seven leadmg chiefs, were members of the Christian Church, 
ss well as the regent, and that a very decided change was manifest in the 
general population. There was one distinguished female in the church 
who deserves special notice. Eapiolani, of Hawaii, was high in rank, and 
of great intelligence, and devoted herself to the promotion of the mission. 
She made extensive tours, and exhorted the people to turn to the Saviour. 
To root out the common belief that the great crater of Kilaua was the 
residence of the old god Pele, she resolved to visit the scene, which was 
viewed with universal terror. No entreaty could induce her to relinquish 
the enterprise. In the company of one of the missionaries, and some 
trembling natives, she descended 500 feet into the crater, cast stones into 
the abyss of molten fire, ate the berries which had been consecrated to 
Pele, and made one of her attendants offer praise to the only God. The 
experiment was crowned with the desired success. The heroine was not 
consumed, and therefore the superstitious fears were exploded, so that 
Pele was no longer regarded as a deity. 

Whilst there were many concurrent circumstances pointing hopefully 
into the future, yet early triumphs of the Gospel, there were many serious 
obstacles yet to be surmounted. The habits of the people, though purged 
of their public impurities, were far from rational and Christian. The 
domestic arrangements did not admit of that delicacy which is ever 
the sign of true civilization and refinement. But there were ^eater and 
still more threatening evils firom the arrival of foreign vess3s at these 
islands. A law had been enacted prohibiting prostitution, and the crews 
of several vessels cursed the missionaries, and threatened their lives. Mr. 
Kichards, one of the missionaries, wrote to the commanders of the vessels ; 
but they had no power over their men, who were ashore, and armed with 
knives. Not until the natives turned out in defence of the missionaries were 
the vicious men beat back to their vessels. On one occasion, and under 
intimidation, some of the chiefs connived at an evasion of the law, and 
the most melancholy results followed. Vice, which had formerly been 
abashed, again grew bold and defiant, and sadly hindered return even to th^ 
former poflition in social and public morality. Thus did the seamen fix)m 
the Christian lands of England and America corrupt the simple and 
defenceless natives, and act as bitter enemies to the cause of God m these 
islands. The most absurd and malicious charges were put in circulation 
against Mr. Richards for his bold, manly, and Christian protest against 
unblushing iniquity; but the accusers were, upon examinaticHi, omy too 
<glad to abandon their false positions. 

When the king left for England he was accompanied by a Frenchman, 
called Rives. After the death of the long. Rives went to France ; and 
under the pretext of owning large estates, and having great influence with 
the government, he succeeded in obtaining several Popish priests for the 
Sandwich Islands. In 1827, a band of seven arrived at Honolulu, con- 
"listing of an apostolie prefeet, two priests, and four laymen. They 
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landed withoat permission, and remained, thon^h oommanded to remove. 
Boki, the governor of Oahu, wished to cultivate mtercourse with foreigners, 
and was not greatly disposed to bow to the regent, so that the priests 
joined themselves to his party. The report went abroad that the priests 
had images, and that report was authenticated. Boki was bnsily prepar- 
ing for an insurrection, and was collecting both men and arms, when he 
was providentially lost at sea, whilst on a sandal wood expedition ; and his 
wife, who assumed the government and headed the &ctioua party, was 
thrust out of office. The priests were banished from the ishind, after a 
residence of four years, which was very fruitful in stratagems, but not soo- 
oessful in securing an extensive revolt. The missionaries bad not taken 
any active part m their expulsion, and were disposed to the exercise of 
foU toleration; but the people, as one man, demand^ their removal, 
seeing that their presence was prejudicial to every political, social, and 
sacred interest. 

In 1836, a Papal priest arrived at the island, and by the inter^rence of 
the English consul, who claimed him as a subject, the natire govenunent 
was compelled to abandon its own edict, which had gone forth fiv Uf 
removal. On the following year, two of the priests who had been banidied 
returned from California, and were instantly recognized, and ordered to 
withdraw. Shortly afterwards a French frigate arrived, and its oommaa* 
der demanded that the Catholic worship should be declared fi^e; that a 
site should be given for a chapel ; and that the king should deposit witk 
him 20,000 dollars, as a guarantee of good and respectful conduct towudi 
France and her subjects, and all under the threat of an immediate dedara* 
tion of war; but declaring protection, in the event of war, to all En^sli 
and American residents, with the exception of the Protestant dergyTllia 
king was absent, and the governor of Oahu sent on board the pecnniarr 
guarantee. The door now being opened, a great number of FrencB 
priests soon arrived. The law which the native government had passed, 
prohibiting the introduction of distiUed spirits, and imposing a heavy da^ 
on wines, was repealed by the commander of the frigate, and the Fr^ufl 
consul forthwith became a spirit-merchant on an extensive scale, to the 
moral injury of the islands. The introduction of Popery and brandy, ai 
parts of the one system, was not fitted to recommend the priests and 
their work to the favour of the intelligent portion of the community, and, 
doubtless, has operated injuriously to the success of the Papal system 
in the Sandwich Islands. 

But we return to our sketch of the progress of the American misaioD. 
Within the first ten years the language was reduced to a written form, and 
two printing presses were industriously wrought at Honolulu, to the pro- 
duction of 10,287,800 pages. There was also a large edition c^ tiie Goqpeii 
printed in the Hawaii lunpruage, in the United States, for the service of 
this mission. There were 900 native schools and 45,000 scholars. Places 
of worship had also been reared at the stations. At Liahaina, &,000 
natives could be accommodated in the chapel. The membership of the 
Church in the Islands had reached nearly 200. At the six stations there 
were eleven ordained missionaries, and three male and sixteen female 
assistants. 

The queen regent, Eaahnmanu, died in 1832, and the mission aad 
^nd mourned for her as for a mother. Such was her influence, and 8<^ 
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beneficially was it directed, that ber reign is often referred to as the 
palmiest days in the history of the islands. *^ Things as they were in the 
days of Kaahumanu/* is a phrase of deep meaning in that country, and one 
which all understand and appreciate. She was possessed of a rare capa- 
city ^r government, having an energy of character and a singleness of 
purpose, which kept her ever consulting and securing the good of the 
people. Hir life was at once transparent and consistent, and gave grow* 
mg proof that she was what she {)rofessed to be, a humble disciple of the 
Saviour, and a mother to her subjects* Her deathbed was tru^ instruc- 
tive, and one of her latest expressions was, when speaking of the Saviour, 
*^ I will go to Him and be comforted." She haa employed her sinking 
energy in counselling the young king with all earnestness, auction, and 
wisdom, and appointed Kinau, or Kaahumanu the Second, to succeed her 
in the regency. Kinau, though a Christian, had not the 'moral courage of 
her predecessor, and the young king was notoriously addicted to dissipation. 

A time of sad reversal fol&wed ; for the king had his followers in the 
paths of vice, and Kinau had not the requisite moral courage to interpose 
ner royal authority. The sanctuary was less frequented, the schools were 
deserted, some of the teachers became apostate, and several exploded 
Pagan usages were revived. Grave fears were entertained for the year 
1833, when the regency would terminate ; bat the king, on his accession 
to power, named Kinau as his premier — ^not that he wished it, but from 
some vague conviction that he could not do otherwise, and giving as his 
reason, to a Uree and deeply diaappointed party, "very strong ia the 
kingdom of God.'' 

In 1834, the first newspaper was published in the islands, under the 
title of The Hawaiian Luminary^ and The Hawaiian Teacher followed 
Bhortly afterwards. Both papers had a large circulation. In 1836, the 
country showed symptoms of an extensive smritual awakening. The 
days of Ka^umanu seemed to be restored. The missionaries preached 
with more vigour, and the people prayed with greater earnestness. 
Tender chil<hren, and hardened and aged sinners came under convi^ion 
of sin, and cried aloud for mercy. The excitement extended over 
about three years, and about 10,000 persons were added to the Church, 
makmg a total membership of about 19,000 members in the nineteen 
churches. The missionaries exercised all possible caution and carefiiU 
ness in the instruction and admission of applicants ; yet on these islands, 
as elsewhere, not a few went back to their old courses soon as the 
excitement had subsided. The number of church members was, in 1858, 
above 22,000, or about one-fourth of the entire population. The mission- 
aries, during the time of excitement, unfortunately gave countenance to 
protracted meetings, which issued in great commotions, and may have led 
8ome to fancy that they had been converted, from the agitation of their 
spirits on witnessing others in great anxiety and alarm. The time of 
reaction followed, as it always does, the season of unusual excitement, 
and separated the chaff from the wheat. It cannot be doubted, however, 
that there was a predous residue left to witness for God and truth. 

There was one specially pleasing feature in this mission from its very 
origin, but which was largely manifest in the times of awakening.^ 'J'he 
chiefs and people contributed of their substance for the erection of 
schools and chapels, to above 21,000 dollars. In 1852, the funds of the 
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Hawaiian Missionary Society were reported as about 4,000 dollars, and 
the contributions of that people during the year, for all objects, amounted 
to 24,000 dollars. 

Though diligent in the education of a native ministry, the missionaries 
always put the candidates fully to the proof before granting ordination. 
To guard the interests of the mission, they had a special license for preach- 
ing at sub-stations, a second class of preachers free from all restriction, 
and a third order of stationary and ordained men. The first ordination d 
a native took place in 1819, and in the year following other two were set 
apart to the work of the ministry. 

The planting of churches and schools warrants the hope of ultimate 
success m civilizing that people, so truly barbarous in 1820. In 1838, the 
government, which had been heretofore an unmitigated despotism, was 
somewhat modified, at the instance of Mr. Richards, the missionary, whom 
the king had anxiously consulted. Laws were framed, and constitutional 
liberty was accorded to the subjects. The legislative power was vested in 
a house of nobles, elected by the chiefs, and in a house of commons repre- 
senting the people. Market places and court houses, roads and briages 
were afterwards constructed, and the expenses were met by an assess- 
ment upon the population. The laws were rigidly enforced, and made 
both life and property almost as secure as in any old and civilized countiy. 

In 1843, a British war vessel arrived at the Sandwich Islands, and the 
commander demanded protection for British subjects, under the threat d 
immediate bombardment. There was no cause of quarrel; and wldlst 
protesting against the ^oss injustice of the assault, the government of the 
islands was provisionafly surrendered to Lord (reorge I^aulet. Some of 
the laws which guarded the morality of the people were repealed, ami 
great desolation followed. After a few months, the sovereignty was re- 
stored to the kin^ ; but the weeks of patronized and shameless vice were 
followed by months and years of deep sorrow. 

The work of education was conducted with great zeal and success. 
There were at one time 1,000 schools, and above 50,000 pupils. Even 
with the admission that the training was not, and could not possibly be, d 
the best class, much good must have resulted from giving to such masses 
of the population the power to read and write. There were lugher semi- 
naries for the training of teachers and preachers, and for the proper 
education of girls. iSiere were also boarding schools for boys, a family 
school for the sons of chiefs, and a school for the education of the missionary 
families. In 1840, laws were framed to compel parents to send children 
to the schools. It is said that in no country are the children more univer- 
sally found at school. The government makes an annual expenditure of 
about 50,000 dollars for educational purposes. 

The mission of the American Board was dissolved in these islands in 
1853. The object they had sought was realized, in planting churches, 
Christianizing the peoj)ie, and making them self-supporting. The popu- 
lation is avowedly Christian ; and though very much remains to be done, 
the people are able of themselves to maintain their varied Gospel efibrts. 
The mission is now merged in the Christian Church of the islands. There 
is still need, however, for an occasional supplement to the infant church, 
A nation has become incorporated with Christendom. The expenses of the 
entire mission in the islands have been calculated at about 882,683 dollars, 
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a smaller sum than is required to build one line-of-battle ship, and to uphold^ 
it during a single year. That one fact is deeply instructive, and sbowa 
what might be ejected by Christian nations, were they turning but a 
fraction of their enormous war expenditure into the service of the Gospel. 
The Board, during its 33 years of labour, sent and sustained 42 mis*^ 
sionaries, 7 physicians, 20 male and 76 female assistantji. At the date 
of the transiference of the mission to the native church, the following 
statistics were furnished: — ^The mission staff consisted of 27 mission- 
aries, 8 physicians, 9 male and 42 female assistants, in 4 districts com- 
prising 22 stations. There had been 42,336 members received, of whom 
5,492 had been excommunicated, and 11,782 had died, and there were 
22,236 members in full standing. In the previous year, or in 1852, 924 
marriages had been celebrated, and 675 children had been baptized. 

We cannot close this brief account without making reference to the 
rapid depopulation of the Sandwich Islands. Over several years there 
were many deaths and few birtb. Epidemics have at times wrought fear- 
ful desolation. Influenza and diarrhoea, in 1848, swept off each twelfth 
person in the islands. The census taken in 1850 shows a population of 
only 84,000, and smallpox and measles since have sadly reduced these 
diminished numbers. 

Perhaps in no part of the world has the Gospel, in these. times, achieved 
such successes. Cannibalism, idolatry, and ignorance, have given place 
to knowledge, morality, and civilization. The population can almost 
universally read and write. The public morality is such that a man may 
hang his watch on the branch of a tree, or place his purse by his sidcy 
and go safely to sleep. Crime is of rare occurrence, and only as the 
native mind becomes vitiated by contact with white men. Many have 
gone from the preached Gospel in these islands to join the ransomed 
throng before the Throne, and many are treading in their footprints. The 
native church almost entirely supports its own ministry, and engages in 
active operations for the diffusion of the Gospel, by means of its own Bible, 
tract, and missionary associations. Although all appearances go to show 
that the Hawaiians will one day become extinct as a nation, the thought 
is pleasing that so many have been, and are now being brought into the 
Church of the living God. 

Greece. • 

Greece had just acquired independence of Turkey, afler a severe and 
sanguinary struggle, and America felt deeply interested in the land of so 
many classic scenes and associations. In 1828, the Rev. Jonas King went 
from the American Board to distribute temporal supplies, and to test the 
practicability of Christian and aggressive measures. He opened a female 
school in the Island of Tenos, and afterwards several in Athens and other 
places. A handsome place of worship had been reared in the chief town 
of Tenos, and as being the most magnificent edifice in Greece, it was a 
scene of resort to the diseased, who hoped by the pilgrimage and the visit 
to attain a speedy and effectual cure. Though the headquarters of super- 
stition, many of the chief families sent their daughters to Mr. Kmg's 
school. In 1833, laws were framed for the regulation of all matters, and 
especially for the prevention of proselytism from the Greek Church. At 
that time, the Septuagint was claimed as the canonical translation of the 
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Old Testament, and the only translation wbicli conld be used in pnbUe 
worship, or in the education of the cler^. There was thus an interdict 
served upon any modem Greek translation which the people conld under- 
stand, and they were left with the Word of God in their handa^ bnt in a 
dead, and, to the mass, an unknown language. Despite these laws, and the 
hostile spirit of the priesthood, Mr. King and his colleagaes distiiboted, 
and largely, portions of the New Testament in modem Greek. The 
energy of the missionaries, and the handsome remittances of books from 
America, brought a grateful acknowledgment from the goyemment in the 
official Gazette^ and a strong recommendation of Mr. King^s school, and 
the system pursued in it, which, for a time at least,. put down all opet 
opposition finom the priesthood. 

Mr. King, in 1831, went to Athens, to make it the cbief seat of till 
mission, and opened a school on the Lancasterian plan, with a distin- 
guished Greek scholar as the head teacher. In one month there wen 
above 170 pupils, which led to the formation of two separate schools. 1b 
the chief school he commenced a regular weekly service, in addition to the 
one he had held from the beginning within his own house* When joined 
by Mr. Elias Riggs, Mr. King and his friend visited among the amaoent 
islands, and made it' a tour for Bible circulation, as well as for expioritf 
the land. The work of education was greatly concentrated, and rendered 
more influential in Athens — several petty schools being formed into aa 
elementary school and a g}'mnasium. The latter institution was spokei 
of in highly complimentary terms in The Minerva, a Greek newspaper, and 
the editor paid a graceful tribute to the worth and work of Mr. King:-« 
*^ The venerable Mr Jonas King, known for his charities itnd beneficenee 
to all the sufferers in the time of our struggle, and since the aettlemeiit 
of the affairs of our nation devoted to the work of enlightening it, has 
sent us the new organization of his gymnasium at Athens, 'much m 
hasten to publish in our paper, that the public may see bow well tlM 
sincere friends of humanity know what are the best means of benefitting it, 
and bringing it to its true happiness. Far from attributing to tlie veDe^ 
able King, or others, any designs of proselytism, which designs, did tiiqf 
exist, would, in the nineteenth century, be rather ridiculous than wortfaf 
of regard, we cannot but express the gratitude of our nation to AmericMDi 
who have set such a worthy example, while we would also produm the 
virtues of the venerable King, especially the diligence and assiduity wladi 
he, as well as his colleagues, exhibit for our illumination." 

The gymnasium was exceedingly prosperous, and the other schemes d 
the mission were prosecuted with great zeal and efficiency. In 1834, Mft 
Riggs opened a school in the city of Argos. In 1836, the Rey. Natiun 
Benjamm was sent by the Board to the assistance of Mr. Riggs. Thefe 
had, in the interval, ^een a very extensive circulation of portions of Serif 
turcj tracts, and school books, in the modem Greek. In the intervut 
also, a royal printing press was established, and now a book depot irtf 
attached to it for the supply of educational class books and treatises. Ib 
1837, Mr. (now Doctor) King, discontinued his prosperous gymnasium it 
Athens, on account of the government having founded such a seminaiT} 
along with a university, in the metropolis. Other schools were planted m 
various necessitous localities. The very successes which crowned the 
exertions of the missionaries, stirred up the most violent opposition. A 
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chapel had been reared in Athens, in 1839, by the liberality of New York 
Friends, and in that year 52,285 tracts and books had gone forth from 
the misKionary book depot. - 

In 1841, the ffovemment insisted upon the Greek Churches Catechism 
being used in the school at Areopolis, supported by the Board, and, 
indeed, in all the Hellenic schools. This catechism enjoined the worship 
of images, the invocation of saints, auricular confession, and many dogmas 
of the same absurd stamp ; and as Mr. Leybum, the missionary, could 
not in conscience teach such errors, the station was abandoned. With 
the introduction and enforcement of the catechism, to secure unity of 
belief, was coupled the expulsion of the Bible from the schdols, which was 
regarded as the occasion, if not the cause, of divisions and animosities. 
This was the first success of the enemies of Protestant missions, and it 
emboldened them to take still more overtly hostile steps. The efibrt was 
now made to drive Dr. King from the field, on the twofold ground, that he 
had made an attempt at proscl^'tism, and spoken impiously *of the Virgin 
Mary. Dr. King made reply in one of the leading newspapers, and quoted 
largely from saints in their own calendar, such as Irenseus, Chrysostora, 
Clemens, &c., showing that their views were precisely his own. The 
arguments were so conclusive, and the witness of the Fathers was so 
triumphant, that the enemies winced under the exposure, and the mass of 
the population was shaken in the reasonableness and Scripturality of 
mariolatry. The Greok synod answered "the argument bv denouncing 
Dr. King as a heretic, dimanding that the paper written by him be imme- 
diately committed to the flames, and forbidding any to hold intercourse 
with, or even to salute him on the street. Dr. King was prosecuted by the 
^vemment as under a criminal charge, and in three successive trials he 
was found guilty. The final court of appeal was hedd at Syra, whither 
Dr. King, and the two advocates who had pled his cause before the Areo- 
pagus, prepared to proceed. On reaching Syra, it was found that the 
populace was so maddened that the missionary would assuredly be 
massacred^ and therefore the trial was postponed, and Dr. King returned 
to Athens. The public feeling was scarcely less savage in Athens than in 
Syra. There were reports oi conspiracies against his life, and the news- 
papers, week aft^r week, fanned the desire for vengeance. The valiant 
missionary at once resumed the religious service in his own house in 
Athens, and about thirty individuals had the courage to join in worship 
with him. After the lapse of about ten months, a dtation was again 
issued, requiring his presence before the court at Syra ; but subsequently, 
and through private influence, the citation was recalled. He went to 
Corfu, and thence to Geneva, for several months, that the excitement 
might subside. This step he had taken under the advice of friends, and 
also of the government, to prevent scenes of bloodshed. The (ittacks in 
the newspapers were continued, and an order was issued for his arrest, 
thinking thereby that they would prevent his return. He did return, 
however, and his presence was the signal for a new and yet wilder uproar. 
He was again placed upon trial, in the spring of 1850, on the charge of 
proselytism ; but there was no conviction, as the examination was con- 
ducted by the judge, and admitted only of answers from the accused. 

In September, 1851, Dr. King was again summoned to court for havinff 
taught within his own house dogmas opposed to the creed of the Oriental 

X 
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Church. From this court Dr. King appealed to the Areopagus, wUdi 
ruled that the penal law did not apply to the case in hand; yet the 
inferior and criminal court, to which the case was remanded, declared him 
guilty of the alleged offence against that law, sentenced him to fifteen 
days* imprisonment, and afterwards to perpetual exile from Greece. The 
sentence was not enforced, so far as the banishment was concerned. The 
American government interposed, and was seconded by able lawyers and 
influential persons in Athens. The Herald of May, 1854, intimates that 
Dr. King had been formally and officially notified by the Greek goveni- 
ment, that the sentence of exile pronounced upon him by the criminal 
court of Athens was revoked. The result was that Dr. Eong continued 
his labours, and with no further opposition. 

China. 

Whilst Dr. Morrison was labouring in China, and lamenting the removal 
of his colleague^ Dr. Milne, his heart was cheered by the arrival of « 
Christian merchant, D. C. W. Olyphant, Esq. The mbsionary and the 
merchant were of kindred spirit, and formed the first monthly concert for 
prayer in that country. Mr. Olyphant repeatedly and urgently impo^ 
tvmed the Americans to originate a mission m China, and in Uiis appeal be 
was cordially supported by Dr. Morrison. Notice was taken of the co^ 
respondcnce in the New York Observer; and in 1828, the American 
Seamen^s Friends' Society resohred upon sending a chaplain to the English 
speaking sailors in the port of Canton, so soon as they could meet with a 
duly qualified agent. Mr. Olyphant, in 1829, wrote simultaneously to 
New lork and Boston, offering a free passage to Canton in one of hb 
ships, which would sail early in October. Eujah C. Bridgman was just 
completing his preparatory studies at Andover, and was decided by this 
opening field to accept of the appointment. On the same day, the BeT. 
David Abeel, a young minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, gave a 
favourable response to the invitation to proceed to China. Mr. Abeel, 
after being about a year in the service of the Seamen's Society, joined the 
mission of the American Board. 

Mr. Bridgman set himself to the study of the Chinese, and is found, in 
1831, and for sixteen years afterwards, as editor of The Chinese Repositonj, 
Mr. Abeel made excursions to Java, Siam, and Singapore. In 1833-4, the 
Eevs. Ira Tracy, S. Wells Williams, and Peter Parker, M.D., joined the 
mission. Mr. Williams took charge of the printing press, and Mr. Tracy 
founded an important establishment at ^gapore, which was designed as 
a seminary for training a native agency, and for conducting the printing 
which the mission in Eastern Asia might require. The Board, by its mis- 
sionaries, purchased an extensive printing establishment and a typefoundry 
from the Rev. Mr. Thompson, one of the London Society's agents. The 
results fell far short Bf the sanguine hopes which had been cherished. 

In 1834, the Rev. Edward Stroms, who had succeeded Mr. Abeel in 
the chaplaincy, and afterwards followed him into the service of the Board, 
accompanied the Rev. C. Gutzlaff and a Bengal gentleman in an explo^ 
atory tour. Afler moving up the river Min, they were fired upon from botii 
banks by soldiers, and were compelled to return. In the year following, 
Messrs. Medhurst and Stroras went to Shantung in an American brig, 
visited Shanghai, and distributed several thousand small volumes and 
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tracts, and returned in safety, after an absence of about two months. Mr. 
Stroms died, in 1837, in the Indian Archipelago, whilst on a missionary 
voyage. In the same year, Messrs. King, Gutzlaff, WiUiams, and Dr. 
Parker, went to Jeddo, to restore seven shipwrecked Japanese, and to 
ascertain if Japan was accessible to the Gx)spel. They were not allowed 
to land, were met by a sharp cannonade, and returned with all haste to 
Macao. The attempt was afterwards renewed, bui with similar unsuccess, 
and a^ imminent hazard to the bold adventurers. 

Mr. Abeel had gone to the United States, in 1833, for the recovery of 
his health, and rejoined the mission, accompanied by Dr. WiUiam Diver, 
in 1839. During the Chinese war with England anent the opium traffic. 
Dr. Parker went to the United States, vigorously advocated the Chinese 
mission, and returned to his sphere of labour in 1842. The Rev. Dyer 
Ball, M.D., removed from Singapore to China on account of his wite's 
health, where she died in 1844. In the summer of 1845, the mission- 
aries left Hongkong and resumed their work at Canton. Dr. Bali 
superintended the Chinese press, gave advice and medicines to the sick, 
conducted a boarding school, and a Chinese religious service in his own 
house. Dr. Parker became secretary of legation to the United States 
embassy in 1847, but continued to use his influence for the furtherance of 
the mission, and, in 1848, paid for the printing of 10,000 valuable tracts. 
In 1846, Mr. Williams paid a visit to the iJnited States, published his 
valuable work, The Middle Kingdom^ and returned to China m 1848. 

Amid much discouragement, and yet with many tokens of success, the 
mission in Canton has been prosecuted by devoted and earnest labourers.. 
Amoy. — ^The mission at Amoy was commenced, in 1842, by the Rev. 
David Abeel, whilst the town was in the possession of English soldiers. 
He was shortly joined and greatly aidea by a self-sustaming medical 
missionary from America, Dr. Cumming, who laboured energetically in 
that field until the spring of 1847. Other missionaries from the Board, 
and from other mission stations, came to the help of Mr. Abeel from time 
to time. The mission families suffered severely from the climate. We 
find Mr. (then Dr.) Abeel, in 1814, in Hongkong, for the improvement of 
his health. He returned to Amoy after a short mterval, and took several 
boat excursions to revive his shattered frame, but was obliged to leave 
for the United States in April, 1845 ; and on September of the following 
year, in Albany, closed his missionary career of a fifteen years* active 
service in China. His devoted labours and personal kindnesses made 
many mourn his removal from China. 

In 1845, the first meeting for Christian females was held, and forty 
attended it. In the same year, a new chapel was opened for daily meet- 
ings, and a union prayer-meeting of all the Protestant missionaries was 
established. ^ 

Two aged men were baptized, in 1846, as the first firuits of the Amoy 
mission field. They traced their religious impressions to the teaching of 
the departed and sainted Abeel. .Other gladdening conversions followed, 
and the distribution of books and tracts was prosecuted with zeal. 

In January, 1849, Mr. Palmer, a devoted missionary, was lost at sea, 
on his return voyage from Hongkong, whither he had been conveying 
his sick sister for a change of air. This was the first loss of life which the 
mission of the American Board had sustamed at sea, and it was a very 
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heavy Ion to both the Board and the dunese miision. About iba nud- 
lammer of 1849, a mother and her two etyoa, who had given the most 
ample i)roo& of having renewed bearts, were baptised and roc^ved inU 
fellowship. In 1850, baptism was administered for thio first lime to tlie 
children of native Christiana. The cUn of inquiren waa ateadilj on tU 
increase, and furnished well educated chnrch memben &om tinte to (dm^ 
In 1851, the total adjnis^ona of nativea to church membersl^ fa>d 
amounted to twenty. Several Chinese Christians were called to aunerlbr 
the fiiith, and diecorered the spirit and conrsge of martvia, Jn iS&i, 
there was manifest proof that the Hol^ Spirit was operating upon am 
minds; and there were many applications for q)iritaal instrocuon, m 
not a few claimants of baptism and feltowahip. 

In 1853, the native evanceliat, W. 8ien, who had gone with a colpci- 
tear to found a mission at Cnianf;-chaa, arrived at the br^iking out o(m 
insurrection, was arrested on sa^iuon of being in league with the idwli, 
and was beheaded. W. Sien had given e\ery evidence of being a MS- 
sisteot Christian and a devoted evangelist. 

FuHCHAU. — This mission was commenced in 1847. The ReT. Stqdu 
Johnson came from Siam to found it. Scarcely had half a j'eor ela[Md 
when he had so far mastered the proviniidal dialect as to be able to VMr 
duct public religious services.' He was afterward jtnned by fbnaa 
coadjutors in the Siam mis^on, and by others. The congregation iHaA 
gathered to Mr. Johnson's services was '^'^^ ^"' ^ thoroughly dimoiEd 
to rioting that the exercises were not unfrequently cut short, and lie 
audience diroerwd without edtber prayer or praise. After a lime lb 
numbers decTmed, and there was a stationary and most Teq>eotful bodirf 
worshippers to the number of about sixty. Eveninn; meetings werebcU 
for the special benefit of fha working classes, and witt good reaults, lis 
growth of this mission has been slow but steady ; and the work oi achod 
education has been eneri;utit!ully aod successfully cooducAed. 

The foIlDwiug table gives an idea of the present condition of the CEubM 
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The AitMKNiAKa. 

The establishment of a mission to tlie Armenians had been long in mb- 

templation. In 1821, Mr. Parsons of the S^Tian mission became do^ 

bterested in (ho Armenians, and wrote pressing letters to America W 
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originate a mission for their benefit. Mr. Fisk of Smjma, abont the 
same time, made an appeal to the friends of missions in Boston. The 
conversion of three Armenian ecclesiastics by the Syrian mission at Beirftt 
had turned the attention of the Board to that people. Two of the 
converts had been bishops, and the third, Gregory Wortabed, was a 
distinguished preacher. Yet another circumstance transpired to give the 
growing interest a practical form. Dr. King of Athens, on leaving Syria, 
m 1825, had issued a letter to the Papists, giving his reasons for not 
belonging to their persuasion. The letter had an extensive circulation, 
and in influential circles. One of the many good results of Dr. Eing*s 
letter was the school of Feshtimaljian. This man was a profound scholar, 
deeply read in the history and councils of the Eastern and Romish Churches 
and an earnest Bible student. He was entrusted with the training of the 
native priesthood, and guided his students into new and heretofore 
untrodden paths. The study of the Bible explodexl their belief in the 
infallibility of the church, and exposed many of her erroneous dogmas. 
The timid teacher became alarmed at the results of his own training, and 
actually endeavoured to restrain the students from avowing that faith 
Mrhich he held in his conscience, and had zealously taught them. He 
never mAde his evangelical views known; but their influence was felt 
upon the minds under his care, and prepared them for the reception of 
the truth, when it was afl;erwards and openly taught by the missionaries. 
All the earlier converts of the Armenian mission nad been educated by 
Feshtimaljian. 

In 1829, the Board at length resolved upon a mission, and sent forth 
the Revs. Eli Smith and H. G. O. Dwight, to examine the field. The 
report was most encouraging, and, in the early part of 1831, the Rev, 
W. Goodell, belonging to the Syrian mission, but at the time in Malta, 
was desired by the Board to find his future sphere of labour in Constan- 
tinople. The Armenian patriarch received Mr. Goodell with all seeming 
cordiality, engc^ed, yea offered, to have some priests trained b^ the mis- 
sionaries, to fill the office of teachers; but his profuse professions were 
never realized. In the midsummer of 1832, the Rev. H. G. O. Dwight 
joined the mission, and was shortly followed by the Rev. W. G. SchaufiBer. 

Early in 1833, Hohannes Sahakyan, a pupil of the native teacher, 
Feshtimaljian, became a diligent and earnest inquirer, and an enlightened, 
bold, and successful advocate of evangelical views. An influential trades- 
man, at the instance of a Romish pnest, tried to stir up opposition, and 
went to the celebrated teacher to convince his old pupils of their per- 
Terseness, and win them back to the church ; but, to nis astonishment, 
Feshtimaljian made both history and Scripture witness against the church, 
and in favour of evangelical doctrines, so that the zealous accuser became 
a decided convert. Fifteen Armenian priests were ordained during this 
year in the Fatriarchal Church, among whom was Der Kervork, who 
afterwards acted the part of a reformer. 

In 1834, the first monthly concert was held in the Turkish language, 
when many were deeply affected by the missionary intelligence. The 
inquirers at the houses of the missionaries multiplied, and their questions 
were personal, practical, and truly spiritual. The Bible was lareely read, 
and the prevailing superstitions became more palpable and absurds 
Several priests became obedient to the faith. A fint-dass school was 
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opened at Pera, under the care of Mr. Paspati, a native of Sdo, wlio bad 
received a liberal education in America, and was admirably qualified for 
the important office. There were several reinforcements of the missbn, 
and stations were opened at Sm^Tna, Trebizond, and Brusa. 

The missionaries abstained from controversy about senseless forms and 
even flagrant errors, and published the cross of Christ in all simj^dtj 
and with earnestness. Der Eervork was now a convert, and bad chai^ 
of' an Armenian school of 400 boys, in which he openly used the Bible, and 
fireely commented upon it, besides having a private class for the critical 
investigation of the Us ew Testament. The popularity of the mission schoobi 
and the manifest CTowth of evangelical conviction within some of their owi 
seminaries, filled tne Armenians with uneasiness and even alarm. Matteofl^ 
the recently-inducted Bishop of Brfisa, was at first friendly to the mission, 
but shortly became a zealous and unprincipled persecutor of Protestantism. 
In proof of the advancing work, there were two weekly meetings in Con- 
stantinople, and largely attended. The houses of the misdonaries were 
literally thronged by ecclesiastics and laymen, who were, however, more 
zealous for the reformation of their own church than for the embrace of 
the Gospel. The Papists attempted to lead the Armenians into open 
hostility with the Protestant missionaries; and not being scmpulous about 
the means which they employed, their effort was successfuL In 1836, the 
patriarch denounced the Xew Testament, and all the other books put m 
circulation by the missionaries, and prohibited the people from purchaan^ 
and possessing them. In spite of the fulmination, the educational mea- 
sures were prosecuted, a new service in the Armenian tonsue was com- 
menced by Mr. Dwight, and considerable interest was excited in female 
education, which had hitherto been entirely neglected. 

There was at that time the strangest possible style of government. Tbe 
chief bankers were Armenians, and they ruled the pashas and governon, 
who in turn ruled or misruled the people. The patriarch was the tool in 
the hands of the bankers and higher clergy; and if he wished to get lid 
of an individual by banishment, or by death, he had only to represent 
him as dangerous to the community, and an imperial firman was secured, 
which the Turkish officers were bound to see fully executed. The bankers 
supplied the pashas mth money when not in office, and then paid them- 
selves both the principal and interest when the pashas returned to office, 
which led to the utmost oppression and extortion of the population, who 
were otherwise literally fleeced. The whole power, thererore, lay with 
the bankers, who deposed and elected patriarchs, bbhops, and preachers. 
In the year 1837, a few of the bankers resolved upon breaking up the 
Armenian high school, as a first step in the process of persecution; and 
as a preparative, a large school had been opened at Scutari. The public 
school of Der Kervork had been committed to one of these bankers, bQt» 
unlike his professional brethren, a sincere and upright man, that he might 
remodel it to his own taste. The parents of the pupiG attending the missron 
school were summoned before the vicar, and commanded to break off firom 
the Protestants, to the great grief of both parents and children. The phin 
was complete after its fashion, yet a very great failure. The hostile party 
had all preparations made for demanding from the Sultan the banishment 
of Mr. Sahakvan, the principal, and other interested and influential indi- 
viduals; but no sooner was the principal released from the misuon sdiod 
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than the banker appointed htm to the great national school, which had 
been committed to his care. All remonstrances were vain. The enemies 
of Protestantism could not afford to lose this influential banker ; and he 
had threatened to withdraw from the Armenian community if they made 
any show of resistance. The result was, that Hohannes Sahakyan was 
promoted to a principalshi{> oyer 600 pupils instead of 40, and had 
Der Kervork, the pious priest, as one of his teachers. Principal of 
the national school, confirmed in office by a special appointment of the 
Armenian S3mod, he had now freedom of action, as well as a wide sphere 
of usefulness, and made the best use of his power by imparting Bible 
instruction. 

Towards the close of 1837, the missionaries held a conference in 
Sm3n:*na relative to their personal deportment and official labours, so that 
they might ascertain and correct all deficiencies, and stimulate each other 
to new zeal and energy. The free and Christian conversation, and the 
many fervent prayers, greatly refreshed and strengthened the devoted 
labourers. 

In 1838, the plague plunged Mr. Dwight into sore distress, over the deaths 
of bis wife and chud. The fearful scourge has closed schools, suppressed 
public worship, and even interchange of friendly visits, oflener than once 
in the history of this mission. Many a promising scheme was suspended, 
and all but destroyed, by the prohibitiou of all intercourse over several 
months. For nearly twenty years, and since quarantines have been estab- 
lished, the plague has not been found in Constantinople, proving that it 
had formerly been imported. 

The successes of the Grospel were now becoming everywhere apparent, 
and to a large extent, through the Divine blessing upon the labours of the 
native converts. Two Armenian priests in Nicomedia had been converted, 
yet had never seen a Protestant missionary. It was afterwards found that 
Mr. Goodell had, in 1832, given to an aged priest an Armenian-Turkish 
copy of the New Testament; and several tracts, among others The Dairy" 
man's Daughter^ to a company of boys, which had awakened inquiry, and 
issued in conversions. Mr. Dwight found, upon a visit to Nicomedia, in 
1838, sixteen men who traced their spiritual enlightenment to that one act 
of Bible and tract distribution. The two priests, Der Yertaness ^nd Der 
Hariitun, went to Constantinople, and became the collegiate priesthood 
in a village in the Bosphorus, where they were visited by the Patriarch 
Stepan, an old acquidntance, who assented generally to the reli^ous views 
which they frankly avowed. 

' Mr. Sahakyan was appointed by the mission as superintendent of the 
book distribution agency, on losing his principalship, by his warm-hearted 
patron retiring from the directorate, in the face of a stem and intriguing 
opposition. Hagopos had been appointed to the first patriarchate witE 
Stepan, and was as bigotted and sternly cruel as Stepan was meek and mild. 
His first act was to imprison Sahakyan, and without condescending to 
inform him of the charge against him — the only offence being that the man 
had taken the liberty to thmk and judge for himself in religious matters, and 
the one desire of the co-patriarch being to extirpate Protestantism firom 
the Turkish soil. Mr. Boghos Fizika was also shut up in prison. After 
an incarceration of four days, the two native Protestants were banished by 
an imperial firman to a monastery near Kaisery, and under the charge of a 
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Turkish police-officer fully armed. Every efibrt was made to intimidate 
the converts, and cut them off from intercourse with the missionaries. Ai 
imperial firman was issued, requiring the patriarchs to guard their flocks, 
and excommunication was denounced against all who read the books of 
the missionaries. Der Kervork was imprisoned, and then banished into 
the interior. Stepan was deposed from the patriarchate. The list of the 
suspected received daily additions, and the wrath of the enemies was aa 
the increase. Suddenly the persecuting patriarchs had a demand from the 
Sultan for the recruital of hb army, to prosecute the war with Mohammed 
Ali of Egypt. The Turks were completely defeated, and the fleet wu 
surrenderea to Egypt. The death of the Sultan, and the youth of bis 
son and successor, would have led to the dissolution of the empire, but for 
the intervention of the leading powers of Europe. An extensive fire at 
Pera, which destroyed nearly 4,000 houses, and many lives, led, along 
with the recent defeat, to a meeting of the Armenian Synod, and to the 
recall of the exiled, with the exception of Mr. Sahakyan. He also was 
released in the spring of 1840, afl^er several unsuccessful applications. 

In January, 1840, a day of humiliation and prayer was observed at all 
the stations of the Board. The persecution had not crushed, but dis- 
seminated the truth, and confirmed the converts in their adherence to 
it. Shortly after the accession of the young sultan, a charter of rights 
was granted to the people, and without being asked, providing for the 
liberty of all his subjects, and without reference to their religious belie£ 
The pashas were from this date to have a fixed salary, which brought 
the power of the bankers to an abrupt termination, and totally ruined 
many of them. Mr. Sahakyan resumed his earnest and devoted labours, 
and Priest Kervork preached with greater boldness upoa his grand theme, 
salvation in Christ Jesus. Priest Yertaness also surrendered his post of 
honour and emolument, cast in his lot with the Protestants, and devoted 
himself to the diSfusion of Gospel truth. In the year 1840, the book depot 
was removed to the centre of the city, and there was a sale for that year 
of more than 300 dollars* worth, in various languages. There was also an 
eligible place opened for business men holding conversations with the 
missionaries upon spiritual subjects. The weekfy meeting of Mr. Dwight 
was now Jield openly^ and was well attended. A boarding school was also 
established at Bebek, and application was made for fifteen pupils, whilst 
the accommodation admitted of only twelve. Informatioi^ was lodged 
against Mr. Hamlin, the missionary, for not observing the fasts, bowing 
before the cross, and worshipping the Virgin, but the patriarch quietly 
dismissed the petitioners. During a visit of Messrs. Hamlin and Dwight 
to Nicomedia, they met with many ve^ interesting converts, who had 
gleaned all their instruction from the Bible. In the year 1840, there 
were six millions of pages printed by the mission in the Armenian and 
Armenian- Turkish languages. 

Adabazar, about twentpr-seven miles tq the east of Nicomedia, was thfl 
scene of an awakening m 1841. The Gospel was carried to it by a 
merchant, who, from cxuiosity, waited upon Messrs. Dwight and Hamlin 
in Nicomedia, and became thoroughly interested. Regular meetings for 
prayer, and the reading of the Bible, were held; and were attended some- 
times by fifty individuals, in deep concern about their souls, although, 
vith one exception^ they had never seen a missionary. Towards autumn, 
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Mr. Schneider visited Adabazar, and reported a widening excitement 
among the surrounding villages, and that the simple publication, by a 
handbill, of the ten commandments, had opened the eyes of many to the 
prevailing idolatrfl 

. Keference has already been made to the zeal of the Armenian Christians 
in the diffusion of the Gospel. In 1842, there was a great awakening in 
Constantinople, and the lives of many witnessed to the important chan^. 
Several converts met statedly for prayer upon one of the hills which 
environ the capital, and resolved, at their own charges, to send Vertaness 
to their Armenian countrymen in the interior of Asia Minor, whilst they 
devoted themselves to home mission work, and especially among the 
Jews, whom they had formerly despised. In this vear also, the whole 
of the Old Testament appeared in tne Armeno- Turkish language. The 
reverence of the reformed Armenians for the Word of God was most 
remarkable, and led many of them, on coming into possession of the Bible, 
to pass the whole night in reading it, and in resolving to conform their 
lives to its requirements. 

In 1843, a young Armenian who had embraced Mohammedanism, 
and afterwards recanted, was publicly beheaded, and in defiance of the 
protesting representative of Britain, Sir Stratford Canning. Sir Strat- 
ford demanded, and received, written pledges from the Sultan, that a 
change of religious belief would not henceforth subject the individual to 
persecution. 

For some years there was a secret but successful style of persecution, 
promoted chiefly by the influence of the Patriarch Matteos. The evan- 
gelicals who were engaged in business suddenly lost all their traffic, by the 
withdrawal of their former patrons. The names of all who did not apply 
for absolution on the communions had been given by the priests to the 
patriarch, who exhorted the people generally to desert all such places 
of business, until their owners returned to the bosom of the church. Scune 
of the vartabeds or preachers had been discovering a decided leaning to 
evangelical views, and Bedros was fixed upon for an example. He con- 
scientiously declined the orders of the patriarch to celebrate mass, and 
was forthwith appointed to a diocese on the frontier of Eussia, whence 
he might be easily conveyed to a monastery; but Bedros declined the 
appointment, and the patriarch felt that he could not enforce obedience, 
lie was afterwards appointed to Jerusalem, but would not consent to 
observe all the rites of the church. For some years he laboured with 
much zeal at Aleppo and at Aintab, distributed a great number o£ 
tracts and books, and died of cholera in 1849. Priest Yertaness had for 
a considerable time been imprisoned in the monastery of Armash, and 
had engaged himself in preaching salvation through Christ to the monks, 
many of whom had become seriously impressed. The alarm was given, 
and Yertaness was sent on to Kaisery (Cesarea), but preached the Gospel 
all along his route, and within the monastery. He was released by orders 
of the Sultan, on the occasion of a great feast in 1845, and the report 
followed him to Constantinople that he had seduced many in Eiusery, and 
that if he had remained much longer they would all have embraced his views. 

There was a fundamental law in the Turkish empire, that every 
Christian subject must be enrolled in a community which was presided 
over by a patriarch. The converts had continued to wait occasionaUy upaa 
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the services in the Armenian church, to avoid persecution, although thej 
generally, almost universally, atten'^ed the missionaries, and observed the 
communion under their ministry. This course of policy was followed 
longer than it might otherwise have been, in the b<f(>e that their own 
church would be quietly won over to evangelic^ views, and the verj 
appearance of schism be avoided. In 1846, Matteos resolved upon coer- 
cive measures, and upon making Vertaness his first victim. When his 
messengers went to the lodging of the reformed priest, they were told of 
his absence. A bull of excommunication and anathema was read in the 
patriarchal church against Vertaness, and against all Protestants. Houses 
were searched, that the erring might be forced to repentance and confes- 
sion ; and even families were commanded to cast out their pervert and 
reprobate members. The fortitude of the converts was denounced as 
obstinacy. The people were told, upon patriarchal authority, that if they 
gave bread even to a brother so charged, they were countenancing a Judas, 
disgracing the nation, and ruining their own souls. First of all, a form of 
recantation, and, secondly, a new creed, embodying mariolatiy and the 
worship of crosses and pictures, were prepared and submitted to the 
Protestants for their subscription, and these papers were carried through 
the country for signature. The most wanton and wicked ruptures of 
family ties and business relations were perpetrated under the name of 
religion. About forty individuals were deprived of th^ license to 
trade, and had their shops closed against them, and about seventy were 
driven away from home and family for the Gospel's sake. Only four or five 
relented, and thepr almost immediatel)r returned to the evangelical fiiith, 
amid insult and mjury in every conceivable form. Many golden bribes 
were offered, but indignantly rejected. The houses of the missionanes 
were more than ever visited. After many petitions to various quarters, 
the oppressed Protestants appealed to the English, Prussian, and American 
ambassadors, but their sympathies could not secure their reliefl The 
patriarch at length applied for a firman to banish the leading^ Protestants, 
when his request was refused, and he was summoned before Keshid Pasha, 
and commanded to cease his persecution. This refiisal was traceable to 
the influence of the sj-mpathizing consul with the Turkish ministry. There 
was now the old spirit, but an endeavour to keep within the limits of law, 
although they interpreted the expulsion of men firom their business and 
homes as no infraction of law. The watchful eyes of the foreign consuls 
exerted a salutary and restraining influence. The afliicted people met 
with much kindness firom the resident Protestants, and received letters of 
condolence from almost all civilized nations, with several handsome remit- 
tances of money. Sir Stratford Canning fought and won the battle for 
religious toleration. The schismatics, as they were called, were forced 
into that position by the excommunicating policy of the patriarch ; and the 
finishing stroke of that policy was given in June, 1846, when a new bull of 
anathema was ordered to be read annually, upon the recurrence of the 
festival, in every Armenian church throughout the Ottoman empire. 

In 1846, on the first day of July, the first evangelical Armenian church 
in Constantinople was organized. There were forty members, and the 
inaugural meeting was sustained with an ever-growing interest over fire 
hours. A pastor, Mr. Apisoghom Khachadibryan, was chosen by ballot, 
and then an eldership was elected. A confession of faith was drawn up 
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and widely circulated. The pastor of their choice was ordained to his 
office in the presence of a large and deeply-interested assembly. Other 
churches were afterwards organized upon the same basis ; and the sym- 
pathy of the Mohammedans was more with them than with the Armenians, 
from their abhorrence of images and pictures. 

The evangelical natives could not now be imprisoned or sent into exile 
for their religious belief; but there were many ways in which they could 
still be persecuted. Feijury was employed to establish against them the 
charges of spurious debts and criminal conduct. Their business relations 
were invaded, and they were even cut off from houses and shops which 
they had chosen. Stepan, who had for a length of time been disposed to 
evangelical views, was also put to a severe test, but passed through it 
with great nobleness, and professed his readiness to die in defence of his 
faith. There were several attempts at an open insurrection against the 
Protestants, and espeoially on the occasion of the first Protestant funeral ; 
but although there was great destruction of property, no life was sacri- 
ficed by the infuriated populace. The funeral of the first native pastor, 
only eight months after his own ordination, was a specially solemn scene. 
He had persevered in his labours, and in a truly Christian spirit, in spite 
of much vexing: opposition, and had won for himself an all but universal 
admiration. His malady lay in the brain, and was the result of severe and 
harassing excitement. In all his delirious ravings, the ^reat end of his 
life and ministry was ever prominent. The enemy was msposed to inter- 

Eret the mental disturbance as a signal judgment ; but there was returning 
fi^ht, and a time of glorious testimony to the grace of God. His brother, 
who had been educated at the Bebek seminary, and was of a truly firatemal 
spirit, was elected and ordained to the vacant pastorate. Mr. Simon 
Khachaduryan was not the only preacher from tnis seminary; for about 
the same time Messrs. Avedis and Mugurdich were licensed to preach the 
Gospel, and others followed. 

In the year 1847, an important decree was passed by the Turkish 
government, recognizing the native Protestants as a separate community, 
and mainly througn the mfluence of Lord Cowley, who had been appointed 
in room of Sir Stratford Canning, who had returned to England. This 
enactment led the missionaries and their converts to the observance of a 
day of thanksgiving to God, and was the introduction to a brighter era in 
the mission. Now that there was toleration, and that the inquirers Vere 
promised protection from the government, their numbers increased, and 
the converts acted as if under new impulses. The Patriarch Matteos lived 
to see his persecuting policy totally defeated, and himself sent into exile. 
The converts are now numbered by hundreds, and " from overy part of 
the land," according to Mr. Dwight, " comes the appeal for preachers." 
The last tabular statement gives 7 principal and 20 sub-stations, with 20 
preachers and 23 assistants ; 17 native preachers and 40 native assistants ; 
about 400 church members, and an aggregate congregation, of nearly 
1,9004 23 schools, 26 teachers, and 750 schokrs ; and 10 founts of types 
in the Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 

The Indian Archipelago. 

I« 1833, the Rev. Messrs. Munson and Lyman were sent on a tour of 
inquiry through the islands of the Archipelago. They forced their way 
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from Tanapooly along deep rayines, tbrougb primeyal forests, and over 
lofty mountains, and were cruelly massacred b^ the Battas in tbe yicinitj 
of Sacca. The missionaries had providentially left their -wives and 
families at Batavia. The massacre, though perpetrated in cold blood, 
and without the shadow of provocation, was owmg to a war which was 
raging in the neighbourhood, and the murderers had dealt with tbe 
approaching cavalcade as enemies. When the villagers ascertained the 
character and intentions of the travellers, they took revenge upon tbe 
murderers. 

In 1836, a band of five missionaries went to Batavia with the view of 
originating a mission, but were not allowed to locate by an act of tbe 
Dutch government, which tolerated foreign missionaries only in Borneo; 
and even there, under many and severe restrictions. The Revs. Eliha 
Doly, Elbert Nevins, and William Youngblood, with their wives, and 
^liss Azuba Condit, teacher, arrived at Borneo in 1839. The natives, or 
Dyaks, were a simple people, mild in spirit, and ^ven to hospitality; hot 
when roused in war, tne lamb becomes the lion, and they not only refel 
in blood, but ornament their houses with the heads of their enemieSi 
Until the arrival of these missionaries, Borneo was scarcely known in ib 
religious aspects. There were throughout the Indian Archipelago, Clunese, 
Arabs, Malays, and Bugies, as well as the aboriginal Dyaks. The <^ief 
difficulties in prosecuting the labours of this mission flowed* from the 
variety of spoken languages, the interference of petty chiefs, the oppres- 
sion of priests, the superstition of the people, and the inaccessibilily of 
the Dyaks, who lived chiefly upon rafts or logs, and could be approadied 
only by boats. 

The Dutch government restricted the labours of the American misnon- 
aries to the coast, and only permitted their own country's missionaries 
to move into the interior. An appeal to the Dutch government brought 
forth the reply, that the decree was a part of their state policy. 

In the spring of 1844, Messrs. Doly and Folhman removed to China, 
leaving Mr. Youngblood at Fontianak, and Messrs. Thomson and Steele 
at Karangan. Mrs. lliomson and a daughter died in 1844. In 1847, 
Messrs, Thomson and Youngblood were compelled, by shattered hetJth, 
to remove from Borneo, and the fori^er died shortlv afterwards in Switzer- 
land. Disease and death swept Borneo of all the American labourers, 
and the mission was suppressed. 

The Nestoriaics. 

In 1830, Messrs. Smith and Dwight, whilst on an exploring tour, visited 
the Nestorians, and reported the desirableness of establishing a mission 
at Oroomiah. Mr. Justin Perkins, a tutor in Amherst College, was 
appointed in 1833 to commence the mission, and with the view of ^^ enabling 
thS Nestorian Church, through the grace of God, to exert a commanding 
influence in the spiritual regeneration of Asia." Mr. and Mrs. Perkins 
reached Constantinople on the 21st December, and in the May following 
proceeded to Trebizond, having wearied waiting for the arrival of th«r 
expected colleagues. From the frequent incursions of Koordish robbers 
upon the Turkish frontiers, they were forced to a circuitous travel throngb 
Russian territory, and did not reach Tabreez until the end of Aumist. 
bir John Campbell, the Britbh ambassador at Tabreez, on being appnzed 
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of tbeir difficulties by Mr. Perkins, sent a courier to meet them, and a 
litter for Mrs. Perkins, who bad been greatly enfeebled, and, on tbe 
following day. Dr. Keacb, of tbe Britisb embassy, was in attendance. Tbe 
life of Mrs. Perkins was mercifully preserved, as also tbat of ber infant 
daughter. 

Mr. Perkins, upon adyice, remained at Tabreez for more tban a year, 
as there was no European resident in Oroomiab, but secured the services 
of Mar Yobannas, a Nestorian bishop, and of a young priest called 
Abraham, to get instruction in the modem S}Tiac. In 1835, Dr. Asahel 
Grant surrendered a prosperous practice at Utica, U.S., and joined this 
mission, and was accompanied by the Rev. James L. Merrick. In 
November of that year, Mr. Perkins and Dr. Grant went to Oroomiab. 
Mr. Merrick attempted a mission in Tabreez among the Mohammedans ; 
but not succeeding, and seding no prospect of success, he went to Oroomiab 
in 1841, and, four years afterward^, returned to America. The Nestorians 
call themselves Chaldeans, aad their traditions speak of their descent as 
Jewish. Mr. Perkins has estimated the Nestorian population at 140,000. 
The city of Oroomiab, in former days Theharma, the reputed birthplace 
of Zoroaster, has a population of 25,000, but only about 1,000 Nestorians. 
Mr. Perkins speaks of the Nestorians in the plain as "partaking of 
tbe suavity and urbanity of the Persian character, and the very antipodes 
of their rude countr}'men residing on the mountains.'^ As a people, they 
have a great reverence for the Scriptures, and an abhorrence of image 
worship, purgatory, and auricular confession. Their public services were 
formal, tneir expositions of Scripture puerile, and their views of the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity very defective. Their fasts are nraner- 
ous, embracing almost the half of the year ; but their abstinence is only 
from animal food, and they make ample compensation so soon as the days 
are over. The education of the Nestorians, and even of many of the nine 
ecclesiastical orders, was very limited. Though necessarily drawing little 
comfort from their shadowy religion, their history for centuries has been 
one of fearful suffering at the hands of Mohammedans, and because of 
their firm adherence to the faith of their fathers. 

The professional character of Dr. Grant won the favour of the Persian 
government, and made the NestoriapC bishops cordial coadjutors. When 
a school was established for educating teacners, the Mohammedans grew 
jealous of the favours shown to the Christians, and a dass was conse- 
(^uently formed for Mussulman boys. Village schools and female board- 
ing scnools were afterwards established, and the teachers were chiefly 
drawn from the original seminary. The missionaries never sought to 
establish a separate religious community, but to reform and revive the 
existing Nestorian Church. By rigidly adhering to that sound policy, 
bishops have become pupils in the boarding school, and now the entire 
training of the ecclesiastics is almost wholly committed to the missionaries. 
The preaching of the Gospel was unknown in the country, and long and 
prudently delayed, lest the priesthood should take alarm. When such a 
desire was expressed, in 1849, the places of worship were at their service, 
and the missionaries went from the city to the surrounding villages on 
preaching tours, encouraged to it by numerous applications from the 
priesthood. 

In 1836, the missionaries entered upon the translation of tbe Bible into 
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modern Syriac, the vernacular of the Nestorians. In 1836, the Keir 
Testament was issued in ancient and modern Syriac in parallel oolomns; 
and .in 1852, the whole Bible was in the hands of the people in their own 
tongne. Other books followed, such as the Pilgrim's Progress and tlie 
Saints' Rest^ and a monthly paper called TTie Rays of Light, Hie Bibk^ 
from the date of its publication, was the text-book in the nmneroos 
schools, which, in 1853, were seventy-eight in number, and in greal 
efficiency. The public proclamation of the Gospel, which began in 1^ 
was regularly sustained in seven places within the year, and has dnee 
been widely extended. Bishops and priests, after bein? educated in tk 
seminary, followed the good example of the missionanes, and in mai^ 
cases became earnest and impressive preachers. The manifest dianfle 
excited the jealou^ of the Papists, who tried both fair and foul means £r 
seducing the people into their communion ; but the open Bible and tk 
blessings of education are barriers which Popery cannot surmount. 

In 1839, Dr. Grant visited the mountainous districts of Koordistan, ts 
the west of Oroomiah. He was cordially welcomed by the patnar^ 
Mar Shimon, and urgently and oflen pressed during his sojourn to {to 
a mission and schools in that district. Four years afterwards, KoordiA 
chiefs, aided by the Turks, assailed that hitherto independent fastness m 
the mountains, and conquered it, when the patriarch fled to Mosul, and 
some of his brothers to Oroomiah. Extravagant demands were made 
upon the liberality of the missionaries, and some of the superior eodea- 
astics abetted the cause of the fugitives. The oppontion increased, uotil 
it was deemed expedient to close the village schools. The peq)le 
generally wept outright at this painful step, in which they were joined 
by the sympathizing missionaries. The storm soon spent its fury; and 
toe brothers of the patriarch again wished to establish themselves m the 
friendship of the missionaries. In 1847, the patriarch visited Oroomialit 
and, after a show of friendship, he resorted to special interdicts against* 
the pious Nestorians, and even threatened them with the bastinado. 
During that brief reign of terror many of the native assistants wen 
cruelly persecuted ; but the British consul, Mr. Stevens, interfered, and 
brought from the Persian government the most peremptory orders to the 
patriarch to abandon his opposition. . 

This mission was visited by four separate seasons of revival, in 1846, 
1849, 1850, and 1851, and in each case in the month of January. The 
excitement commenced in the seminaries, yet did not terminate with 
them, but spread over all the city and among the surrounding villages. 
There were fifty hopeful cases in Geog Tapa, the largest of the villages, 
besides very many m the various schools. Deacon Guergb, a moun- 
taineer, came to see his spiritually distressed daughter, received light into 
his soul, and went back, a changed man, to proclaim salvation to his peo- 
ple. During the first year there were 150 ascertained and tried cases 
of conversion, including several noted ecclesiastics. There were mn<i 
intelligence and great acquaintance with the Bible, as well as solemn 
impressions connected with the spiritual movement, and the results in a 
changed life were most gladdening. Crimes were confessed, restitatioB 
was made of stolen property; j^oung and old, rich and poor, were ciying 
for mercy, or singing the praises of their gracious and Divine deliverer. 
iNot only were they rousea to a consciousness of their sinfulness, and to 
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the feeling that they could do nothmg for their own recovery; but thej 
gladly accepted of salvation in Christ, and then went forth with a burning 
zeal to press that salvation upon their kinsmen and acquaintances, accom- 
panying all their exercises with earnest and importunate prayer to the God 
of grace. What has been found as characterizing all revivals was found 

Ere-eminently among the Nestorians, that the work was chiefly conducted 
y the converts, and, in watering others, their own soub were abundanUy 
watered. 

In 1837, the Board anxiously considered the practicability of a mission 
among the fierce mountaineer >l estorians. The failing health of Dr. G rant, 
from the Oroomiah climate, rendered a change indispensable; and in 1839, 
after he had just buried his wife, he received instructions firom the Board 
to remove to the west side of the Koordish mountains, and in the hope of 
finding access to the mountains themselves. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Holmes ; and on arriving at Mardin, they were in great danger firom the 
disturbed, anarchical condition of the country. Mr. Holmes returned to 
Constantinople, and Dr. Grant proceeded to Mosul, and thence to the 
heart of the mountain district. After a month^s residence with the 
patriarch he returned to Oroomiah, and pressed the immediate formation 
of a mission among the mountaineers. In 1841, Messrs. Hinsdale and 
Mitchell went from Boston to this mission, and were followed by Dr. 
Grant, who had gone for a little time to Boston to recruit his health. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell died on the route, of fever, and in the following 
year Mr. Hinsdale also died. The mission was reinforced, in 1843, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Laurie, und Ashita was chosen as the first station, where 
a school was opened with twenty pupils. The Turkish government was 
unfriendly to the mission, having resolved to subject the Nestorian 
mountaineers to the Sultan. Thousands of the Nestorians were, within 
three months, cruelly massacred, without reference to sex, age, or condi- 
tion, and their villages destroyed. Dr. Grant died at Mosul, in April, 1844, 
and was preceded by Mrs. Laurie. Another attempt was made to resume 
the mission ; but the desolation was so complete, and the hopes so small, 
and the fact that it would shortly be occupied by a sister society, that it 
was abandoned. Great good, however, was effected ; and Mosul' is now 
the centre of the Assyrian mission, belonging to the American Episcopal 
Board. 

At the four stations, Oroomiah, Geog Tapa, Ardishai, and Gawar, there 
are 8 missionaries, 11 female assistants, 11 native preachers, 12 native 
assistants, 1 printer, 2 seminaries with 80 pupils, and 78 free schools with 
1,038 pupils. The pious Nestorians have assisted for several years in 
sending native missionaries to Bobtan, 300 miles west firom Oroomiah. 

Western Africa. 

In 1833, the Kev. John Leighton Wilson and Mr. Stephen K. Wynco(^ 
went forth to examine and select their future scene of labour. After 
surveying the coast from Grand Cape Mount to Cape Falmas, a distance 
of 300 miles, they fixed upon Cape Palmas, and returned to New York. 
In November, 1834, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, accompanied by a woman of 
colour, went to Cape Falmas, where they were welcomed by the natives. 
After several attacks of fever they opened schools, and in the following 
year Mr. Wilson had prepared an elementary class-book in the spoken 
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language. In 1836, the Rer. David White and bis wife, with a oolofmcd 
printer, joined the mission, but both the missionary and his partner died 
of fever within a month afler their arrivaL The schools were prosperou 
from the first; and soon some youths came under serious impresaons. 
In 1837, there were several candidates for admission into the dmrdi, 
and Mr. Wilson was preaching to audiences of 600. The crisb in tin 
financial affairs of the Board led to the suppressicm of some ci the 
schools, and to the dispersicm of the boarders, which the natives ocNiId 
not understand. 

In 1839, Dr. A. E. Wilson and his wife came firom Sonth Africa to 
Cape P almas, on account of the war betwixt Dingaan and the Datdi 
boers, and opened a second station at Fishtown, twelve miles distant froa 
Fair Hope, the original station. In 1841, Dr. A. £. Wilson and Stephet 
Williams, a native interpreter, died of dysentery, both in great happincHi 
In 1842, the Rev. Messrs. Walker and Griswold joined the Cape rahns 
mission ; and Mrs. Walker died after being four weeks in the countiy, 
and only fearing that her death might exert a deterring influence upon 
others. From the opposition of the colonists, and fix>m the fisict that 
the native teachers were dragged into military service, the missionaries 
removed to the mouth of the Gaboon river, where they found a mock 
better climate — the former stations being transferred to the £|hsc(^ 
Missionary Society. 

The chiefs gave them a hearty welcome in their new location, whick 
they called Baraka. A change was soon visible firom school and preadi- 
ing operations. The Sabbath was observed, and the people dediDed 
furnishing wood to a British man-of-war on that day. One of the diie6 
committed his greegrees to the river, in the presence of his people. Tha 
Gaboon ne^oes made rapid advances towards civilized life in their 
apparel, habitations, treatment of woman, and general deportment. Is 
1844, the Rev. Messrs. Campbell and Bushnell joined the mission; hot' 
the former died from the acclimating fever. In the previous year a 
church had been formed of fifteen members, seven of whom were Africans, 
some of them having come from Cape Falmas. Several stations were 
afterwards formed. 

In 1845, Prince Glass's town was bombarded by a French war-ship; 
but after a season of danger, the missionaries there were treated wA 
civilitjf by the French officers, and their company of Romish priests made 
little impression upon the negroes. This mission was visited bynianj 
bereavements, which led the Board to ordain a periodical return of the 
missionaries to their native land. Passing over many arrivals, and manj 
removals by death, we find that, in 1849, the Gospel was preached in 
ninety villages, and that the Gospel of John was printed in Mpon^nre in 
1852. The labours of the mission are directed to three distinct commn- 
nities — the Mpongwes, the Bakales, and the Pangwes. There are 3 diirf 
stations, 4 missionaries, 1 physician, 2 female and 4 native assistants, 22 
church members, and 70 scholars. 

South Africa. 
In 1834, the Board entered upon a mission to the Zulus, with the 
design of having one mission near Port Natal, under Din<raan, and a 
second in the interior among the tribe of the chief Ikloselekatsi. The 
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Rev. Messrs. Aldin Groat and Greorge Champion, and Mr. Newton 
Adams, M.D., were set apart to tlie former, and the Rev. Messrs. Daniel 
Lindley, Alexander E. Wilson, M.D., and Henry J. Venable, to the 
latter field. They arrived in Cape Town in February, 1836, and set out 
to their destinations. Thdr route lay through Eafiraria, and there was * 
war at the time betwixt the Kaffirs and ulq colonists. The necessary 
detention made them welcome guests with English missionaries, and 
found them earnestly studying the Sichuana language. 

On reaching the residence of Dingaan, about ISO miles from Port Natal, 
the chief informed them that they might come to his country ; but he 
wished, first of all, to see the effect of a school, to which the missionaries 
assented. When the other band went to the country of Moselekatsi, they 
were disappointed at the smallness of his territorv, and not favourably 
impressed by the man himself. They commenced a mission in June, 
1836 ; but having entered their house before the mud floors were dry, all, 
Bave Dr. Wilson, were attacked by fever ; Mrs. Wilson died, and the sur- 
vivors had a severe attack of rheumatism. The Dutch finrmers shortly 
afterwards attacked the chief, who had been guilty of depredations u{>on 
them, laid waste fourteen villages, killed many of his people, and carried 
off 6,000 head of cattle. They threatened to renew the attack, and 
exhorted the missionaries to leave the country, who, on the advice, set 
out for Port Natal, which they reached after a journey often weeks, amid 
great hardships. 

Stations were now opened at Port Natal, at Ginani, betwixt Port Natal 
and the chiers residence, at Umlazi, about six milds from the town, and 
in the town itself. After a few months, Mr. Champion had 10 boys and 
20 girls under instruction, and a Sabbath congregation of about 200. 
Dr. Adama had 50 children, besides a class for adults, and a Sabbath 
fichool of 250 adults. Mrs. Adams had from 250 to 300 in her school, 
Imd 40 girls during the week, whom she taught to sew. The Sabbath 
congregation was iu>out 600, who worshipped under a tree. A printing 
press was put in operation. Mr. Lindley opened a station at the Illovo 
liver, fifteen miles north-west of Natal, and Messrs. Venable and Wilson 
commenced a station at Klangezoa, thirty miles north of NataL Mr. Grout 
returned to America with his motherless child and that of Dr. Wilson. 

The Dutch boers, after getting th^ revenge upon Moselekatsi, pro- 
ceeded to Port Natal. They treated with Dingaan through their gover-« 
nor, Mr. Ratief ; but Dingaan refused aU terms, until some of hb cattle 
which had been stolen were restored. The marauders were diinK>ssessed of 
the cattle, and Dingaan recdved his lost property. Dingaan barbarously 
murdered sixty of Ratiers men, whom he was professedly treating as 
guests, which made the Dutch vow vengeance upon the treacherous chie£ 
A bloody war followed ; and Umpandi, the king's brother, withdrew fi«om 
the Zulu country for his own preservation ; but a majority of the people 
joined the Dutch, rose agmnst Dingaan, made him an exile, and appointed 
Umpandi their kmg. 

Meanwhile the msisionaries left the country. Mr. Venable laboured 
in Cape Town among the destitute, afterwards returned to the United 
States, and was followed by Mr. Champion. Mr. Champion died at 
the early age of thirtjr-one. Though possessed of an ample fortune, 
and enjoying a wide arcle of friends, he devoted his life to the Zulus, 
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regretted tliat impaired health necessitated his return, and, after pro^id- 
inff for his family, left his estate to the Board of Missions. 

Air. Lindley and Dr. Adams returned to Fort Natal in 1839, and Mr. 
Grout in 1840. Mr. Grout, upon arrival, formed a congregation d 
500 at Umlazi, and a Sabbath school of 200 children. A new station wtf 
formed at Inkanyezi (t. «., a star), in the immediate vicinity ^ thirty- 
seven villages. The mission at length aroused the jealousy of XJmpaiMfi, 
and, without any trial, he decreed death against dl who had attadied 
themselves to Mr. Grout. The attack was made upon the setUementi 
around the mission, with orders to let none escape. Mr. Grout went to 
Umlazi, and opened a station on the Umgeni river, where be had a coo* 
gregation of 1,000 attentive hearers. The English had taken possesski 
of Fort Natal, and the oppressions of Umpandi had driven many to ty 
town, so that the population of the town, and of the countrv 100 miles htA 
was estimated at 24,000. The repeated disasters, and ute circomstaiieB 
that the Wesleyans were extending their operations to Natal, led tfas 
Frudential Committee of the Board to discontinue the mission, and t% 
wrote accordingly to their agents. At that time all the stations had beei 
strengthened by a constant influx of people, and Mr. Grout had aboot 
10,000 people around him. Dr. Fhilip wrote that he would nUbv 
visit America, and tell how the mission was prospering, than see it abts- 
doned ; and meanwhile a contribution from friends of 800 dollars mi 
raised until advices should come from the Board. The Board at onoe 
authorized the missionaries to resume their labours at Port Natal. 

In 1846, the Rev. James C. Bryant left an attached people in Amelia 
that he mi^ht join this mission, and the following year brought Mr. Leiit 
Grout to its reinforcement. The converts at IJmlaai had spentaneooalf 
established a prayer-meeting, and there were all the signs of a gracMMS 
awakening. In 1847, there were five permanent stations, and seTOil 
additions were made to the membership of the church. From tbt 
date there have been all the proofs of advancing dvilization; aid 
the average population of each station was about 8,000, with an aven^ 
attendance upon Sabbath worship at each of about 800. There aie 
about 200 members, 9 churches, 7 native assistants, 12 schools and 1S8 
pupils. 

The year ending 4th October, 1859, gives the receipts of this Sod^tf 
850,915 dols. It has 26 missions, 127 stations, and 181 out-statkia 
There are 169 ordained missionaries, including 8 physicians, 4 unordaioei 
physicians, 14 male, and 210 female assistants — ^maHng a total of 897 
American labourers. There are 21 native pastors, 222 native preadu^ 
^54 native helpers — making a total of native agency of 497, and the entin 
staff of agents 894. There are 5 printing establishments, and an aggn* 
gate issue of papers printed during the year of 41,529,940. There iff 
158 churches, and 28,155 church members, with an addition of 1,279 
during the year — these numbers including the Sandwich Islands, althon^ 
almost self-sustaining. There are 7 seminaries, 19 boarding schools, SIS 
free schools, with 7,911 pupils in free schools, 401 in free seminaries, 6S7 
in free boarding schools — the whole number in seminaries and sdioA 
8,049. The statistics under the educational department do not iTicludeik 
Sandwich Islands. 

General Keferences. •— Keports and Papers of the Board; Tk 
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Missionary Herald; Tracy's History of the Society ; Life o/Dr, Worcester; 
Dr. Judson^s Memoirs, 

India. — Memoirs of Mrs. Newell; Memoir of Gordon Hall; Winslow's 
Memoir; Tennant^s Christianity in Ceylon; The Panqplistf &c. 

North Amebiga. — Missionary Register; The Panoplist; Evart's 
Memoirs, 

Syria. — Memoir of Rev, Levi Parsons; Memoir of Rev, Pliny Fisk; 
Wilson's Lands of the Bible, 

Sandwich Islands. — Hunt's Past and Present of the Sandwich Islands; 
Jarvis^s Dibble's and Bingham^s Histories. 

Greece. — The Missionary Herald; Beports of Society. 
The Armenians. — Smith and Dwight's Researches in Armenia; 
Dwight's Christianity Revived in the East, 

China. — ^Abeel's Journal of a Residence in China; Beports and Papers 
of Society. 

The Indian Abchipelaoo. — ^Dr. C. Earth's Manual of Missions; 
Wjffger's History of Missions^ &c. 

T5b Nestorians. — Teryda'B Residence in Persia; Dr. Grant's iVef/oriofur, 
or the Lost Tribes; Lawrie's Dr, Grant and the Mountain Nestorians; 
Mosheim's Church History; Neander's Church History; Badger's Nes- 
torians and their Rituals; Memoirs of Mrs. Dwight ; Bich's Narrative of a 
Residence in Koordistan; Dwight's Christianity Revived in the East; Smith 
and Dwight's Researches in Armenia ; The Calcutta Christian Observer. 



THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONAJIY UNION. 

This Society was established in May, 1814, and did hot receive 
its present name until 1846. It was at first called the Baptist 
Triennial Convention for Missionary Purposes, and was originated 
in Philadelphia, but afterwards transferred to Boston. It belongs 
,to, and is ahnost entirely supported by, the Calvinistic Baptists of 
tbe non-slaveholding Statea There are points of interest connected 
with the formation of this Society, which diaim a special notice* 

Of the earlier band of the American Board's Missionaries to the East, 
we have already seen that the Revs. Adomram Judson and Luther Bice, 
during their vo3rage to Calcutta, underwent a chanee of views with regard 
to the subjects and mode of baptism. Th^ were c>aptized in Serampore 
by the Bev. Mr. Ward, a missionary of the English Baptist Sodety. lliese 
cnanges stirred up the American Baptists to consider their relation and 
duties to tiie heathen, and led to the formation of a society for the support 
of Messrs. Judson and Bice. Mr. Rice returned to America to interest 
the churdies in the mission, and to institute local organizations throughout 
the country. The loss, therefore, of one society was gain to another, and 
resulted in the increase of missionary agency. The society, which owed 
its origin to a change of opinion on baptism in the minds of two mis- 
sionaries, has extended its mission from Rangoon throughout the Burmaa 
empire, to Siam, China, and Assam — to the Teloogoos in India— -to 
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Western Afiica— to Greece, Germany, and France-— and to the Indiain A 
the American Continent. It has now 80 missionaries and assistants, 45 
female assistants, 30 ordained, and 214 nnordained native preachen, ulio 
are promoting the Gospel among more than 20 divunona of the humtn 
race. They have 16,dOo church membcp, 84 chief stotiooB, and 1^ oat 
stations, and 88 schools, with 1,992 pupils. 

The most interesting and succeMfol of this society^a tnianons iie in 
Bnrmah, among the Burmans and Karens. The mission in CrermaOTbi 
also had singular success, and was commenced by the baptism of m^l 
G. Oncken in the Elbe, in 1833. Hus earliest convert has proved an ii- 
defatigable missionary ; has suffered much for his aggressive Christiiiitj; 
but has succeeded in publishing the Gospel, and eurcdlatiiig traeti m 
Scriptures throughout Ckrmany, Denmaric, and Holland. 

BURMAH. 

Mr. Judson was joined in the Burmah misfton at Rangoon by the Bsr. 
George Hough in 1816, and by the Rev. Messrs. GoUnan and Wbeelod 
■in 1818. Mr. Hough, who haa originally been a jprinter, reoeived tm 
friends at Serampore a printuiff press and a fount or Bnrman types for Ab 
mission, which were soon empE>yed in producing Mr. Jndaon^s oatedoMi 
and his translation of Mattnew's Grospel. 'Emj in 1818 tbe nuaoi 
was, for a few months, suspended ; but Mr. and Mrs. Jndaon reaunedil 
Kangoon, and received no injury .during the bitter, though brief pefseoi- 
tion. Mr. Wheelock's services were available for a year only ; and iriiOit 
proceeding to Bengal for the renewal of his health, found an ocean ffvt^ 
mr, Judson began his public religious services in 1819, in a smafl lot 
building, which was surrounded by superb Pagan temples^ and hadftB 
happiness to baptize in the same year, Moang Nau, the nrst Burnum con- 
vert. In a few months afterwfurds there were other two added to tk 
infant church. The jealousy of the Buddhist priests was excited bjAB 
number of inquirers, and fear led to a desertion of the Protestant W' 
ship. Messrs. Judson and Colman went immediately to the Buiibib 
king, with a handsome ofiering in their hands, bat their iec[DeBtif 
toleration to Christians was peremptorily refused. The contemptsoBi 
treatment led them to resolve upon quitting Kangoon ; but they could ao( 
abandon their supplicating converts, and Mr. and Mrs. Judson renudnedi 
whilst Mr. and Mrs. Colman proceeded to Chittagong. Mr. Colman didi 
of fever in 1822. 

Mr. Judson had seven additional converts in 1820, who braved ereij 
danger to confess Christ. In 1821, Mrs. Judson left for England and W 
United States to recruit her health. Her visit awakened great intanit, 
and issued in several youn? men devoting themselves to nu»oiuB7 
service. In 1823, she returned with the ftev. Jonathan Wade ; and dvnog 
her absence, the Rev. Jonathan Price, M.D., had come to Rangooa 
The Kin^, on learning that a physician had come to his territory, sob- 
moned hun to Ava, tl]^ capital. Mr. Judson went with him as interj^eto; 
and both were courteously received by the King, who asked many qnef 
tions about the Christian religion, and invited Mr. Jndson to biuff l0 
wife with him to the palace upon her return. The war betwixt Enjarf 
and Burmah prevented these arrangements being carried into eflfect, asi 
desolated the country from May, 1824, till February, 1826. The ifl« 
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of the war annexed several provinces to the Enelisli territory. The 
missionaries proved serviceable to the Bunoan Idng in negotiating 
terms, of peace, and the royal gratitude was displayed in the ur^^t 
request for them to take up their residence at Ava. Dr. Price complied 
with the request, and Mr. Judson went to the Enslish territory, and 
settled in a new totm, called Amherst, in honour of lx>rd Amherst, the 
Governor-General of India, 

The progress of that war reveals a tale of unpaxaHeled sufferings in the 
history of modem missions. The Bengal government anticipated the 
hostile intentions of the Burman king by sen&iff a fleet into the Rangoon 
river, for which Burmah was not prepared. iSi the resident Europeans 
and Americans, i. e.y those who wore hats, were seized by a band of 
armed men, conveyed to the go-down, and bound to each other by chains, 
under the orders of the Yahwoon, who acted as viceroy, that so soon 
as the ships opened fire, the guards should put them to death. The 
guards set themselves to the sharpening of the death instruments in the 

gresence of their prisoners, strewed the floor with sand to absorb their 
lood) and whirlea their flaming swords round the heads of the doomed 
captives. Intelligence of their condition reached the wives of the mis- 
nonaries, whose anxiety and alarm were inexpressible. The ships opened 
their fire, and the first report struck such terror into the guards, by 
shaking the foundations of tne prison, that they cried out, and Imsted firom 
the prison. The firing of the guns suggested to the wives of the mis- 
sionaries the shedding of the blood of their husbands, and that the same 
^te would shortly be visited upon themselves, according to the Burmese 
custom. They crept forth fcom thdr dwellings in the atture of their native 
servants, and with blackened faces mixed with the infuriated crowds, 
who were heard inquiring about the wives of the captives. When the 
firing ceased for a little, an armed band entered the prison, bound the 
han£ of the captives behind their backs, paraded them through the 
public streets, at times pricking them with the point of their spears, and 
Drought them to the Yongdah, or place of trial The captives were 
ordered to kneel with their faces towai^ the ground, before the cUspensev 
of life and dea^h. A few pled for mercy; but the rabble cried aloud for 
death. The executioner was commanded to proceed; but, as he was 
lifting his knife to behead Mr. Hough, that n^sionary asked one word of 
the Yahwoon, which was granted. Mr. Hough^s proposal was that one 
or two of the prisoners should be sent onboard the ^' Lifley,** and that the 
firing, he was convinced, would cease. Whilst Mr. Hough was speakbig, 
a broadside from the '* LiJOfey ^^ sent the Yahwoon and his officers for refuge 
under a tank in the neighbourhood, and dispersed the noisy rabble. By 
and by tiie proposal of Mr. Hough was assented to, and the prisoners 
were marcheid off to the great pagoda, and their poor wives saw them aa 
they passed, from a Portuguese woman's house in which they had found 
a temporary place of concealment. Mr. Hough was sent off to Sir 
Archibald Campbell, the commander of the ^^ Lifi^y," and the others were 
lefl to the charge of an armed company, who were ordered to put them 
to death, if Mr. Hough did not succeed, in his embassy. Sir Archibald's 
reply was : ^^ If the Burmans shed one drop of white blood, we will 
lay the whole country in ruins, and give no quarter." On his return, 
'^ir. Hough found that the Yahwoon and his retinue had fled to the 
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jimgles. The fmng caadnved, and the poor c apti ye a paased tiiat mj^^ 
m awfbl ezpectatioii of their fitfe. Esnj oo the foBamiag noimng, t 
v^rtj of BmiDaiis came to break open the pnaon door, but were seared 
mr ue reported arriral of British troops. Ijie voices of tiie Britiaii vers 
dminrtly hesrd bj the prisoners; boK thej passed bjr, and again the 
Bnrmans took possession of the pagoda. At length %> Ardnbsld 
Campbell care delirerance to the captires ; but their irooa wen n 
ponderous Uiat thej had to walk with them two miles into tlie city before 
they eonld get them remored. The joy of all was great, that no life lis4 
beetf lost in the terrible ordeaL l^essrs. Hoo|;h and Wade, now diat 
Baneoon was completdy in the hands of the Bntidi* set ont fiir Bengal 
Tne fate of the missionaries at Aya had been wholl j unknown lor two 
years, and was a source of deep anxiety and alarm. The first notiee 
which Mr. and Mrs. Jadson had of the war was when they were about 
100 miles from Ara ; and although thejr met Bandoola and his troops, tiu^ 
were allowed to proceed, on the tworold gromid that they were j^nen- 
cans, and going to Ava under orders from his nuyes^. On readm^ 
Ava, they round that the coort had grave snsincions of Dr. Fiiee, and <x 
all foreigners as Sfnes. Mr. Jadson perceiTed a marked diange upon tin 
king*s manner, and the qneen maae no inqmries after Birs. Jodsoo. 
When the news arrived that Rangoon was in the hands of the Bridah, 
three En^hmen, Dr. Price, and Mr. Jndson were arrested. Whifat 
preparing for dinner, an armed company of Bnrmans entered Mr. Judson^ 
noose, threw him on the floor, tied his arms behind his back, and led 
him off. Mrs. Jndson was left in charge of ten officers, who had oidera 
to guard her closely; bnt she heard towards nightfall, firom ber fiuthfiil 
servant, Mounff Ing, that Mr. Jndson had been taken to the oourt-hoine, 
and thence to the condemned prison. The same servant brought intelfi- 
gence in the morning that the five prisoners were in the inner prison, each 
secured with three irons. The governor of the city was sonened by a 
present from Mrs. Judson on the third day, and allowed her an interview, 
when she explained that the missionaries were Americans, and had notiuog 
to do with the war. Hie governor could not release them from prison, 
or even from their chains, but promised to reduce their ri^urs so fiur as 
possible, but at the same time ninted that certain favours in money asd 
cloth would be both acceptable and profitable. The money was giv^— 
about 100 dollars — and Ims. Judson gained admission to the door of tiie 
prison, when her husband crawled forth with his chains, and bad a brief 
and affecting interview. Mrs. Judson next presented a petition to the 
queen, committing it to the care of her sister-in-law, and pressins 
upon her to give to it immediate attention, as the missionaries haa 
nothing to do with politics and war, but simply with religion. The Bar- 
man officers now entered the house of Mrs. Judson, to confiscate the 
goods ; but the refreshment which she had prepared for them made them 
almost courteous and civil. For seven long months Mrs. Judson appeared 
daily at the house of some member of the government, to make an appeal, 
through her sisterhood, to the queen ; but the utmost satisfaction receiyed 
was, that the missionaries would not be put to death. For about eighteen 
months that heroine walked forth in Burmah dress, to avoid the public 
scorn and fury, visited wherever there was a hope of removing false im- 
pressions about the missionaries, and walked to and from prison at event^ 
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— a weary, sad, and dangerous travel of about four miles. In her lone 
chamber she pondered the probable issues, and found her only consolation 
at the throne of grace, ana in the pages of her Bible. The ingenuity to 
which affection prompted was great. The wife wrote upon a flat cake, 
which was buried in a bowl of rice; and the husband's answer was 
found on a wetted tile, which, when dry, revealed the writing. After- 
wards recourse was had to stuffing the mouth of a coffee-pot with a scrip 
of written paper. Durin? her husband's imprisonment, Mrs. Judson ^ve 
birth to a daughter, and her absence for a few weeks was a great loss 
lo the missionanes, inasmuch as her incessant solicitations had secured a 
lessening of their prison severities. The defeat of Bandoola, the Burman 
general, by the British, led to an increase of harshness towards the 

Srisoners, and to the multiplying of their chains. The governor told Mrs. 
udson, and amid many tears, that he had received three separate instruc- 
tions from the queen's brother to destroy the white prisoners privately; but 
that he could not and would not do it. The situation of the missionaries 
was now most painful, being shut up with about 100 Burman robbers, in 
a cell without a window, and so miserably small that they could not 
stretch themselves. 

The importunity of Mrs. Judson with the governor, and whilst her 
husband was under fever, led to an order that she should have free access 
to the prison, and also that her husband should be removed to a small 
bamboo room in the enclosure, which Mrs. Judson had prepared. One 
morning, whilst she was sitting with her husband at breakfast, Mrs. Judson 
was summoned to the house oi the governor, ostensibly to consult her about 
his watch, but really to get her out of the way, whilst the white prisoners 
were being removea. At length, the governor told her the fact, assured 
her that she could do nothing more for her husband, and charged her to 
take care of herself. Mrs. Judson heard that they were taken to Amara- 
poora, but with what intent none could conjecture. Without a moment's 
hesitation, she resolved to follow to Amarapoora, obtained a pass from 
government, and set out with her infant of three months, two of ^e 
Burman children whom she had adopted, and her Bengalee cook. On 
reaching Amarapoora, she heard that the company had been removed a 
few hours previously to Oung-pen-la, and thither she followed, to find 
them in a roofless and wretched prison, lying in chains, and more dead 
than alive from suffering and fati^e. Mr. Judson was still under fever, 
and his feet were fearfully mangled by the forced travel. Mrs. Judson, 
ever ingenious and loving, had now a double task to perform, as one of 
her little charge was taken ill of small-pox ; and from her wretched room 
to the still more wretched prison, she went like a ministering angeL With 
a needle she inoculated her own infant and the other adopted child, as 
well as the jailor's children ; but her babe caught the infection, and was 
for three months distressingly ill. 

Betwixt weary watching and incessant anxiety, Mrs. Judson became 
thoroughly prostrated, had no medicine, and could procure none. She 
set out for Ava, .and, after great difficulty, got access to her own 
medicine chest, but felt whilst there only anxious to get back to Oung- 
pen-la, that she might die in the presence of her husband. On her 
return, she was so exhausted that her life was in imminent ^ril for 
some months, and the child suffered along with the mother. Then: suffer- 
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ings during the six months at tlus place are bejood all descriptioD. 
Pakan Woon had sent them thither for execution, and had arraimed 
personally to witness the bloody scene ; but he met the fate whidi he bad 
provided for the innocent — was charged with high treason, and pot to 
death without even a trial. 

The order for release was at length giren, and carried into effect. Mr. 
Judson, however, was retained as an interpreter, and sent off to Malona, 
where he had fever, and suffered as a prisoner, though not in chains. Mra 
Judson was meanwhile seized with spotted fever, and was for a time de& 
rious, but happily enjoyed Uie medical care of Dr. Price. Whilst AcnAf 
recovering firom the feiuful malady, she heard of her husband being agua 
in prison, and of the probability of his bein^ sent to Oong-pen-la. 1\» 
governor of the north gate presented a petition in favonr of Mr. Jndsoa, 
offered himself as Mr. Judson^s security, and obtained his release. 

The British troops were now pressing towards the capital, and^odd 
not abate one iota of their demands as the only terms of peace. The 
Burmah government held frequent consultations with Mr. Judson, who 
rendered distinguished service in negotiating a treaty-— one danse d 
which was, that none should be retained or molested who wished to 
leave Ava. The missionaries placed themselves under the protection of 
the British flag, were treated by General Campbell as if they had hett 
his own children, and reached the missipn-house in Rangoon, after aa 
absence of twenty-seven months. 

Mr. Judson yielded, under strong solicitations, and a sense of duty, to 
accompany Mr. Crawford to Ava, to negotiate a second treaty for leK- 

§ious toleration ; but the Burman government positively refused to pofl 
eyond the commercial treaty whi(£ they had fuready signed. He obA 
scarcely left Rangoon, when his amiable and devoted wife was seized wiA 
remittent fever, and her exhausted frame sank under it. Her thoughts 
of her child, her husband, the converts, and the mission, brought from 
her enfeebled mind, but loving heart, many pious, thrilling, and affectionate 
exclamations. On the 24th October, 1826, this genuine heroine and martvr 
passed to the scene of reward, and was joined by her only surviving diud 
about six months afterwards. On his return, Mr. Judson went to the 
spot on which they had last kneeled in prayer. Speaking of her mapj 
sorrows, the bereaved husband piously, and with deep emotion, said, 
'^ Can I wish they had been less? Can I sacrile^ously wish to rob her 
crown of a single gem I True, she has been torn from her hu^and'i 
bleeding heart and from her darling babe ; but infinite wisdom and love 
have presided, as ever, in this most afflicting dispensation. Faith, deddes 
that it is all ri^ht, and the decision of &itn eternity wUl soon confinn." 
The widower, m a few short weeks after his arrival, was also childless. 

Dr. Price returned to Ava, on ih^ request of the kin^; but whilst 
sapping the foundations of Buddhism, by the division of scientific know- 
ledge, his health failed, and, after a lingering illness, he passed from a life 
of many troubles. 

The chief missions in British Burmah were Maulmain and Tavoy, which 
had been reinforced by the arrival of the Rev. George and Mrs. Board- 
man. The stations were about 150 miles apart, and Mr. Judson divided ho 
services betwixt them, to the great comfort of the permanent missionaries. 
The church at Rangoon had been left to the care of a native pastoir. 
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When Mr. Boardman went to Tavoy, his attention was turned to the 
Karens by Eo-Thah-byu, a Karen slave, whose freedom the missionaries 
had purchased. This man had been converted at Mauhnain, and applied 
for baptism at Tavoy. He was a man of ardent temperament, though of 
no great intellect, yet became a distinguished preacher of the cross to his 
rade, and was noted for his peculiar fervour in prayer. The Karens are 
a migratory race, are regarded as inferiors and slaves by the Burmans, 
and whilst rejecting Buddhism, have no priesthood or form of worship. 
Mr. Boardman had many inquirers and converts from these people, mainlj 
through the instrumentality of the first convert and native preacher. 
Whilst unwearied in his excursions among the forests and mountains, 
where the Karens were found, Mr. Boardman had successive attacks of 
hemorrhage of the lungs. He had thirty-four persons instructed for bap* 
tism, to whom he saw the newly arrived missionary, Mr. Mason, administer 
the sacred rite, ere he closed his eyes in the sleep of death. Mr. Boardman 
had induced many of the people to settle in villages, and Mr. Mason 
worthily trode in the footprints of his distinguished predecessor. Mr. 
Wade succeeded, in 1832, m reducing the Karen language into a written 
form, and in translating some of the tracts and books which had been 
in circulation among the Burmans. 

Mr. Judson completed the Burman translation of the Bible on the last 
day of January, 1834. That translation had engaged him for many years, 
was his daily work, and ministered to him much solace in his life of sor« 
row. The good man, when he had seen the last page pass frt)m his hand, 
^^pravs for the forgiveness of heaven on all the sms that have mingled 
with his labours, and devoutly commends his work to the mercy and the 

gace of God, to be used as an instrument in converting the heathen to 
imself." 

In April, 1835, the Triennial Convention met at Richmond, and was 
led to a review of the twenty- three years' labour in Burmah. The 
infancy of the mission had been passed, many and serious vicissitudes had 
been encountered, and now it was a. great movement, enlisting large sym- 
pathy and effort. We read, in the Report of 1844, that Mr. Abbott and 
nis native assistants had baptized about 2,000 Karens, and that the people 
generally were industrious, honest, and eager for personal and social 
improvement. The Karens were sorely persecuted for their faith by their 
Burman oppressors, but they maintained their stedfastness. 

Dr. Judson had found for nimself a paitner in Mrs. Sarah Boardman, the 
widow of his former colleague. Owing to the failing health of Mrs. Jud* 
son they resolved upon passing a season in the United States : but Mrs. 
Judson died in St. Helena, and the missionary appeared among his old 
friends a widower for the second time, with three children. He had been 
thirty-three years absent, had done much work, and endured great suffer- 
ing ; but all seemed changed. He had not known the supporters of his 
mission, having gone forth under other auspices, yet was cordially wel- 
comed by many beyond his own sect, who loved and honoured him for 
his works' sake. After a sojourn of about nine months, he set out again 
for Maulmain, in July, 1846, and with another partner, as well as with 
several missionaries. Dr. Judson chiefly engaged nimself with his Burman 
and English Dictionary upon his return. He had completed the first section, 
the English-Burmese ; but whilst engaged with its counterpart, he waa 
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Imid QDder the punfiil neoesntf of tenuinatwe hia wiUiiig labonr. His 
ireaknea wu followed by fever, and his only nope ]aj in a protKCUd 
voyage. He ruolved, therefore, to proceed to the Isle of France ; but 
the ocean air brought no improyement, and on the 12th April, 1861, ha 
breathed bia last, and hii body was committed to pa ocean sepnlfhre. 
HtB death iras a great loss to the mig^on, but he bad rendered a nobk 
Mrvice. His widow has tiimisbed one of the most iDterestiag contribu- 
tions to miialan literature, in sketcbin;^ with the hand of a master the inner 
features of that great man, as well as m other and independent intAt. 

War agun broke out in 1852, because of the infidelity of the BDimM 
ffoverument to its own treaties. What the misnonanM coold not^da b 
forty years, war ----- - - - 

influence. The 
g the Bi 
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and EareoE, and bad many evidences of soccM. 

southern portion was, as the result of that war, (Jaimed and 
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they should follon, now that such a wide (Strict was tbrown open to their 
influence. The conference extended over uz weeks, and a deputation 
from the Baptist mission had been sent to consult with the agents. !Iley 
resolved upon establishing five new missions — one in each M the district! 
into which the British territory had been divided ; and upon a concentra- 
tion of their printing operations at Mauhnain. The Burmau territory, 
strictly to called, was still inaccessible. The missiQW were as follow '.— 
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■ Tbsre an also 8 printers connected with this m 



91us oountij stretches from the north-west boundary of Bnnuk 
towards the Himalaya mountains, and on the north-east to the fit>ntien i 
Uiina. In 1822, Assam was annexed to Burmah, and four yean IstS 
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became Britisli temtorj. The inhabitants belong to many tribes, the chief 
of which are the Assamese, the Elhamtis, the Nagas, and the Singphos. 

At the earnest solicitation of Captain Jenkins, commissioner to the 
Groyemor-Creneral of India for Assam, who offered a large subscription, 
and with the view of finding access to China, the board resolved upon 
establishing a mission at Assam, and instructed the missionaries at 
Maulmain to ^ve effect to that resolution. At the very time a mis- 
sionary and prmter were leaving Rangoon, firom the door being closed 
gainst them, so that there was no delay in erecting this new mission. 
Tnej reached Sadiya in March, 1836, carrying with them a printing 
press ; and Captain Jenkins cheerfiiUy implemented his promise by giving 
^,000 rupees. In 1837, two missionaries proceded firom Boston to join 
the mission ; but within sight of the mission premises Mr. Thomas was 
drowned, firom a tree falling upon the boat in which he was advancing to 
the shore. Mr. Cutter, the printer, devoted his whole attention to the 
press and the schools. Mr. Brown, firom Rangoon, laboured among the 
Assamese and the Ehamtis, and Mr. Bronson, firom Boston, went to the 
Singphos. 

hi 1838, Mr. Bronson removed to Jaipur, to the south-east firom 
8adiya, which belonged to the East India Company. The people, to 
whom he had devoted his labours, were most numerous in this district, 
and here he enjoyed the counsel and co-operation of Mr. Bruce, the 
East India Company^ agent, as well as those of Captain Jejikins, the 
earliest and most devoted fnend of this mission. A sad interruption 
to mission work, in 1839, was occasioned by the insurrection of the 
Khamtis ; but, after a few months of agitation and anxiety, peace was 
restored. Jaipur was afterwards abandoned, owing to the perils of both 
life and property, fit)m the firequent insurrections. 

The efforts of this mission were, afler many trials, conceutrated upon 
the Assamese, and at the three leading stations, Sibsagor, Nowgong, 
and Gowahatti, at each of which a church was formed. The most pro- 
minent branch of labour in this mission is the Orphan Institution, wnich 
has generally about sixty inmates, who are carefully educated. The trans- 
lation of the New Testament by Mr. Brown into the Assamese was 
printed, in 1849, at Sibsagor. In all their movements the missioAaries 
have been cheered and sustained by the prayers and sympathies of the 
English residents. There are 6 American and 2 native mis^onaries, 8 
native teachers, 79 church members, 8 schools, and nearly 300 scholars. 

The Teloogoo Country. 

The attention of the Board was turned to this field of labour by the 
Rev. Mr. Sutton, of Orissa, during his visit to the States, in 1835. The 
London Missionary Society had, on account of successive bereavements, 
abandoned that field. In September, 1835, the Revs. Samuel S. Day 
and E. L. Abbott, returned with Mr. Sutton as agents of the American 
Bapdst Mission — ^the former proceeding to the Karen mission in Burmah, 
the latter to Vizagapatam. Mr. Day afterwards removed to Madras 
to labour among the Teloogoos in the neighbouring districts, and had 
fiuccess, but not among the people for whose conversion he chiefly prayed 
and laboured. In 1840, he went to Nellore, where he was joined oy the 
Bev. Stephen Van .Huseni and in the following year baptized the fixst 
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Teloogoo. The evils of caste were felt to be great and almost insar- 
mountable obstacles, shutting them off firom me interoourse with the 
people. Mr. Day returned m 1849 to the mission, aft^ a Tint to the 
Umted States on accomit of his health, and was accompanied by the Be?. 
Lyman Jewett. The enervating climate has occasioncMl many changes b 
the mission, and has operated injorioosly to its steady process. This 
station has 2 missionaries, 2 female and a native assistant,. 9 membem an4 
2 schools, with 63 pupila, 

China. 

The American Baptists had missions at Bangkc^ and Macao, for behoof 
of the Chinese residents, before the empire was accessible to the Gospel 
When the treaty of 1842 secured Hong-Kon^ for Britain, and opened op 
the five ports to British commerce, the missionaries at Ban^dk aad 
Macao removed to Hong-Kong, were cordially welcomed by tbe Britob 
ambassador and officers ; and fi'om their knowledge of the language and 
people, were fully prepared for immediate operationa. 

A piece of ground was secured for a chapel, schools, and mission hoose^ 
under the care of the Rev. J. L. Shuck. At Chek-chA a c^u^pel was 
erected for the Rev. Mr. Roberts, who instituted religioas services iQ 
English and Chinese. The three missionaries had long waited fot ad- 
mission into the celestial empire, and their patience had got its rewaid, 
through the interposition oi British influence. In the ^[)ring of 1^ 
Dr. D. J. MacGowan came to the help of the new mission, and, after 
consultation, settled at Ningpo, where, with Dr. Macartee of the Ameri" 
can Board, he founded a missionary hospital, which was favoured and 
fostered by the English officers and residents* A second church was verjr 
shortly afterwards planted in Victoria. 

Just as the field seemed opening up to Gospel influences, the mission 
sustained a severe loss by the deatlus of Mrs. Dean and Mrs. Shuck, and 
by the failing health of Mr. Dean, which separated him from the missioQ 
for about two years. There are manv pleasmg changes in the manners 
and general deportment of the people, all of which are traceable to die 
presence of the Gospel; but there are comparatively few conversions, when 
the large and zealous agency is taken into account. It has happened m 
China as elsewhere, and with this Society as all others, that tnere most 
be much labour and many prayers ere the field wave with the harvest 

The Ningpo mission has 1 station, 4 missionaries, 4 female asastants, 
2 native assistants, 14 members, and 3 day schools, with 36 pupils. The 
Hong-Kong mission has 1 station, 4 sub-stations, 2 missionaries, 1 female 
assistant, 4 native preachers, and 6 schools, with 75 pupils, 

North American Indians. 

We have "already seen how the poor Indians were driven from thdr 
patrimonial soil, and even from the lands which were given them in 
exchange. The history of early missionary eflbrt among these tribes 
relates, in many instances, to territories in which no trace of the Indian is 
now discovered.. 

In 1817, the Rev. Isaac M^Coy was appointed to the Indians in 
Indiana, one of their most remote western settlements. There he foond 
the Miames, the liickupoos, the Putawomies, and the Ottawas, spewing 
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the same language, and mcfst hostOe to the presence of -white mea It 
reoniired constant care and unwearied mgenuity to avoid an open rupture 
with these suspicious tribes ; btit the law of Christian kindness prevailed, 
and a school was established, which had wonderfully softening influences. 
in 1822, the mission was removed 200 miles westward, to a place which 
thepr called Carey, in honour of the celebrated missionary; and two 
assistants were added to the mission. Shortly afterwards a chapel was 
erected, and there were about forty church members, chiefly Indians. 

The history of this mission is a mere repetition of what has already 
been detailed under the kindred American Society. The stations pros- 
pered so long as the Indians were left unmolested by white men ; but 
almost in every case, whenever the soil was yielding plentifully under an 
improved style of agriculture, and all the comforts of civilization were 
bemg felt in the improved diet, dress, and dwellings of the natives, the 
vices of white men were introduced, and especially that parent source of 
vice, intemperance ; and this vice was ever tne sad forerunner of a covet- 
ing of then- lands on the part of civiHzed governments. Ihe mTssionaries 
Ivent with the exiled people to their new territory, solaced them amid 
all their privations, and prayed and laboured for the maintenance of their 
faith, and the perfecting of their patience. The sad bsue of these missions 
to the Indians is ever prominent to the eye of the agents, and must exert 
upon them a strange yet stirring influence. The people are melting away ; 
%oon they must cease to exist — at least as separate races. Their wrongs 
are manv and grievous ; and their only solace is in the blessed Gospel. 
A special mission to them shall ere long be impossible. 

The three great missions — ^the Ojibwa, Shawanoe, and the Cherokee — 
have 10 stations, 10 sub-stations, 7 missionaries, 8 female assistants, 9 
native helpers, 1,371 church members, and 6 schools, with 210 pupils. 

This Society has an income of 102,140 dollars. Including its European 
field, it has 84 stations, 539 out-stations, 66 missionaries, 64 female 
assistants, 220 native helpers, 192 churches, with 15,219 members, and 
88 Schools, irith about 2,000 pupils. 

R^FEBENCES. — Profcssor Gammers History of ihe Sodety't Missions ; 
Lift of Mr, Boardman, by Rev. Alonzo King ; Mrs. Judson's Account 
of the Mission to Burmah ; The Friend of India ; The Calcutta Christian 
Observer; The Missionary Register; The American Baptist Magazine; 
The American Missionary Herald; Wayland*s Memoir of the Rev. Dr, 
Judson; Mrs. Judson*s Memoirs; Malcolm's Travels in South-Eastern 
Asia ; Mason's Karen Apostle , Reporti and Papers of Society, &c. 



THE AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society -was organized in New York, in 1819, and the Generaj 
Conference of the following year adopted it. The Society embraces 
both home and foreign missions, and was incorporated by the 
legislature of New York in 1839, which gave to it the right of 
holding property. In 1850, another act was passed in its favour, 
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wliich gave the right to receire legacies. The bishop in chargs 
of foreign missions appoints to the ^)ecial field, nmkes choice 
of any minister in the church, and places a superintendent ot^ 
each station. The pecuniary interests are managed by a board. 
The only foreign mission belonging to this Society, up to 1831, 
was among the North American Indians; but in that year a 
missionary was sent to AMca. The church was divided in 1843, 
when the Methodist Episcopal Church {S<yiM) was formed. At that 
date there were sixty missionaries. 

North American Indiasts. 

John Steward, a free man of colour, after his conyersion and reoep- 
tion into the Methodist Episcopal Church, felt that he should prodauD 
the Gospel. He waited for no engagement with a society^ but went 
forth u]>on his own charges, and trayelled by unknown ways, unt3 be 
found himself at Pipetown, among the Delaware Indians. They had no 
means of holding intercourse. The Indians were at the time preparing 
for a dance, and proceeded with it with all their wonted energy. Soon 
as the dance was over, Steward beean singins from his hymn-book, and 
to the great delight of the savages; for one said to him, in English, "Sng 
more.** Havins found an interpreter in the old man, Steward gave a 
discourse, to which they listened closely, and for which they gaye tbe 
preacher an entertainment. 

Next morning. Steward prepared for setting out towards Tennessee, 
and could not be persuaded to stay with the deughted Delawares. Hav- 
ing reached Upper Sandusky, he made himself known to the United 
States* agent, whose first suspicions were soon removed by the artless tale 
of the eccentric traveller. Again he secured an interpreter, who went 
with him to a feast of the Indi^, and at its close, Stew^*d preached, and 
received of their hospitality. He made a preaching appointment for next 
day, and expected a lar^e assembly, but found only one old woman. To 
her he preached ; and his audience was increased on the following day by 
an old man, both of whom were shortly afterwards converted. A season 
of deep awakening followed. Steward went from hut to hut singing, 
praying, and preaching, and had large Sabbath audiences in the ooonal' 
nouse. The people became careless about their business, which led tlie 
traders to speak reproachfully of Steward and his work, and even to 
threaten him with imprisonment and exile. Jonathan, the interpreter, 
was also a source of anxiety to the preacher; for although he gave a&iUt- 
ful rendering, he often accompanied it with some remark of his own that 
he himself (ud not believe, and was not at aU anxious that they should; 
but, after a time, Jonathan was converted, and then gave a heart as well 
as a mere lip service. The great difficulty was, that these Wyandots 
had been under Papal instruction, and were greatly attached to image 
worship. The preacher, therefore, had both Paganism and Popery against 
him ; but truth prevailed. 

The report had been industriously circulated that Steward's Bible 
differed fi:om that of the priests, and therefore must be wrong. The contro- 
versy was referred to Mr. Walker, the United States' agent, for decision, 
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and his verdict was that the Bibles were the same, but in different lan- 
guages. Other persecutions followed about his want of authority; and 
Steward left for a time, and proceeded to Marietta. During his absence, 
those who had become impressed continued their sin^ng, prayer, and 
exhortation. After two years of labour, Steward obtamed a license as s 
local preacher, and was appointed a missionary to Upper Sandusky in 
March, 1819. With the new position as a licentiate, ne added to his 
already too numerous labours, and completely sapped the strength of his 
constitution. Other local preachers came to his help, but when too late 
for his preservation ; and, in 1821, he was labouring under a complication 
of troubles, which ended in death. In the autumn of 1819, the Rev. James 
B. Finney was appointed to the Lebanon district, and to the superin- 
tendence of the Sandusky mission, which was full of promise, and tHaeady 
yielding fruits. Many of the chiefs embraced religion, and several of them 
became distinguished preachers. 

Perhaps no mission nas had so much success with so slender an agency. 
John Sunday, a converted native, was honoured as well as John Steward, 
whose brief but brilliant career we have sketched. There was yet another 
and striking incident among the Mississaugas. A boy was baptized, along 
with his father. The mouier of the boy was dismissed, and a Mohawk 
princess, his other wife, was retained by the father, upon his baptism. 
The boy followed his tribe into the woods, until he was sent to school, 
when about twelve years old. He made rapid progress, became a valued 
interpreter, was converted, and turned out a remarkable preacher. Under 
his lucid and fervent expositions, many hearts were subdued and won 
for Christ. 

With the Church South included, there are 44 missions among the 
Indians, 46 missionaries, 5,359 members, and nearly 2,000 scholars. 

Western Afbica. 

This Society took an early and prominent part in the attempt to evan- 
gelize Western A£rica, and expended much life and treasure. It may be 
said that Liberia was its first foreign field, viewing, as we justly may, the 
Indians of their own country^ as comparatively a home sphere. Several 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church went forth as a colony, along 
with local preachers, to Liberia. In 1832, the Rev. Melville B. Cox 
was appointed as the first full-fledged missionary to that region. He 
purchased the Swiss mission premises at Monrovia, which had been aban- 
doned, and was thus able ta proceed at once with his labours. Whilst 
busy sketching out his line of operation, and in his mind dotting the land 
with stations, he was prostrated with fever. On the 21st July, 1833, 
after being only five months in the country, he died, under a second 
attack of iSver. Weakly in constitution, Mr. Cox had contemplated such 
a result, but resolved to make the attempt to preach the Gospel in that 
land of his choice. Before leaving home, he said to a young friend, " If 
I die in Africa, you must come and write my epitaph." ** I will ; but 
what shall I write?" said his friend. " Write," said Cox, " Let a thousand 
fall before Africa be given up." Several missionaries were to follow Mr. 
Cox, and be placed under his superintendence. To Mr. Spaulding, one 
of that band, he lefl the request that he would preach his funeral sermon 
from the text, " Behold, I die ; but God shall be with you." 
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Clerical, medical, and operative labourers followed, and in large nmn* 
bers ; but the ranks were sadly thinned by disease and death. The suc- 
cessive and appalling bereavements proved the folly of trustioff to whbe 
missionaries for the spread of the Gospel, and pled earnest^ £>r the 
education of a native ministry. There is this additional and confirmatory 
foct, that although an appallingly large number of white missbnuries 
have died, only four coloured preachers have fallen in the service, iHulat 
their number has been ten times greater. 

A wonderful change has been wrought upon the entire district. Tbe 
Sabbath is observed, the people are sober and industrious, and this raisaon 
holds out the promise that her sons may yet carry the Go^>el over the 
whole African continent 

This mission has 11 drcutts, 1,185 members, 115 probadonera, 4 native 
and 19 local preachers, with 20 day sdiools, and 513 puf)il8. The Sooth 
Church has in Liberia 10 missionaries, 11 churches with 153 chorefa 
members, and 3 missionaries in Torubah. 

CmKA. 

In 1847, the Revs. Moses C. White and Judson D. Collins went tc 
China, were welcomed in Hong-Kong by the missionaries of other socie- 
ties, but afterwards proceeded to Fuhchau, their destination. Hie Ber. 
Messrs. Hichok and Maday followed towards the end of 1847. Mr. White 
devoted himself very much to medical practice as a means of ingratiadns 
the people. They opened schools, and appointed over them quatifieS 
Chinese teachers. Tracts and books were largely distributed, and Ite 
Chinese are exceedingly carefiil of even a tract. iN'o signal results have 
followed ; but there is a pleasing abatement in national prejudices, and aa 
increased desire to know the Word of God. 

In 1848, the South Church instituted a mission to China, under the care 
of the Rev. Charles Taylor, M.D., and the Rev. Benjamin Jenkins, D.D. 
Dr. Jenkins was an excellent linguist, and Dr. Taylor a &mous medieal 
practitioner ; and both engaged to remain in the service of the misson for 
at least ten years. Several mteresting cases of awakening ore reported; 
and ond of them, named Liew-seen-sang, has laboured zealously as a 
preacher. This mission has a printing press, a church, and schools. 

The mission strength of this Church, including the Souths is 56 statioos, 
81 missionaries, 80 local preachers, 6,869 members, and 63 schools, iixth 
2,535 pupils. The unitea income of both churches, which represents both 
home and foreign objects, is 396,458 dols. — ^viz., Methodist Episcopal, 
228,427 dols. ; Methodist Episcopal (South), 168, 031 dols. One-fifth part 
of the entire income may be supposed to have been devoted to purely 
missionary objects, or about 79,291 dols. 

References. — Histories of the Missions, by Bangs and Strickland; 
The Missionary Herald; The Christian Advocate; The Missionary Advocate; 
Reports and Publications of Society. 
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The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States was organized by the 
Genersd Convention in 1820, with the seat of operations in Phila- 
delphia. In 1835, an entire change was made in the constitution 
of the Society, pledging the Church to activity in foreign niissions, 
and under the title of this chapter. 

Greece. 

This Society, towards the end of 1830, sent out the Revs. J. J. 
Robertson and J. W. Hill, and Mr. Bingham, i printer, to Greece. They 
first settled at Tenos, but subsequently removed to Athens. Their 
schools were so very successful, that in 1834 one of them was opeidy 
recognized as the government seminary for the training of female teaehenEi, 
and two years afterwards had about 700 scholars. Mrs. Hill was thus 
addressed one day in that city of wonders by a distinguished Greek : 
*^ Lady, you are erecting in Athens a monument more enduring and more 
noble than yonder temple." Such was the commandinsj)rominence ^ven 
to a humble school over the far-famed Parthenon. The object or the 
mission was not proselytism, but the reformation uf the Greek Church, 
and the missionaries have had pleasing evidences of not a few in that 
Church giving to the Bible its own peerless prominence. Stations were 
formed at Syra and Crete, which were afterwards abandoned. 

Western Africa. 

As far back as 1822, subscriptions were rmsed to begin a mission in 
Western Africa, but not until 1834 did the Board succeed in securing 
suitable agents. In the spring of 1836, Mr. James M. Thompson, secre- 
tary to the colonial agent, and his wife, were appointed teachers at Cape 
Pahnas. The . Rev. Thomas Savage, M.D., went forth in the summer of 
that year, and with the view of being acclimated and prepared to give 
n^edical aid to the missionaries, Messrs. Paine and Minor, who shortly 
followed. They found superstition awfully prevalent, and a greegree 
house in the town, in which the devQ was worshipped. It was emulated 
by Dr. lavage, (ifter several exploratoiy tours, that there were 70,000 
souls easily accessible, and speakmg dialects of the one Grebo language. 
Excessive labour necessitated Dr. Savage^s return for a season to Sie 
States ; but he was soon back to his sphere with new vigour, and with a 
coiousoderable reinforcement of agents. 

The chief difficulty which they encountered, was the mutual jealousy x>f 
the natives and the colonists, and the danger of having their own conduct 
interpreted as otherwise than strictly neutral. In 1840, there was great 
seriousness in many minds, and, in some instances, deep and lasting eon- 
viction. The usual report in Western Afirica, of fidling health and sore 
bereavement, went from this mission. There was an almost incessant 
change of agency ; yet, despite these saddening hindrances, the. is^use pros- 
pered. The Cavalla Messenger^ a small newspaper, has been printed in 
Grebo and English since 1852, and conducted by two native uhristian?. 

z 
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Day and boarding schools, churches, and an orphan asylum, have been 
buut; and in the service of the mission there are 8 native, and 2 odUnist 
candidates for orders. There are 11 stations, 11 misdonaries, 11 assist- 
ants, 4 native teachers, above 100 church members, and 8 schools, wA 
215 pupils. 

China* 

In May, 1884, this Board resolved upon a mission to China, and ibe 
necessary funds were raised in a few days. The Revs. Henry Lockwood 
and Frauds Hanson, the first missionaries, went to Batayia, and were 
followed by others in 1887. Mr. Boone, who was also a physician, foond 
his medical skill of great service. Dr. Boone was, in 1844, conseonted 
missionary bishop, and went, with a large mission staff, to Shanghai, 
Schools were opened, and public religious services were established. The 
mission has been exceedingly prosperous ; but there is nothing special m 
ha history which calls for an extended notice. There are 8 ordained 
missionanes, indudmg the bishop, 1 American and 2 native catechista^ 1 
ordained native, 6 female teachers, 200 scholars, and 24 church membai 
In 1854, a mission chapel was erected at the cost of 2,000 dollarsy a ilord 
part of which was subscribed in the locality. 

North American Indians. 

A misrion was commenced at Green Bay, in 1825, under the Bef • Ifr. 
Nash, but it continued only for two vears. It was resumed in 1829, and 
again suppressed in 1837. The wandering habits of the tribes, and iher 
removal by treaty with the United States to the west of the Mississippi, 
led to tiie final aoandonment. About 800 Indian children had been it 
the schools, and some old as well as young persons had given evideanoeof 
a saving change. 

Bishop Kemper, afler this mission was broken up, embraced a number of 
tribes in a circuit, and, in 1888, consecrated a church at Duck Creek, and 
appointed Solomon Davis to the pastorate. A mission has also been 
started among the Chickasaws, with government land for the erecdoQ of 
schools. 

There seem to be in connection with tins Sodety 18 stations, 15 nii- 
sionaries, 1 native preacher, 20 American and 6 native teachers, 8 schoofai 
with 413 pupils, and 850 church members. The income of the Society if 
about 66,860 dollars; 42,050 are devoted to foreigu objects, and Ae 
balance to home operations. 

References. — The Missionary Herald; The Missionary BeaitUr; 
The Foreign Missionary Chronicle; Reports ot Sodety, and of JandMl 
Sodeties. 



THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR MELIORATING THE 

CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 

This Sodety had its origin in 1820, and at first contemplated temponi 
relief to persecuted converts. Not until 1849 was there anything lOffl 
mission effort for the seed of Abraham. It was found, in 1851, that 
there were 60,000 Jews on the synagogue's rolls, above thirteen yean of 
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age, and with an equal number of females, there were thus of a Jewish 
population 120,000 within the United States beyond childhood. In addi- 
tion to the resident Jews there are hundreds and thousands continually 
moving from place to place. This Society, to reach the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, has an agency of 10 missionaries and 7 colporteurs, whose 
labours extend to 40 towns and cities, and reports 29 converts in 1854. 
The income of the Society is about 14,500 dolkurs, 



THE FBEE-WILL BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

The founders of this connection were exceedingly zealous against 
** the hireling " system of a paid ministry. They had no power in 
their principles to send out missionaries, unless, indeed, upon 
Oo68ner*s plan, which was a great and grievous failure. The Rev. 
Amos Sutton, of the English Baptist Mission in Orissa, at length 
succeeded in awaking a few earnest spirits out of their deep 
slumber — ^first of all, by a letter, and, secondly, by a personal 
address, whilst on a health visit to the States, in 1833. The 
result was that the Revs. Eli Noyes and Jeremiah Philli|)s, left 
for Orissa in September, 1835, accompanied by Mr. Sutton, with 
whom they passed the firat six months of their foreign residence. 

This Sodety has rigidly adhered to the one mission. ' The agents have 
suffered much from the climate. They have planted schools, which have 
rendered great service. In 1850, they had not fewer than 79 Merias 
or Ehund children, in 2 boarding schools, all of whom had been stolen 
for sacrifice, but were rescued by British officers, and committed to the 
care of the missionaries. In 1850, Mr. Bacheler reared a dispensary at 
Balasore, had in that vear 2,407 cases, and commenced a medical class 
for the instruction of the native converts. In 1852, Santipur was opened 
as a station, and a Christian settlement for the Santals was reared upon 
200 acres of land. This settlement was desired as a refuge for inquirers, 
wlulst in their transition fr^m paganism to Cnristianity. ^ere are 4 mis- 
sionaries, 4 native preachers, 2 diurches, with 75 members, and several 
well-conducted schools. The income of the Sodety varies exceedingly, 
but may be averaged at 4,500 dollars. 

References. — Bacheler's Hindooism and Christianity in Orissa ; Ster- 
ling's Orissa; SutUm'a Narrative of the Orissa Mission; The Missionary 
Register; Papers of Society^ &c. 



THE BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

{See the American Episcopal Board of Missions.^ 
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THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA. 

The Presbyterians of the United States were engaged in missoii 
work at a very early date. The Scottish Society for Promotiog 
Christian Knowledge secured a board of correspondence in Ner • 
York in 1741, and appointed a minister in the New York Presbf 
tery to the Indians on Long Island, and in the year following sent 
the distinguished David Brainerd to the Indians at Albany. Job 
Brainerd succeeded his brother David in 1747. These missionana 
were sustained partly by the American Presbyterians, in 1769, 
the presbytery of New York made a collection in all their 
churches for the mission to the Indians. In 1796, '^The Net 
York Missionary Society" was instituted, and established suB' 
sions among the Chickasaws, the Senecas, and the Tuacarooft 
In 1797, "The Northern Missionary Society" was formed, aui 
engaged also in Indian missions. In 1800, the General Aaaemh^ 
made preparations for systematic effort, ordered coUectioiui ii 
all the churches, uud advertised for suitable labonieiSL I& • 
1803, the Rev. Gideon Blackburn waa sent to the GherokBe 
Indians, then residing in the State of Georgia. In 1818, after 
many stray exertions, a new bo3y was formed, called ** The Umtod 
Foi-eign Missionary Society," and comprising the Presbytoki^ 
tlie Reformed Dutch, and the Associate Reformed Chiirche& For 
eight years this Society existed, and had sixty male and fipiwA 
missionaries, and above forty converts, but was afterwards trutt- 
ferred to the American Board. In 1831, the Synod of Pitfcsbai|B^ 
formed " The Western Foreign Missionary Society." After ax 
years of an independent existence, this Society was transfened to 
the Board of Missions which the General Aasembly oonstitiitod 
in 1837, under the title which is found at the head of this chapter. 
The business of this Society is chiefly conducted in the atjd 
New York. 

North American Indiaks. 

The Indian mission was commenced, in 1833, by the Western -Foracn 
. Missionary Society, and among the Weas. The next in order was tte 
Iowa and Snc mission, founded in 1835. Afterwards the Gospel tns 
carried to the Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, Seminoles, Omahm 
Otoeti, Chippcwas, and Ottawas ; bnt a careful perusal of the histoij 
of these missions has not discovered incidents, which difier fix>m lAd 
we have found under other societies, and therefore reference is mradtj 
made to accounts formerly p^iven. The returns of these missions pftsent 
US with 8 ministers^ 58 male and female assistants, including 4 natifa; 
also farmers, teachers, and wives of missionaries, about 100 commonicaBtii 
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and over 500 scholars. The sum Expended on this nussion is over 43,000 
dollars, of which government gave, from the Indian annuities, about 
23,000, leaving 20,000 dollars as furnished bv the Presbyterian Board. 
The boarding-school system has been largely adopted by this Sodety. 

Western Africa. 

There are two distinct mission fields, separated by about 1,000 miles — 
the one being in Liberia, and including the Monrovia, Sinoe, Kentucky^ 
and Settra Kroo stations ; the other near the equator, on the island of 
Corisoo. The mission to Liberia was commenced in 1832, but has been 
frequently suspended by the illness and death of the agents. Messrs. 
Finney and Barr were the first missionaries ; but the latter was cut off 
by cholera before embarking for Afinca. Mr. Pinney arrived at Monrovia 
in ]B*ebruary, 1833, and after a few months' observation returned to 
report, and carry back with him a band of labourers. At the end of four 
months after their arrival in Monrovia, three of the staff had died, the 
survivors had withdrawn, and Mr. Pinney was again alone ; but he had 
also to return, from ill health, in 1835, which virtually suspended the 
mission, for only a coloured teacher was left in charse of a school. 

' There was great hesitation felt about resuming the mission, which cost 
such a sacrifice of life ; but mapy felt that they could not abandon it, 
when they had already taken possession of the land by the bodies of their 
fallen agents. ^Accordin^y, in 1839, Mr. Pinney, the founder of the 
mission, accompanied the Kevs. Owen Canfield and Jonathan Alward, and 
made a survey of the coast for 150 miles, which resulted in their choice of 
a station among the Kroo people, and about half-way betwixt Monrovia 
and Cape Palmas. The Kroos were found to be a most intelligent people, 
opposed to the slave traffic, and excellent farmers. The iSrican fever 
soon told Mr. Pinney that he dared not locate in the field of his choice. The 
two other missionaries died in 1841, leaving behind them only a coloured 
teacher. The Rev. Robert Sawyer arrived in December, 1841, but two 
years thereafter was summoned to his rest, and from the midst of arduous 
and promising labours. In 1842, three coloured ministers went forth to 
the mission, two of whom died within four years, but one of them firom 
old age. Mrs. Sawver, with singular devotedness, remained at Settra 
Slroo, and engaged herself in a female school,- although there was no 
white woman within sixty miles. 

After venr many bereavements, the Board earnestly desired a iiealthier 
locality, and fixed upon the island of Corisco, which is removed firom the 
malaria of the coast, and has the freshening breezes of the ocean. Corisco 
has been likened to lona, which was the retreat of a missionary clergy 
in the sixth centurv ; and the prayer has risen from many hearts that 
Corisco may be to Africa what lona was to Great Britain and Lreland. 

India. 

• 

The Revs. William Reed and John C. Lowrie were sent to India, in 
1833, by the Western Foreign Missionary Society. Mrs. Lowrie wa^ 
in bad nealth ere she left, and died a few weeks after arrival. Mr. 
Lowrie returned in broken health to the States. In Calcutta the mis- 
sionaries received the kindly counsel of Dr. Duff, Mr. Pearce, and others, 
who knew the Indian field and its wants. The city of Lodiana, on the 
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river Sutlej, one of the tributaries to the Indos, was chosen as ihe fint' 
station, and chiefly because of its damant necessities, as no misrioiiaix 
was near; but also from the facts that it was a great central post for la 
extended field, and tbKt the Himalaya mountains were in the Ticimtf, to 
which they might repair on their health becoming impaired. The fint 
band of missionaries was not long in the service of the misaion. Mr. 
Keed had been ordered home, as ill of consumption, uid died on tiie 
voyage. Mrs. Reed had gone with her husband, and Mr. Lowrie akne 
entered Lodiana in November, 1834, and within a few days was seriooslj 
ill, and instantly ordered off to a colder climate. A second band of mb- 
sionaries — the Kevs. James Wilson and John Newton, witli their wives— 
reached Lodiana in December, 1835, and immediately entered upon actrre 
service. A third company of five missionaries arrived at Calcutta is 
March, 1836, three of tne number being graduates of colleges, and bdnj 
meanwhile designed as teachers. A churoh at Lodiana was organized m 
1837, and its fint two members have rendered distingaished service to the 
mission — ^the one as a preacher, and the other as a teacher. The stoiy of 
this mission is told in fresh arrivals, devoted labours, tiie planting of iti- 
tions, the formation of schools and churches, tract and Bible distribotioB, 
and extended preaching itinerations. 

There are several touching incidents in the history of this imssion ; hot 
we can only afford space for one, which, however, is a specimen of manj. 
The case has been published by Mr. Warren, misdopary, and refers to s 
member of the Allahabad church, called Jatni. Her fiither was a Brahmin; 
but she had received the grace of God. When seriously ill, and con- 
sciously approaching her latter end, she committed her husband and chSd 
to her heavenly Father, and at the early age of twenty-two, and despite 
the untoward circumstances in which she had been reai^, she med 
a sincere and joyful Christian, fully expecting the promised mheritanoe 
of the saints. 

In connection with this mission there are 13 chief stations, 23 Americu 
and 2 native missionaries, 21 female American and 26 native teachers, 2^ 
church members, and 2,930 scholars at the boarding and day schools. 

Chika. 

The Chinese mission of the American Fresb3rterians was commenced 
at Singapore in 1838. The jealousy of the Chinese prevented the forma- 
tion of a station within China Proper. The first missionaries were the 
Revs. Robert Orr and John W. Mitchell ; but the latter died shortly 
after arrival. Several missionaries followed in successive years. Tlie 
termination of the war betwixt the British and Chinese opened up fiyeof 
the principal cities on the coast. After several plans and experiments, it 
was resolved to form three missions — at Canton, Amoy, and Ningpo ; and 
to appoint Messrs. Harper and Cole to the first; Messrs. Brown, Lloyd, 
and Hepburn, to the second ; and Messrs. Lowrie, Way, Loomis, Cnl- 
bertson, and M^Cartes, to the third. A fourth station was afterwardi 
erected at Shanghai. Unlike some of the missionaries of this Board, the 
a^nts in China enjoyed good health. There was one sad blow to the 
mission in the death of tne Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, at the hands of 
Chinese pirates. He was one of the wisest and ablest of misacmaiia- 
This Society has conducted the operations of the printing press with ltd 
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and success, and has given due prominence to the medical element in the 
Chinese mission. There are stationed at Canton, Shanghai, and Ningpo, 
12 clerical and 2 medical missionaries. The Board has sent forth agents 
after the Chinese emigrants to California. The Rev. William Speer and 
his wife arrived at San Francisco in 1852, and from their former residence 
in China could at once proceed with their Gospel labours. The Chinese 
miners, many of whom had attended the mission schools in China, pro- 
vided funds for the erection of a school, chapel, and mission house. In 
18M, Mr. Speer had formed a church, with four native members. 

The Chinese mission maj be thus represented, including also the San 
Francisco branch: — 13 mmisters, 2 male, 14 female American, and 2 
native teachers, about 40 communicants, and nearly 200 pupils at the day 
and boarding schools. 

The Presbyterian Board has also a mission to the Jews and to the 
Romanists. 

The Board has >56 American and 2 native missionaries, 25 male, 79 
female, and 32 native teachers, 512 church members, and nearly 4,000 
scholars. 

The income of the Societjr was, in 1853, 122,028 dollars, and in 1854, 
140,502 dollars, and accordms to the Boston Journal o/Mimona is, for 
1858, 223,977 dollars ; but in this large sum is included the money raised 
by the Associate Reformed Presbytenans. ^ 

References. — Green*s Historical Sketch; Princess Christian History^ 
▼ol. L; Lowrie*s Manual of Missions; Lowrie^s Travels in North India; 
Memoir of Mrs, Louisa Lowrie; Memoir of Rev. Walter M. Lowrie; 
Eeports of Western Foreign Missionary Society; The Foreign Missionary 
Chronicle; Reports and Publications of the Board, &c. 



THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH'S MISSION. 

Thb Evangelical Lutheran Church numbers a communion of above 4,000 
in Nova Scotia, chiefly of Cerman extraction. It is represented in The 
Boston Journal of Missions as having 5 ordained, and 2 unordained natives 
at work in Hindostan, with 86 church members, and 355 scholars. This 
Chiirch entered upon foreign missions in 1837. 



THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This church instituted its foreign mission, in 1842. The scenes of labour 
have been Western Asia and China, with three agents. The Chinese mis- 
sion was begun in 1847, in Shanghai, by the Rev. Messrs. Carpenter and 
Wordner, who secured a house within the walls, fitted up a portion of it 
as a chapel, and commenced public worship in 1849. The church has 
now nine members. 
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THE AMEKICAN INDIAN MISSION ASSOCIATION. 

This Society was formed in 1842, is connected with the Baptist dinrdiefl 
in the south-west, and has its executive in Louisville. A late report shons 
thiVt the Society^s receipts are nearly 16,000 dollars, and that it has 4 
separate misnons among the North American Indians^ with 6 chief and 8 
subordinate stations, 28 nussionaries and assistants, 21 churches, 165 
scholars, and above 1,300 members. The labours and experiences of die 
missionaries are identical with those already described in the aceoonts 
given of the Indian missions. 



THE BAPTIST FREE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Tnis Society was organized, in 1813, upon the broad and Christiso 
ground of having no connection with slavery, and has its seat of opera- 
tions in Utica, New York. For several years it has had a suecessfbl 
mission in Hayti, with 1 missionary, 3 female assistants, 1 native pastor, 
and 4 native teachers. 



. THE ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH. 

The Board was instituted in 1844. The sister church, called the Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian, has also been engaged in mission work. Accordmg to 
The Boston Journal of Missions, the latter church has 3 missionaries in 
India, and the former 2 in Turkey, and 3 in the Pacific ; but the laboim 
of these churches have not been recently reported in the usu^ duumek 
The missionarv income is included in the account of the American 
Presbyterian Board. 



THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION'S MISSIONS. 

The Foreign Mission Society of the Southern Baptists was formally 
instituted in 1845. 

China. 

The mission at Canton, which has undergone many changes, was 
commenced, in 1844, by the Rev. I. J. Roberts. Mr. Roberts had 
been in China for eight years previously, labouring in Macao and Hong- 
Kong. On coming to Canton, he organized a church of six members-^ 
two of whom afterwards rendered great service to the mission. For a 
few years, Mr. Koberts may have been said to be the only labourer ; for, 
although there were many arrivals, there were nearly as many removals 
by illness and death, and the stay of none was sufficiently long to idnat 
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of their speaking in the vernacnlar. Mr. Boberts separated from the 
Society in 1853, but still labours in Canton. The insurgent chief was for 
a time under his instructiomr. The Rev. W. B. Wmlden commenced 
his work in Canton in 1854, with a Chinese school of 20 pupils, and with 
Yong-Seen-Sang as an evangelist. 

The Bey. J. L. Shuck and his wife arrived in China in 1885, and 
la.boured in Macao and Hong-Kong. On returning home, in 1844, he met 
Messrs. Yates and Tobey at Shanghai, whither they had just come for mis- 
sionary labours ; and their interview led to the foundation of the Shanghai 
mission. Dr. James and his wife were drowned in the Hong-Kong har- 
bour, by the capsizing of the boat, whilst on their way to Shanghai, in 
1848. This mission was exceedingly prosperous ; and the a^nts succeeded 
in raising a handsome place of worship, which was opened m March, 1850. 
The chapel can accommodate 700 persons, and several hundreds are in 
regular attendance. The schools are attended by about 80 pupils. They 
have had many baptisms, and among others, the son of an insurgent chief, 
who gives great promise of Christian usefulness. Ason, as the youth is 
called, has an intimate knowledge of Scripture, and great zeal for his 
Divine Master. 

Western Africa. 

There is an exceedingly prosperous mission in Liberia. The mission- 
aries are coloured men, and proof against the climate. Though not 
educated to the extent which might be desired, they are men of con- 
siderable knowledge, and of unquestionable piety. There has arisen, 
out of the prosperity of this mission, a mission to the Yombah country, 
already with three stations. In Liberia there was a remarkable religious 
awakening in 1854. We find in Liberia and Yorubah 13 missionaries, 
11 churches^ 153 church members, and 11 schools, with 20 scholars at 
Cape Palmas station — the other stations not being reported. 

We find, also, the Southern Baptists labouring among the North 
American Indians, but as partially represented by the American Indian 
Association. 

The Society has 40 missionaries, coloured and white, 26 assistants, 11 
native helpers, 1,225 church members, and 633 pupils. The income is 
50,960 dollars. 



THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (SOUTH). 

{See the Methodist Episcopal Board,) 



THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

This Society was formed at Albany, New York, in the year 1846, 
by those friends of missions who felt their consciences sorely 
grieved by the favour, or at least by the countenance which many 
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This mission is called the Mendi Mission, and fies diiefyin the Shobro 
coontnr. It arose oat of an ins ur rec ti on of some iartj Afiicans, who 
had been kidnapped br a Spamaid, and Haimed by him as his pn^iertf • 
Hie sUtcs were arrested and tried for morder on the high seas, masmaa 
as th^had pat to death one of the two Spaniards who had carried then 
from Havanna to Principe, to secure their slaTerj. A few warm-hearted 
friends in New York espoused their canse, employed eminent counsel, and 
obtained their freedom. Nor did they rest with their liberation ; for dief 
resolved that they should not be placed under the care of any pro-sUTeij 
society. These men went forth, after a trinmphant paldic meeting in tha 
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Broadway Tabernacle, New York, with a band of missionaries to Sierra 
I.«one, and arrived there in January, 1852. They afterwards went to 
Kamendi, a town in Sherbro, under the invitation of the king, Henxy 
Tacker. On their arriva], the king ordered a smvel to be loaded and 
fired in demonstration of their joy. The women and children danced 
around the first white wonum whom their eyes had beheld. Mr. Raymond^ 
one of the missionaries, commenced religious services, and with the 
cordial concurrence of both king and people. In January, 1845, a church 
was organized of five members* 

In the year 1845, there was a finghtful war in the Sherbro country. 
Whilst property was destroyed, many fied for their lives to the mission 
settlement, which was the only sanctuary. None of the warriors came 
near to molest the mission. There were many deaths in the early period 
of this mission, but the work was prosecuted with unabated vigour by 
fresh arrivals. The last account represents 3 regular stations, 4 mission- 
aries, 4 male, 7 female, and 8 native assistants, 2 churches, with 40 mem- 
bers, and 80 scholars ; but adds that it is in contemplation to open at 
least two stations in the libooh and Timneh countries. 

NoBTH American Indians. 

This mission has four stations in the Minnesota territory, at Bed Lakdl 
Cass Lake, Belle Prairie, and St. Josephs, and was commenced, in 1843, 
by the Western Evangelical Missionary Society. At three of the stations 
there are boarding-schools, where each pupil must perform a daily portion 
af manual labour. Prior to the establishment of tnis mission, there were 
no agricultural implements, and no domestic animals but dogs in the 
country. The people were wholly dependent upon hunting and fishing, 
and were sometimes reduced to such extremities as to act the part of 
cannibals. Now their land is thoroughly cultivated, and industry, under 
the benign influence of religion, has made their huts homes, and these 
homes scenes of comfort. At the 4 stations there are 2 missionaries, 7 
male and 10 female assistants, and 3 churches, with 12 members, and 
39 scholars. 

The Pacific Islands. 

The Rev. Mr. Green, at one time a missionary of the American Board, 
connected himself with the American Missionary Association, and has 
under his care, in the Sandwich Islands, two churches — the one at 
Makawao and the other at Eeokea, the latter having a native pastor, 
David Malo. Mr. Green has several native assistants, and a membership 
in the two churches of 750, with many places of meeting for their Special 
accommodation, as they a]re dispersed over a large surface of territory. 

The change effected by the Gospel in the Sandwich Islands is one of 
the greatest wonders in the world. Forty years] labour in the service of 
the God of missions have turned the drear desert into a smiling field — ^into 
a vineyard which the Lord has blessed. 

SlAM. 

In October, 1849, the Assodation sent out to Bangkok Professor Silsby, 
Dr. Bradley, and the Rev. Mr. Lane. In 1853, the committee authorized 
the opemng of a station in Siam, and with every prospect of immediate 
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and Bgud aoeoeM. The preaent gtaff in the Si«n mwHion is two oriMaed 
nasBOiuuiet and theor wires. 

The AflKxaation haa minioDa among tiie Chinese in Califisniia, ad 
among the Copts in Egnit- 

There are 1,160 chnra members in this mission, 14 dmrches, 9 teidHD 
and assistants, and 70 male and female mMsionaries and asnstants. He 
last reported income was 42,496 dollars ; but this sum proyides for tke 
missions among the fbgitiTes in Canada, and for the support of 90 nussioD- 
aries and 108 churches in the home department. 



THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OP THE PBES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

This Board was orsamzed in 1844^ in conseqoence of an overtur e os 
foreign missions by the Prince Edward Island presbytery. The promote 
of the overture, the Rev. John Greddie, was the first nussionary. Tbti 
Board had concluded that as £70 sterling, or £84 currency, was sufficient 
maintenance to a missionary in Polynesia, th^ would adopt that fidi 
Mr. Greddie was accompahira by a catechist, Mr. Isaac Ardiibald, i^ 
had been liberally educated. From the feeling that as the New Hebrides 
Group had been surveyed by the venerated AVuliams for the occupation of 
the mother church (the United Secession Church of Scotland), it ms 
deemed dutiful by the daughter church to take occupation. The agents 
were Idndly received by the London Society's missionaries, and setUed in 
Aneiteum, in July, 1848. Mr. Archibald relinquished his situation m 
1850. In 1 850, the Church wisely augmented the salary of the misaonaij, 
and placed him on a footing with the London Society, with £100 sterlings 
and £5 for each child. The solitary missionary has the help of several 
well-trained natives, and has a church which, a few years ago, had 24 
members. The entire island has of late years renounced Pagan practices, 
is now professedly Christian, and is earnestly seekin? reli^ous instruction. 
Mr. Greddie cot a church erected in 1853, which has smce required to 
be greatly emarged. The synod b anxious to reinforce the mission, and 
all the more especially that it has about £500 in hand, awaiting the 
appearance of ebgible agents. The last year's income was £424 currenc^} 
or £339 sterling, and during the year about £300 worth of mission goods 
had been contributed. 



THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN TTNION. 

This Society was organized, in 1849, in New York. It was the union of 
the three Societies — the Foreiffn Evangelical Society, the American Pro- 
testant Society, and the Fhilo-Italian Society, which was afterwards called 
the Christian Alliance. 

The Foreign Evangelical Societt originated with a few ChristisD 
men in Faris, who, afler the French Revolution of July, 1880, wrote to 
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friends in New York, announcing increased liberty to Protestants, and 
soliciting help from the land whidi had been blessed by the persecuted 
Husuenots at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, llie sum of 2,000 
dollars was sent, and, along with it, the suggestion of a species of home 
missionary society, which suggestion gave bu:th to the Evangelical Society 
of France, in 1833. In 1834, an Association for France was formed in 
New York, which was afterwards called the Evangelical Association. Dr. 
Baird was sent as a deputy to France for three years ; and on his return 
the Foreign EvangeliciEd Society was formed, in May, 1839, to j^mote 
the GospS in Papal countries. The Society had missions in JPrance, 
Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Hayti, and South America, and, in 1849, had 
ain income of 23,800 dollars. 

The American Protestant Society was formed in 1843, and existed 
until 1849, to meet the necessities arising out of the influx of Romanists 
from Europe. The income was, in 1849, 28,363 dollars. 

The Philo-Italian Society, or The Christian Alliance, was 
organized in 1843, and, as its name imports, to bless Italy with the Gospel 
of Christ. 

The union of these three Societies, in May, 1849, formed the American 
and Forei<rn Christian Union. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
Roman and Greek Churches comprise nearly one-fourth of the eartH's 
population, so that there is sufficient scope for this Society. In 1854, the 
nfth year of its existence, this Society had 140 missionaries of all grades, 
at home and abroad ; one-half of whom were ordained, and belonged to 
seven difierent nations. It publishes a monthly magazine of forty-eight 
pages, detailing progress, and many excellent anti-ponish worxs. Its 
receipts amounted to 75,751 dollars for the year endmg May, 1845. 
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Abbeoknta (see Tombah MiaBion), 134. 
AbysBuna, Church of EaglaQd'tt mbtion 

in, 145-148. 
Dr. Erapfs energy and difflcolties, 147. 
AfHca, Sooth — ^its dimate, bonnduies, 

and races, 82. 
London Society's misaon in, 83-88. 
Africaner and his vengeance, 84. 
Afiricaner and his sons baptised, 84. 
his welcome of Bobert Mofikt, 84. 
Glasgow Missionary Society's mission 

in, 119-122. 
the Kaffir mind a blank, 119. 
Sicana's illness and feelings, 120. 
war, and loss of mission property, 120. 
the war in the parent board, 121. 
the division of the society, 121. 
Church of Scotland's mission in, 121, 

191. 
Wesleyan Missionary Society's mission 

in, 178. 
Glasgow African Missioiiary Society's 

mission in, 192. 
Free Church's mission in, 198. 
United Presbyterian Church's mission 

in, 205. 
Unit^ Brethren's mission in, 284. 
Paris Evangelical mission in, 255. 
Bhenish Missionary Sodetv's mission 

in, 257. 
Berlin Missionary Society's mission in, 

258. 
American Board's mission in, 820. 
Africa, Western — ^its races, traditions, re- 

lijB^us rites, relics of Judaism, &c, 

123-125. 
Church of England's misaton iB, 125- 

187. 
United Presbyterian Chuieh's mission 

in, 206. 
Basle mission in, 253. 
AmetiQan Board's mission in, 319. 
American Methodist Episcopal Soeiely^ 

mission in. 335. 
AsMiioan Episcopal Booid'ji miaiioii 

in, 387. 
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Africa, Western, American Sonthem Bap* 
tists' mission in, 345. 
American Missionary As8ociation^l mis- 
sion in, 634. 
Albigenses and Waldenses, the, 18. 
American and Foreign Christian Union, 
349. 
income and agencies, 349. 
American Associate and Befimned 

Churches, 344. 
American Baptist Free Missionary So- 
ciety, 344. 
American Baptist Missionary Union, 823- 
333. 
its income and agencies, 333. 
American Board for Foreign Miasiona» 
the, 263. 
its singular origin, 263. 
its organization, 265. 
agencies and income, 323. 
American Episcopal Board, 837. 

income and agencies, 838. 
American Evangelical Luthenns, 843. 
American Free-will Baptist Socle^, 839. 

income and agencies, 339. 
AmericanlndianMissionAssoeiatioB, 844. 
American Jewish Society, 889. 

income and agencies, 389. 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission- 
ary Society, 884-337. 
agencies and income, 837. 
American Missionaiy Association, 846. 

income and agencies, 348. 
American Presbyterian Missions, 340-843. 

income and agencies, 343. 
American Seventh Day Baptists, 844. 
American Southern Baptist Bfission, 844. 

income and agencies, 345. 
America, South, United Brethren's mis- 
sion in, 236. 
Amoy, London Missionary Society's mis- 
sion in, 106. 
Ananderayer, a Brahmin convert, 89. 
Antes, John, 240-242. 
Antigua, Wes^yan Society's mission in, 

161. 
A 
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Hindnrtim— its clinuit8» peopk, woEBhip, 
langoages, 25. 
Baptist mission in, 26-40. 
London Hissionary Society's mission in, 

88-94. 
Cbnich of Engiimd's mission in, 148- 

154. 
Chnrch of Sootland's nussion in, 189- 

191. 
Free Chnrdi*s misdon in, 197. 
United PresbTterian mission in, 207. 
Danish missions in, 209-212. 
Basle mission in, 253-255. 
Evangelical Lutheran missbn in, 261. 
American Board's misnon in, 266-277. 
American Presbyterian's mission in, 
842. 
Hong-Kong, London Missionary Society's 

mission in, 104. 
Hnahine mission, London Society's, 64- 
66. 
the idol Oro destroyed, 64. 
conrage and humanity to assailants, 65. 
reverence for the Sabbath and sanc- 
tuary, 65. 
Christians lovers of peaoe^ 66. 

• 
Idols destroyed, 297. 
Indian Archipelago, American Board's 

mission in, 815. 
Indies, the West, Baptist mission in, 40. 
London Missionary Society's mission 

in, 94-97. 
Wesleyan Society's mission in, 161- 

174. 
United Presbyterian Church's mission 

in, 204. 
United Brethren's mission in, 219. 
American Missionary Association's mis- 
sion in, 346. 
Influences, national, 5. 
Ingenuity, a missionary's, 71. 
lona, 8. 

Ionian Islands, London Missionary So- 
ciety's mission iu, 98. 
Irish Presbyterian Church's missions, 193. 

missions and income, 194. 
Israel, labours for, 199. 
Scottish Society, for conversion of, 200. 

Jaflha, Wesleyan Missionary Society's 

mission in, 175. 
Jamaica, notices o^ 40. 

Baptist mission in, 40-43. 

insurrection in, 40. 

Baptbt mission ae\t-«ap^T^g^ 42. 



Jamidca Scottish BOsskmaiy SodBt; 
mission in, 171. 
Wesleyan Misaionaiy Society's m 

sion in» 166-171. 
the negro's wrongs, 167. 
a negro insurrection, 169. 
the day of n^ro liberty, 170. 
great social changes in, 171, 
United Presbyterian mission in, 2( 
Jewish converts, 157. 
Jews, the, social and reEgiotis oondttioDi 
154-156. 
London Sodety's mission to, 154-15! 

stations and income, 156. 
British Society's mission to, 195. 

missions and income, 195. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church's mi 

sion to, 961. 
Church of Scotland's mission to, 191 
Free Church of Scotland's miaooQl 
199. 
Jezebel, a modem. 111. 
Judaism, relics of, 125. 
Judson Mrs., 825-828. 

Kapiolani, a Christian heroine^ 299. 
ELi^ns, the, 329. 
Kempis, Thomas ^ 15. 
Khamies Bei^g, 179. 
Erapf, Dr., 147. 

Labour requited, adiL 

Labours reviewed, 33. 

Labrador, United Brethren's mission i 

243-247. 
Lapland, Swedish mission in, 259. 
Legge, Dr., in Hong-Kong, 104. 
Le Besonvenir, London Missionaiy S 
ciety's mission in, 95. 

persecution and death of Mr. Smith, S 

part of his property seized, and 1 
monument dishononied, 95. 
Lew Chew Naval Mission, the, 201. 
Links, Jacob, 180. 
List of missionary associations, 19. 
Livingstone, Dr., and his labours, 88. 
London Missionary Society, 44*115. 

agencies and income, 114. 
London Society, for promoting Christia 
ily among the Jews, 154-157. 

stations, missionaries, and income, II 
Lord's coming, the, xviiL 
Luther, Martin, 15. 

Madagascar— its government, people, i 
religion, 107. 
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Madagascar, Lcmdon tfiasioiiaiy SogIMj's 
miasioiiiii, 108-114. 

Bible, translatioa in, 108. 

penecation of misooiiariesiii, 109. 

tlie bloodtbinty qaeea o^. HO. 

a heroine, 111. 

the prince a protector of the Chriatiaiia, 
112. 

the dark dondof tweaty-fiveycarB, 118. 
Madras, London Misaionaiy Sodety^a mi*- 
sion in, 89. 

Church of England's mission hi, 148. 

caste exdnded from schools, 149. 

American Board's missioQ in, 272. 
Mahine, the chiei^ conversion of, 66. 

death of; 67. 
Malta and the East, Chnrch ot Eng- 
land's mission in, 142-148. 
Malta College, the, 143. 
Marquesas Group, London Qockty^B mis- 
asupi in the, 68. 

the solitary labourer, 68. 

his privations and removal, 69. 

various efforts to revive the mission, 69. 

the arrival of Popish priests, 69. 

the station abandoned, 69. 
Martha's vineyard, 18. 
Massacre at Waiilatpu, 291. 
Matrimonial conversions, 10. 
Matteos, the infamous, 818-315. 
Matura, Wesleyan Misaionaiy Society hi, 

176. 
Mayhews, the, 18. 
Medical mission, a, 195. 
Messech, Abdool, 148. 
MUls, Samuel, 263, 264. 
MissioQ abandoned, a, 287. 
Mission Directors perscmally interested, 

249. 
Missionaries imprisoned, 281. 
Missbnary zeal attested, 277. 
Missions, the dignity o^ viL 

uniting the Church, xv. 
Missions, the future of, xviL 
Moffat, Robert, and Africaner, 84. 

among the Bechuanas, 85. 

as a translator, 85. 

in England, printing the Bible, 85. > 

his return, an ov&tion, 86. 
Mohammed, the rise of, 8. 
Moravian ancestry, 215. 
Morrison, Robert, as transhitor and lexi- 
cographer, 102. 

his liberality, 103. 

his death, 104. 

his son's magnanimity, 104. 



Murderer, the^ ioftmctecl, 81. 
Murdoch, John, 178, 207. 
Mysore^ 90. 

Nation, a CfaristiiHiized, 801. 
Navigator's Group, the (see the Samoan 

Group), 71-75. 
Kestorian missioA of the American Board, 

816-319. 
Nestorius, 6. 

Netherlands Missbnary Sodety, 248- 
251. 
present agendas and income^ 251. 
Newell, Mrs. Harriet, 267. 
New E^land, 18. 

New Hebrides Group, London Society's 
mission in the, 77-82. 
John WiUiama and friends set out upon 

aa exploring expedition, 78. 
interviews with the natives of Erro- 

manga,78. 
the murderer of Messra Williams and 

Harris, 78. 
monuments to memory of missionaries, 

79. 
Erromanga revidted, 79. 
Williams's dedre fulfilled by a semi- 
nary at Raratonga, 79. 
New Zealand — ^its country, people^ cus- 
toms, tabu, tatooing, &c., 187. 
Church of England Missionary Society's 

mission in, 188-142. 
premature patronage^ 139. 
fSuthful and secular agents, 140. 
pleasing features in the converts, 141. 
Nicobar islands. United Brethnn's 
misdon in, 242. 
Niger misdon, Churdi of England So- 

dety's, 136, 137. 
Nonconformists emigrating, 18. 
North American Indians, United Breth- 
ren's missions to the, 225-233. 
American Board's misdon to the, 277- 

293. 
American Baptist Union's misaioa to 

the, 332. 
American Metiiodist Episcopal Society's 

misdon to the, 334. 
American Episcopal Boards misdon to 

the, 338. . 
American Presbyterians* miaaion to the, 

341. 
Misdonary Association's ndssion to tlie, 
347. 
North German Missionary Society, 261. 
Norwegian Missionary Society^ 262. 
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Nova SooCU Prnl^yterian miflsioQ, 848. 
agency and income^ 848. 

Object of missions, iil 

Old Calabar, United Presbyterian Chmdi's 

mission in, 206. 
Origen's laboors, 3. 
Orissa, General Baptist mission in, 158. 

American Free-will Baptists, 839. 
Osunkhirhine, Peter Paul, 289. 

Pagan persecntions, 227. 

Paris Evangelical Mission, 255-257. 

Parsons, Levi, 298. 

Patagonian Missionaiy Society, 203. 

Patronage, premature, 139. 

Paomotu or Pearl islands, the, 77. 

Fersecntion and its dangers, 29. 

of the Baptists in Hindostan, and An- 
drew Fuller's ** Apology," 81. 
Persia, United Brethren's idssion in, 239. 
Personal effort and sacrifice, 293. 
Personal responsibility, iL 
Pines, the Island o^ wholesale massacre 

in, 80. 
Polynesia — its dimate and soil, its races, 
government, and faitlis, 47. 

London Society's mission in, 48. 

the change wrought by the Gospel in, 
82. 

Wesleyan Society's mission in, 183- 
187. 
Pomare's chapd, 68, 59. 

character and death, 53. 
Pomare II., as a lawgiver, 59. 

death and character of, 59. 
Popery and brandy, 301. 
Priestly tyranny, 11. 
Printing press, the, 193. 
Propagation of the Gospel, Society for, 22. 

scenes of labour, 22. 

income and agencies, 22. 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 

Scottish Society for, 22. 
Protectorate^ the strange, 113. 

Rafjoravavy fined, imprisoned, enslaved, 

111. 
Rapa (see Austral Group), 76. 
Ranch, Christian Henry, 225. 
Record, the lost, ix. 

a positive gain, xi. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church's Mis^n, 
196. 

stations and income, 196. 
Requisites to missionary success, 30. 



Requited labour, zfil. 
Reverses, frequent and paiirful, 288^ 
Rhenish liis^onary Sodefy, 257. 
Rimatara (see Austral GroupX 76. 
Robbers, perils from, 239. 
Royal converts, 185. 
Rumold and his mission, 9- 
Rurutu (see Austral Group), 75. 
Russia, Basle mission in, 252. 
Rusnan despotism, 253. 

Salem Mission, London Miasloiiaiiy 8e* 
ciety, 90. 
a season of awakening, 90. 
the first church built by natives, 90. 
Samoan Group, London Sodety'a ndflsta 
in the, 71-75. 
John Williams's exploring attonpt, 

71. 
John Williams, tbe ingemiity ol^ 71. 
strange account given in Manua and 

Tutiula, 72. 
welcome given at Savaii, 73. 
eight missionaries sent to, 74. 
rdnforcements and snceesaes, 75, 80. 
Sands, the, singular belief ol^ 87. 
Sandwich Islands, American BoaidV mis- 
sion in the, -297-303. 
Saugur Island festival, 29. 
Dr. Duff's testimony, 29. 
Mr. Chamberlain's testimony, 29. 
Scotland's, Church o^ Foreign Misaion- 
ary Schemes, 188-191. 
agencies and income, 191. 
Free Church of, missions, 197-200. 
agencies and income, 200. 
Scottish Missionary Society, 115-118. 
the transference of its missions, 117. 
its retired missionaries, 118. 
Scottish Society for the Conversion d 
Israel, 200. 
its transference, 201. 
Sea, perils at, 245. 
Seamen, the gratitude of, 201. 
Secular results of Christianity, the, 235. 
Serampore and its population, 26. 
Baptist mission established in, 27. 
an English territory, 27. 
Baptist controversy and c(Hi8eqiMDt 

alienation, 85. 
Baptist mission re-nnited, 88. 
statistics, 89. 
Shanghai, London Misdonaiy Sode^ 

mission int 105. 
Shaw, Barnabas, 178. 
Shidiak, Asaad, 295. 
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Sierra Leone, Churdi of England mis- j 
sion in, 138. 
the slave vQlages in, 128. 
early reforms in, 129. 
the mntnal afiection of relatives, ISO. 
years of bereavement and thdr into- 

ence, 130. 
a Christian village in, 182. 
Singalese Tract Society, 177. 
Bingnlar devotedness, 219. 
Stach, Matthew and Christian, 221. 
St Domingo, Wesleyan Society's mission 

in, 172. 
St. Enstatias, Wesleyan Society's mis- 
sion in, 164. 
Steward, John, 384. 
Students, the inflnence of, 266. 
St Vincents, Wesleyan Society's mis- 
sion in, 163. 
wanton and wicked persecnUons in, 163. 
Succath, or St Patridc, 6. 
Superstition in the church, 5. 
Surat Mission transferred, 93. 
Surinam, United Brethren's mission in, 

236-239. 
Susoo Country, Church of England's mis- 
sion in, 126-128. 
former and signal failures in, 125. 
school education, 126. 
mission goods wrecked, 127. 
mission property burned by incendiaries, 

127. 
deaths of successive agents, 128. 
the mission abandoned, 128. 
Suttee abolished in India, 92. 
Swartz, Christian Frederick, 211. 
Swedish Missionary Society, 269. 

(Lund) mission, the, 262. 
Syria, American Board's mission in, 293- 

297. 
Syrian Christians, the, 149. 

Tahiti, Lpndon Missionary Society's mis- 
sion hi, 48-64. 

early efforts and successes in, 49. 

English enthusiasm for, 49. 

early reverses and sufferings of the 
missionaries in, 60. 

the apostacy of some agents in, 61. 

Pomare's strange gift, 63. 

an idolatrous war in, 63. 

Pomare's character and death, 63. 

strange annoyances in, 63. 

Pomare XL writes the London Mission- 
ary Society, 63. 

the return of iJhe missionaries to, 64. 



Tahiti, signs of awakening in, 66. 
the humanity of Christians in, 66. 
idols renounced in, 67. 
formation of a missionary society in, 67. 
liberal contributions in, 68. 
Pomare IL as a lawgiver, 68. 
Pomare II., death of^ 69. 
prohibition of strong drink in, 60. 
arrival of Papists, aitd thehr expulrion, 

60. 
theQueen intimidated by the French, 01. 
Mr. Pritchard's peaceful policy, his im- 
prisonment by the French, and libe- 
ration by Britain, 62. 
a French province, 62. 
French Sabbaths in, 63. 
William Howe in, 64. 
Tanna, missionaries at, 79. 

their merdfhl preservation, 80. 
Tartary, United Brethren's mission in, 

238, 234. 
Taufaahau, or King George, 183-186. 
Teachers, devoted, 271. 
Teloogoo Countiy, American Baptist 

Union's mission in, 381. 
Thomas, Mr., his charactier and death, 28. 
Threlfall, WiUiam, 181. 
Tinnevelly, Church of England's misnon 

m, 162. 
Travancore, Church of England Society's 
mission in, 149. 
London Missionary Society's mission 
in, 91. 
object of, to reform the Syrian 

Church, 160. 
aggressive operations resorted to, 
161. 
Trinidad, Baptist mission in, 43. 
Tubuai (see Austral Group), 76. 

United Brethren's missions, 214-247. 

agencies and income, 247. 
United Presbyterian Synod's mission, 
204-207. 

agencies and income, 207. 

Vaccination introduced to Bormah, 82. 

Vanderkemp, Dr. John, 83. 

Vertaness, the priest, 312. 

Vincent, Ferrard, 14. 

Virgin Islands, Wesleyan Society's mis- 
sion in, 166. 

Vizagapatam, London Missionary Society's 
mission in, 88. 

Walaeus of Leyden, 17. 
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Wedey, John, Uie bomt o^ 169. 

and Coke, 161. 
Wedeyan MiBiiional|r Sode^, ISO- 
IS?, 
its origin and aarly eflfoits, 159-161. 
Its agencies and income, 187. 
Wholeule pillage and murder, 28L 
WffliaBa, John, in Eimeo, 58. 
his missioDary aims, 65. 
as a shipbuilder, 71. 
in England, 77. 
his appeals issuing in the pnrcbase of 

the ship CamdflOi 77. 
in Tanna, 77. 
his voyage to the N««r Hebrides, and 

companions, 77. 
thdr last eycdng^s nligioiis eKewfaes, 
77. 



Wmiams, John, U^bBnwm wilh tiK 
natives at B^maqga, 78. 
his martyrdom, 7^ 
his desbe fulfilled bj the eatabliahnait 
of a tralnli^ seminazy, 79. 
IKlnftedand his bOxNus, 8. 
Winslow, Mrs., 275. 
Wyckli^fo and the X4iUard8, 18. 

Tomhah countQr^ the^ its people^ gods, 4c 
188. 

Church ot 1ilngUiiii1*a ndnAm. m, 183- 

187. 
its missioai and magtyt^, 186. 
Samuel Crowther, 184. 
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with numeroui Addition!, by Hehbt Medlock. F.C.8. Fourth edition, cottki 
and enluxed. With Copioos Indei, and 6D0 Engiaiings, poet Svo, 7b. 8d., doU 

BRITISH ELOQUENCE: 

The LiteiuRi, PoLiTicu^and Sicbed Obciort of the Ninetegntb CeNTn 
inaierietat foabcap 8>o •olumea. 3«. Ild.eacli, cloth. 
Uintmrr Onl«T> — Addreara at Tarian* Lilerary Instilutiona, 
FiBST Sebies.— Alison, BRBWtrTEB, Remchell, Khight, Disraeli, T, 

pouRD, Lord Ciklible, Eaal STiknaorE, &c. 

Second SBBiEa.—BBonGHAH, Cahfbell. Bdlveb Ltttok, Macaulat. H 

SON. Peel, Platfaib. Lobd John Russell. 8ib Janes Stephen, Scott, • 

Tbibd Series. — Latabd, Rdtbebfobd, Dean of H^ikefobd, Wab£ 

Honcbibff, Shdttlewobth, &o. 

PaHUcal Owm »w wT.— Pari iainenlaty Oratorj diiriUK the Thirty Yeara' Peace. 

Fi EST Series.— Canning, Castlebeagu, Ddbbah, Gbet, Hoskissdn, Lit: 

fool. HacIntobh, RoHii.LT, Rdssell, WeI-LINGTON. 
Second Series.— Ha caglat, Stanlet, Bhouobjih, Althosp, O'Conne 

SUBII,. VlLLIBItS, HeLBOGBNE, RiFON, PbEL. PaLHESSTOH, LTNDHDISn 

First Series.- Oinrch of England— Arcb bis no f of Dublin, Bishops or Ni 
wicB and Oxford, Trench, Dale, Htowell. Bickebstktb, Mfuu.t.h, * 

Secund Sebies.— Preibytfriin Cliurch— Db. Guthbie, Db. CaNdLisB, F 
feunn BttOHN and Kadie, Dr. Hahiltoh. and othen. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

A BIOQRAPHiCAL. GKOGRAPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL HA( 
BOOK OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By nunieraag-Contribuioia. Ini 

duciion by Peof. Cheabt. With Map and engraTingB, crown 8vo, 10a. 6d., ri 

BEODERIP.— ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

ZOOLOGICAL RECRKATIUN'S. By W. J. Brodeeif.F.R.S, Third Edit 
reviMd, with IlluBtralione. crown Svo. 3b. 6d., clotb. 

LORD BROUGHAM'S WORKS. 

Tub Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Wouks op Henrt, L( 
Bbouqbam, F.R.S. Now first CollecUd ander the direct care and superiBle 
moe of iiii Lordship, in Ten post Svo volumeB, Eb. eaeb, cloth. 
Vol. ].-LIVE3 of PHILOSOPHERS or the TIME of GEORGE III 
S.-LIVES of MEN of LETTERS nl the TIME of GEORGE III 
3, 4, 5.-HI8TORICAL SK KTCHES of EMINEKT STATESMEN of the Tli 
of GEORQK IK,, 3 vols, 
fi.— NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

7.-RH ETO RICA Land L I TE R A RT DISSEftTATIONSandADDBEaSI 
B.-HI8TOR1CAL and POLITICAL DISSERTATIONS. 
9.1U.-SPEKCIIKS on SOCIAL nnd FOLITICAL SUBJECTS. 

BROUGHAM— EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Contributions to the Edinhgbgh Review,Political. Historical and K 
CELLANEOUS, hj Henbt, Lobp BROuaHiu, F.R.S. , 3 vols. Bvo, li-l 169., clot 
BRYCB.— UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 

CrcLoPiDiA OF Political and Physical Geogbaphi, forming a Compl 
Oaxettef.b of the World, with Pronunciation, and numerous Illuatiations. 
Jambs Brice, LL.D.. A.M., F.G.H. Post Bvo, 12a. 6d.. cloth. 

BUNYAN~THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

The Piloriu'b Pbdgress. By John Buntan. IllUBtraled edition with 
rravinxs by Habirt, Martin, Corbould, Ilo.. &e. With Life and Nolo) 

CAMPBELL.— BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY. 

tiivn or tbe British Admiral) and Naval History of Great Britun tnm the U 
>1 C'aiBi Wtha Present Time. Fiflh Editim, enitravingt, fcp. 6vo, ^ Sd., clot 
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COLERIDGE.— METHOD. 

Introductory Dissertation to the EncycIopsBdia Metropolitana on the Science of 
Method, with a Synopsis. By Samuel Taitloe Coleridqe. Crown 8vo, 2b., cl. 

COWPER.— POETICAL WORKS. 

With Introductory Essay by James MoNTGOMERr, and Illustrations, small 8vo, 
28. 6d., cloth, or 3s., cloth fnlt. 

COX.— BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

A MANUAL OF BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, OR ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. WithMaps 
and nearly 200 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

COX.— SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

From the Antediluvian Period to the Time of the Prophet Malachi. Edited by 
Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

CRUDEN.— CONCORDANCE 

To the Holy Scriptures. Condensed and Revised from the larger Work of Cruden. 
By Rev. Professor Eadie, D.D.^ LL.D. Twentieth edition, 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

DALGAIRNS.— COOKERY. 

The Practice of Cookery Adapted to the Business of Every- Day Life. 
By Mbs. Dalqairns. Fourteenth Edition, enlarged, foolscap 8vo, 38. 6d., cloth. 

DAVY.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. Davy, 
Bart,P.R.S.,&c. New edition. Re vised, by John Shier, A.M., LL.D. 8vo,3s.6d.,cl. 

DEVOTIONAL RETIREMENT. 

SCRIPTURAL ADMONITIONS FOR THE CLOSET for every Day in the 
Year, with Introductory Thoughts on Religion. By Thomas Wallace. Crown 
I 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

DICK— THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

The Christian Philosopher ; or, the Connection of Science and Philo- 
sophy WITH Religion. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. Twenty-second edition, 
beautifully Illustrated, post 8vo, 6b. 6d., cloth. 

DONALDSON— LIFE OP A SOLDIER. 

Recollections of the Eventful Life of a Soldier, by Joseph Donaldson, 
Sergeant in the Ninety-fourth Regiment, foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6a., cloth. 

PROFESSOR EADIE'S WORKS. 

ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to the Holy Scriptures; or, the Bible presented 
under distinct and classified Heads or Topics. With Synopsis and Index. 
Second edition, revised, post 8vo, 8s. 6d., doui. 

BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA ; or. Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, 
Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, and Biblical Literature. With 
Maps and numerovs Illustrations. Seventh edition, revised, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., cl. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. Sva, 14^., cloth. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OP THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO THE PHILIPPl ANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

CONDENSED CONCORDANCE to the Holy Scriptures on the basis of Cruden. 
Eighteenth edition. Post 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE, for the Use of Young Persons. With 120 
Illustrations, filth edition, small 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

DIVINE LOVE, a Series of Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental Dis- 
courses. Foolscap 8vo, 5b., cloth. 

EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY; Comprising the Historsr of Egypt, Assyria, 

Persia, Media, Phrygia, and Phcenicia. Numerous Illustrations, cr. ovo, Ss., cl. 
PAUL THE PREACHER; or, a Popular and Practical Exposition of his Dis- 

courses and Speeches, as reoorded in the Acts of the Apostles* poet 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

cloth. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH from the Birth of Christ to 1 
Present Day. By Right Rey. Samuel Hinds, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, B 
J. H. Newman, B.D., Jambs A. Jeremie, D,D.^ Regius Professor of Divin 
in the University of Cambridge, Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen, B.D., Riffht R 
Dr. Hampden, Bishop of Hereford, Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A.» Rev. Hbn&i 
Rose, B.D.^ &c. &o. Three volumes, crown 8vo, L.l Is., oloth. 

ENCY6L0PiEDIA MBTROPOLITANA, NEW AND REVISI 

EDITION, will be handsomely printed in a Series of Cabinet Volumes, crown 8 

Vol. 1.— METHOD. S. T. Coleridge. 2s. 

2.— UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. Sir John Stoddart. 6b 

3.— LOGIC. Archbishop Whatelt. 

4.— RHETORIC. Archbishop Whaxelt. 3b 

B.-EARLY CHRISTIANITY. Bishop Hinds. &. 

e.-POLITICAL ECONOMY. Nassau W. Senior. 4s. 

7.— HISTORY OF THE JEWS. Archdeacon Hale, &.I 
8.--SACRED HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY. Dr. Cox. 6s. 

9.-GREEK LITERATURE. SirT.N.Talfodrd.&cZs 

10.— ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Rev. F. D. Maurice. 6 

U,-UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Sir John Stoddart. Si 

12.— ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Professor Ramsat. Ss. 

13.— BOTANY. Professor Balfour. lOs. 

14.— ELECTRO-METALLURGY. James Napier. 38. 6d. 

15.-EARLY HISTORY OF GREECE. Sir T. N. Talfourd, &c. 

16.-PH0T0GRAPHY. Robert Hunt, F.R.S. t 

17.— VETERINARY ART. W. C. Spooner. 36. 

18.— EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY. Professor Eadie. Ss. 

19.-HIST0RY OF the ROMAN REPUBLIC. Dr. Arnold, &o. 88.6d. 

20.— BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. Dr. Cox. 7s. 6d. 

21.-METALLURGY. J. A. Phillips. F.CJS. la 

22.— THE CHURCH IN THE SECOND AND 

THIRD CENTURIES. Professor Jeremie. 4s 

23.— HISTORY of GREECE & MACEDONIA. Dean Ltall. &c. Ss. 
24.— ROMAN LITERATURE. Dr. Arnold, &c. 78. 6d 

25.— HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Dr. Arnold, &c. 10s. 6( 
26.— DECLINE AND FALL OF ROME. Bishop Russel, &c. 10s. 

27.— GREEK AND ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. Bishop Blompield. &c. 

28.-PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIRST SIX 

CENTURIES. Rev. F. D. Maurice. 38. 

29.— HISTORY of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Col. Procter, &c. 78.6 

.*«).— TRIGONOMETRY. Professor Airy. 28. 6cl 

31.-O0CULT SCIENCES. Rev. E. Smedley, &c. ( 

32.— GEOLOGY. Prof. Phillips. 12s, 6d 

33.— THE CHURCH FROM THE FOURTH \ Rev.J.B,S.Carwithen,I 
TO THE TWELFTH CENTURY. / and Others. 5s. 

34.— CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. Div. I. I. M'Burney, LL.D. ft 

35.-CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. Div. II. Samuel Neil. Ss. 

36.-MEDIiEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Rev. P. D.Maurice,M.A 

37.— PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Dr. Aitken. 158. 

:J8.— GLOSSOLOGY. Sir John Stoddart. 78. 

39.-APPLIED MECHANICS. Professor Rankine. 12 
40.-CHURCH HISTORY FROM THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY to PRESENT DAY. Bishop Hampden,&c. 7i 

41 _ ( THE LAW OF NATIONS. Archer Polson,M. A. \ «. 

*^* t AND DIPLOMACY. T. H. Horne, l^.D. P 

42.-THE STEAM ENGINE, AND OTHER 

PRIME MO^Ei^^. Professor Rankine. 12 
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ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 

The Landscape Painters of England. A Series of 20 Steel Engravings 
after Turner, Stanfield, Constable, Collins, Roberts, Calcott, Cres- 
WICK, &c., &c. With Description by W. M. Thacke&ay, folio, cloth gilt, 
L.1 Is., or beautifully coloured, L.2 2s. 

FINDEN— BRITISH ART. 

THE ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART-48 Magnificent Engravings 
after Turner, Lanoseer, Stanfield, &c., &c. Engraved by the Findens, 
elephant folio, L.8 8s., half-bound morocco, extra. 

FLEMING.— VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

THE VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY— Moral. Mental, and Meta- 
physical. By William Fleminq, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. Second edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo, Ts. 6d., cloth. 

GARDNER'S (DR.) POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 

MEMOIRS OF EMINENT CHRISTIAN FEMALES, with Portraits. 
Seventh edition. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth ; or Ss., gilt edges. 
MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED MISSIONARIES, with Portraits. Third 
edition. Foolscap 8vo, 2b. 6d., cloth ; or 3s., gilt edges. 

GREEK AND ROMAN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 

HISTORY OF GREEK AND ROMAN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 
By the Rev. Dr. Blomfield, W. Lowndes, Esq., M.A., Q.C., Rev. J. W. 
Blakeslet, M.A., A. Findlater, A.M., Rev. Prof. Jeremie, Rev. Prof. 
Whewell, and others. Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth. 

GREEK LITERATURE. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Sir T. N. Talfoued, Right 
Rev. Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, Rev. H. Thompson, M.A., and other 
Contributors. With Chronological Tables and Index. Crown 8vo, Zs. 6dn cloth. 

GREECE.— HISTORY OF. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Period to the 
absorption of Greece in the Roman Empire. By E. Pococke, Esq., Rev. J. B. 
Ottley, M.A., Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L., J. T. Rutt. Esq., W. Hoe 
Lyall, D.D.. Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, D.D., Rev. G. C. Renouakd, B.D., 
and others. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 14b, , cloth. 

GRIFFIN'S NEW EDITIONS of the CLASSICS. 

Janior Claanca — 

Extracts from Caesar's Commentaries, with Vocabulary and Notes, by 

J. CuRRiB, Glasgow Academy. Second ecution, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
Extracts from Ovid's Metamorphoses, by I. M^Bu&net, LL.D., with Copious 

Notes. Second edition, 18mo, Is. 6d., cloth. 
Clifsap Clamical Texts — 
Horatii Opera, from the Text of Orellius, large ijfpe, foolscap Svo, Is. 9d. 
ViRGiLii Opera, from the Text of Heyne and Wagner, large type^ fcp. 8vo, 2b. 3d. 
Claaslcal Notes — 
Notes to Horace's Works, by Joseph Currie. Fcap. 8vo, 48. 
Notes to Virgil's Wo&ks, by A. H. B&tce, B.A. Fcp. Svo, Ss., cloth. 
Cmireiraity Annotated Classica — 
ViRGiLii Opera, with copious Notes by A. H. Brtce, B.A., one of the Classical 

Masters in the High School of Edinburgh. With Illustrations, foolscap 8vo^s.6d. 
HoRATii Opera, with Copious Notes, by Joseph Currie, one of the Classical 

Masters in the Glasgow Academy, with Illustrations, foolscap Svo, 6b., bound. 
innatratcd Classica — 
Horatii Opera— 250 Illu8trations,^nd Memoir, by Rev. H. Thompson, M.A., 

crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, or with Currie*s Notes, 9s., cloth. 
ViRGiLii Opera— 300 Illustrations, and Memoir, by Rev. H. Thompson, M.A., 

crown Svo, 8s. 6d., cloth, or with Bryce*s Notes, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

HALE.— HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 

From the Time of Alexander the Great to the Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
By Archdeacon Hale, Master of the Charter House. Crown 8vo, 2b. 6a., cl. 

HINDS.— EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

THE RISE AND EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Right 
Rev. Dr. Hinds, Bishop of Norwich. New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo^3(^.^.^^. \ 
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HUNT.— PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A Manual op Photographt, embracing the Dainierreotype, Calotype, and all 
the published Photographic procewes. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Fifth edition, 
enlarged. Numerous engravings, crown 8vo, Ob., cloth. 

JAMIESON.— RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 

POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Third Edition, crown 8to, 3b. 6d., cloth. 

JEREMIE.— CHURCH HISTORY. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE SECOND AND 
THIRD CENTURIES. By James Amiraux Jerkmib, 1}.D.^ Regius Profenor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4b., cloth. 

KING.— GEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY Explained and Viewed in their Relations 
to Revealed and Natural Religion. By Rev. D. Kino, LL.D. With Notes, 
&c., by Professor Scouler. New edition, revised, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d., clotL 

KINGSLEY.— NATIONAL SERMONS. 

By the Rev. Charles Kingslet, Canon of Middleham, and Rector of Evenley, 
author of Yeast, Alton Locke, &c. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d., doth. 

M'BURNEY.- ANCIENT HISTORY. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by 
I. M'Burnet, LL.D. With Maps, Tables, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., eloth. 

M'BURNEY.— MEDIiEVAL HISTORY. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF THE HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Edited by I. M*Burnet. LL.D. With Introductory Dittertations, by 
Colonel Procter, C.B. Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MA- 
CHINERY. By Professor Barlow. With an Introductory Dissertation, by 
Professor Babbage. New edition, with 87 Pages of Engravings. 4to, L.l Is., cloth. 

MAURICE.— MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY: 

Ancient Philosophy, comprising the Hebrew, Egyptian, Hindoo, Chinese, 
Persian, Grecian, Roman and Alexandrian Systems of Philosophy. By Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, M. A., Chaplain to Lincoln's Inn. Third Edition, or. 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

Philosopht op the First Six Centuries. Crown 8vo, 3s. (jd., cloth. 

Medieval Philosophy. Crown 8vo, Ss., cloth. 

Modern Philosophy. Crown 8vo. In the Press, 

MENTAL SCIENCE. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge on METHOD ; Archbishop Whatelt's Trea- 
tises ON LOGIC and RHETORIC. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

MERCANTILE AND MARINE GUIDE. 

THE MERCANTILE AND MARINE GUIDE. By Graham Willmore, 
Esq., A.m., one of Her Majesty's Consel, and Edwin Beedell, Esq., of Her 
Majesty's Customs, London (author of The British Tariff). One large volume, 
8vo, L 15s., cloth. , 

MORRISON.— BOOK-KEEPING ; 

A Complete System of Practical Book-keeping by Single Entry, Double Entry, 
and a New Method. By C. Morrison. Eighth edition, 8vo, 89., half-bound. 

NAPIER.— DYEING. 

A Manual of Dyeinq, Practical and Theoretical. By Jaiies Napieb, F.C.S. 
With Engravins:s. Post 8vo, Ts. 6d., cloth. 

NAPIER.— DYEING RECEIPTS. 

A Manual of Dyeing Receipts, with Specimens of Cloth. By James 
Napier, F.C.S. Second edition, revised and enlarged, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 

NAPIER.— ELECTRO-METALLURGY ; 

Containing an Account of the most Improved Methods of Deporting Copper, 
Silver, Gold, and other metals, with numerous Illustrations. By James Napier, 
F.C.S. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 

NEIL.— MODERN HISTORY. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF MODERN HISTORY from the Begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century to the Present Day. Edited by Samuel Neil, Esq. 
With Reflections on the Fxeneh Revolution by Lord Brougham, crown8vo,5B.,ci. 
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NICHOL.— PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

A OYCLOPiEDiA of the Physical Sciences, comprisinn^ Acoustics. Astronomy, 
Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Maipetism, Philosophy of Mathe - 
matics. Meteorology, Optics, Pneumaticft, Statics. By Professor Nichol, LL.D. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. With maps and Illustrations. 8vo, L.l Is., cl. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

History op the Ottoman Empire, from the Earliest Periods to the close of the 
Russian War, including? a Sketch of the Greek Empire and the Crusades. By Col. 
Procter, Rev. J. E.RiDDLE,andJ.M*CoNECHT. 2aedition,withMap. Cr.8vo,5s. 

PALE Y.— NATURAL THEOLOGY; 

Or, the EVIDENCE of the EXISTENCE and ATTRIBUTES of the DEITY, 
by W. Paijby, D.D., Archdeacon of Carlisle, new edition, with Notes and Disser- 
tations by Lord Brougham and Sir Ch. Bell. 3 vols, small 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-.GE OLOGY. 

A Manual op Geology, Practical and Theoretical, with Numerous Illustrations. 
By John Phillips. M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Deputy Reader of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

PHILLIPS.— MET ALLURGY : 

A Manual of Metallurgy : being an Account of Assaying, Mining, Smelting, 
&c., by J. A. Phillips, F.C.S. Third edition, revised and enlarged, with 
above 200 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d., cloth. 

POCOCKE.— INDIA IN GREECE ; 

Or, TRUTH IN MYTHOLOGY, containing an Account of the Sources of the 
Hellenic Race, the Colonization of Egypt and Palestine from India, &c., &c. By 
E. PocoCKE, Esq. Second edition, illustrated by Maps of India and Greece, post 
8vo, 5s., cloth. 

PROUT— DRAWING BOOK. 

Elementary Drawing-book of Landscapes and Buildings. By Samuel 
Prout, F.S.A., comprising 124 subjects. Oblong 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

PROCTER— CRUSADES. 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES; their Rise, Progress, and Results. By 
Colonel Procter, With Illustrations after Gilbert, &c. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d., cloth. 

RAMSAY.— ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By William Ramsay, M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. With Map, numerous 
Engravings, and very copious Index. Fourth edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., cloth. 

EAMSAY.— LATIN PROSODY. 

A MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. By William Ramsat, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown, 5s., cloth. 

RANKINB.-.MECHANICS. 

A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS. By W. Macquorn Rankine, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d., cloth. 

REID.— INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 

Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. By Thomas Reid, D.D. New 

edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. An Authentic 
Account of the various Religions prevailing throughout the World, written by 
Members of the respective Bodies. Second editiou, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

ROME— HISTORY OF. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, firom the Foundation of the City of Rome 
to the Extinction of the Western Empire. By Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D., the 
Rev. Professor Jeremie, D.D., Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, D.C.L., and 
others. Numerous Engravings. Three Volumes, crown 8vo, LI Is., cloth extra. 

ROMAN LITERATURE. 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D., 
Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A., Rev. J. II. Newman, B.D., the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, M.A., and other Contributors. Crown 8vo, 7s'. 6d.^ clothe V 



8 NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS. 

SCOTT AND HENRY.— COMMENTARY. 

THE COMMENTARY of SCOTT and H^RY on the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. New edition. Condensed by Rev. Jo^N M*Farlane, LL.D. With a 
Series of Illustrations by Datip Roberts, folio, L.4 lOs., morocco super extra. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS -J AMIESON. 

The Bible Familiarlt Explained to the Young. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
J AMIESON. With Illustrations, foolscap 8vo, 2b. 6d., cloth. 

SENIOR.— POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

The Science which Treats of the Nature, Production, and Distribution of Wealth. 
By Nassau W. Senior, M.A. Fourth edition, crown 8vo, 4s., cloth. 

SMEDLBY.— OCCULT SCIENCES. 

THE OCCULT SCIENCES— Sketches of the Traditions and Supersti- 
tions OF Past Times and the Marvels of the Present Da7. By Rev. E. 
Smbdlet, M.A., W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D., Rev. H. Thompson, M.A., and 
Elihu Rich, Esq. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

SPOONER.— VETERINARY ART. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Horse. By W. C. Spooner, Esq. With 
60 En^n^viuKS. Crown Svo, 33., cloth. 

STODDART.— GLOSSOLOGY. 

A TREATISE ON GLOSSOLOGY, or the Historical Relations of 
Languages. By Sir John Stoddart, LL.D. First Division. Crown, 7s. 6d., cl. 

STODDART— UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

Two Dissertations— First: On the Uses of History as a Stud^. Second: On the 
Separation of the Early Facts of History from Fable. By Sir John Stoddabt, 
LL.D. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. 

STODDART.— UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 

Or, the Pure Science of Lanfj^uafre. By Sir John Stoddart, LL.D. Third 
edition, revised, crown Svo, 5s., cloth. 

THOMSON.— CHEMISTRY. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF CHEMISTRY, Practical and Theoretical, with 
its Applications to Mineralogy, Physiology, and the Arts. By R. D. Thomson, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas'i Hospital College. 
London. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, 128. 6d., cloth. 

THOMSON.— DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

A DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HOUSEHOLD 
SURGERY. By Spencer Thomson, M.D., L.R.C.S. Edin. With numerous 
Illustrations, eighth edition, post 8vo, 7s., cloth. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

ACYCLOP-^DIA OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY: comprising Tabular Views 
of Contemporaneous Events in all Ages, from the Earliest Records to the Present 
time, arranged Chronologically and Alphabetically. Edited by Isaiah M* Burnet, 
LL.D., and Samuel Neil, Esq. Second edition. Post Svo, ICb. 6d., cloth. 

VIRGILII OPERA. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF VIRGIL, from the Text of Heyne and Wagner, 
with 300 Illustrations, from the most authentic sources, and Introductory Disserta- 
tion on the Life and Poetry of Virgil, by Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A., late 
Scholar of Cambridge. Crown Svo, ds., cloth, or with Bryce's Notes, 10s. 6d., cl. 

WHATELY.— LOGIC. 

Original Edition, complete, forming part of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 
With Synopsis and Index. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d., sewed, or 3s., cloth. 

WHATELY.— RHETORIC. 

Original Edition, complete, forming part of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 
With Synopsis and Index. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d., sewed, or 3s. 6d., cloth. 

WITTICH.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. A Description of the most Remarkable 
Natural Phenomena. By William Wittich. New edition. Small Svo, 2s. 6d., cl. 

WOLFE.— MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. 

THE MESSIAH, as PREDICTED in the PENTATEUCH and PSALMS; 
being a new Translation and Critical Exposition of these Sacred Oracles. By 
J. H. WOLFE, author ol tY\% " PtaxiVivc^X 'A^XiT^^w Qttwosaw?." 8vo, 68., doth. 



** The greatest and mott iay^oriant LUerary Enterprise qfthe day.^ — Cbttic. 
CABINET EDiriON OF THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA, 

S^orxmg^Ig '^ximtit isxih ainmimntig lUnstraieir. 
MlishiBg in Tolmoes, each eontaining a Complete Treatise, down OctaTO, QotL 
• Sets op 42 Yolumes, £14 Os. 6d. 



Tolames wtaw Ready. 

VoL L, price 2&, doth lettered, 

INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION ON THE SCIENCE OF METHOD. By 

Saxitel Tatlob CoLBBmos. "With a Synopsis. Sixth Edition. 

VoL IL, price 5a, cloth lettered, 

UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, or the Pure Science of Language. By Sir John 

Stoddabt, Knt, LL.D. Third Edition, Revised. 
" The KmndMt and most phikMophical tveatiae of the kind in the BngUih language."— iVortft BrMMh Rmitm. 

Vol IIL, price Ss., doth lettered, 

LOGIC. By the Most Rev. Richard Whately, D.D., Archbiahop of Dublin. 

The Original Edition, with Synopsis and Index by the Editor. 
VoL rV., price Ss. 6d., doth lettered, 

RHETORIC. By the Most Rev. Richard Whatelt, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. The Orighial Edition, with Synopsis and Index by the Editor. 

VoL v., price Ba, doth lettered, 
HISTORY OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in the First Century. By the 
Right Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, and the Rev. J. H. Kbwxan, D.D. 
Third Edition, Revised. 
** Erudite reaearch la here oombined with independent thought."— 5«>tti«A Qnmrdiam. 

VoL VL, price 48., doth lettered, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Nassau William Senior, Esq., late Professor 

of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Fourth Edition. 

VoL VIL, price 2s. 6d., doth lettered, 
HISTORY OP THE JEWS, from the time of Alexander the Great to the De- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titiu, A.1C 3595, B.a 409 to a.d. 70. By the Venerable Archdeacon 
Halb, A.M., Master of the Charter-house. Fourth Edition. 

VoL VIII., price Os., doth lettered, 
SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, from the Antediluvian Period to the 
Time of the Prophet Maladii, A.1C 1 to a.k. 8607, B.a 897. Edited by the Rov. F. A. Cox, 
D.D., LL.D. 
** Fleaiing and good, and worthy of general attention."— UmiUi Pr*$b9Uricm MtgegbM. 

VoL IX., price 7s. 6d., doth lettered, 
HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By the Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, 

D.C.L., the Right Rev. C. J. Blomfibld, D.D., Bishop of London ; R. Whitcombb, Esq., M. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge; E. Fogockb, Esq.; the Rev. J. B. Ottlbt, M.A.i and the Rev. 
H. Thompson, M.A., St John's College, Cambridge. 
M Fun of inftvmatton, ezpteued in the ehcdcest language."— ^tkaumiM. 

VoL X, price 5s., doth lettered, 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHULOSOPHY. SYSTEMS OF PHILOSO- 

PHT ANTERIOR TO THE TIME OF CHRIST. By the Rev. F. D. Maubicb, M.A. Thhrd 
Edition. Re-written. 
*' Complete and ■attafiMtory."—LlfaMr]r (hur«<ta. 

VoL XL, price 58., doth lettered, 

INTRODUCTION TO UNIVERSAL HISTORY— On the Uses of History 

AS A Study, and On thb Sbpabahon or zhb Eablt Facxb of Histobt bbojc Fablb. By 
Sir John Stoddabt, LL.D. Re-writteoi. . 
** We cannot ipeak too highly in itapriaae."—Xitarar| <9aMttt. 
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YoLXn, price, 8a. ed^dott^lettorad, 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Bj Wiluam Rahsat, M.A., Professor of Humanity 
in the UniTenity of Qlaagow. With Map, and One Hundred and Thirty ninstratUm 
Third Edition. 

t an tfa« mulU of modwn lui pr wd ■dwUrahip wHMn a moda r a te oeB^>a—.**—>4< 



y<d. XnL, price lOs. 6d., doth lettered, 

BOTANY. By JoHK Hutton Balfour, M.D., F.L.S., F.R.S.E., Professor of 

Botany in the Univeraity of Edinburgh. Third Edition, rcTised and enlarsred by Josbfh 
WiLUAXS, BID., Lecturer on Botany at the original School of Medicine, IXubUn. Nume- 
rous Engravings. 
** Farfaaiw the moat iDMtarljr dIgMt of tW lelflnoe whldi has 7«t appMred."-- WllMW. 



VoL XIV., price 8a. 6d., doth lettered, 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: Containing an Aocoant of the most Improved 
Methods of Depodting Copper, Silver, Gold, and other Metals. Third Edition, with 
Numerous IUustration& By Jaxbs Napibk, F.GLS. 
••With thia book at hand, wo dooH think It poMihIo to fatt in obtaining aatlafactoty reoolta."— ^rt JoMrari. 

VoL XV., price 9s. doth lettered, 

HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Times to the Goee of the Pdo- 

ponnedan War. Br E. Pocockb, Esq. ; Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.CL. ; Rev. J. B. Ottlkt, AJf .; 
and the late J. T. Butt, Esq. With upwards of One Hundred Engravings, from the most 
authentic sources 
•' Altogother a gom."— Oloifow CMMtn. 

VoL XVI., price 6s., doth lettered, 

PHOTOGRAPHY. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Professor of Physical Science in 

the Metropolitan School of Science, London. Fifth Edition, Numerous Engravingai 
"llnat proYo of iuOnito wnrlce to tlKwe engaged in the pursuit of tliia entertaining acii90aB."'—Art JommtL 

Vol XVIL, price Ss^ doth lettered, 

VETERINARY ART : A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Horse. Bj 

W. C Spooseb, Esq., with 50 Engravings. 

VoL XVIIL, price Ss., cloth lettered, 
EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY, comprising the History of the Egyptians, As- 
svrians, Phoenicians, Persians, Ac By the Rev. Professor Eadue, D.D., LL.D. With 
Numerous Illustrations. 
" In ail reepeeta a tboroughiy good book."— Dr. KMo. 

VoL XIX, price Ss. 6d., doth lettered, 

HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By the Rev. Thos. Arnold, D.D., 

late Head Master. Rugby School ; Sir Thos. N. Talfoubd, D.CL. ; the Rev. Professor Jkbucb, 
and others. With Numerous DlustrationSb 

VoL XX., price 7s. 6d., doth lettered, 
BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES AND GEOGRAPHY, including the Language, Geo- 
graphy, and Early History of Palestine. Edited by the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. With 
Maps and Numerous Illustrations 
" nw moat readable book on the ettl^ect in our language."— Bi^Mfl Mag<uim4. 

VoL XXL, price 12s. 6d., doth lettered, 

METALLURGY : A Practical Treatise on the Chemistry of the Metals. By 
JoHM Arthub Phillips, Esq., F.CS. Second Edition, revised. Slustrated by neariy SOO 
Engravings. 
** A tiiu qu» Hon to every metallurgltt.**— IflnlN^ Jomnud. 

VoL XXII., price 4&, doth lettered, 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in the Second and Third Centuries. 

By Jamss Axibaux Jbbbkie, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
" It u an admirable text^xmk.'*— fvonpelieai Uaganm*. 

VoL XXIIL, price Ss., doth lettered, 

HISTORY OF GREECE AND MACEDONIA, from the Age of Xenophon to 

the absorption of Qreece in the Roman Empire, including the Hlstonr of Alexander the Great 
and his Successora By Or. Ltall, Dean of Canterbury, Rev. Q. C Renouabd, B.D., Ac Jtc 
"With Numerous Illustrations. 
*' Tlae diMortationa are full, luminous, and charmingly written."— AImKa l Uvln m, 

VoL XXIV^ price 7* 6ds doth lettered, 

HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By the Rev. Thos. Arnold, D.D., 

late Head Master, Rugby School; Rev. Henbt Thompson. M.A.: Rev. Dr. Nbwicah: Rev. J. 
& OTTLsy, M. A. ; and Rev. J . U.. 'S^bkia, \( «x^<sa <& ^Mdc<rtUft College^ 



OtUBAt Edition of ilia Xnesrelopadia ]IetropoUtaxuir-«ontiiiiiod. 

VoL XKY^ price lOs. 6d., dofh lettered, 

HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By the Rev. Thos. Arnold, D.D., 

late Head Master, Riiffby School, and Others. With Numerous IllustrationSb 

VoL XXVL, price lOs. 6d., doth lettered, 
HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN POWER. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Russbl, Ac With Nnmeroub niiutrationa. 

VoL XXVIL, price 4s., cloth lettered, 

HISTORY OF GREEK AND ROMAN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. Bj 

the Right Rest. Chaxlks BLOMracLD, D.D., Hshop of London ; Rer. Dr. Whswxu., and 
other Contril^utors. 
"A more intereating and hiitnictiTe Tohuna than thU ha* not been oflbrad to tho pobUe for a long .timo^"— 
Critic 

VoL XXVIII., price 8s. 6d., doth lettered, 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY— THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. By the Rev. F. D. Mausicb, M.A. 

VoL XXIX., price 7s. 6d., doth lettered, 

HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE; including a Samy of the Greek 

Empirb and the Crdsadk& By Colonel Fbocteb, Rev. J. £. Riddlk, and Jamsb M*Coif« 
ECHT, Esq. 
** The best work on Torkoy with which we are acqnalnted.**— Ctwrto*. 

VoL XXX., price vs^ 6d., doth lettered, 

TRIGONOMETRY. By George B. Airy, F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. Edited 

by Hugh Blackbubn, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in the Unlverrity of Glasgow. 

VoL XXXL, price 6s., cloth lettered, 

COMPENDIUM OF THE OCCULT SCIENCES : Containing the Traditions 

and Saperstitlons of past times, and the Marvels of the present day, in a series of Historical 
Sketchm, by the Rev. Edwabo Smbolet, M.A., E. Rich, Esq., and other Contributors. 

" A repository of carkNU information, . . most instructiTe and intereeUng reading."— l«t«nanr 04U«U$. 

" 7uU of real leamicg.** — Frtta. 

VoL XXXII., price 128l 6ds doth lettered, 

GEOLOGY— Practical and Theoretical. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S^ 

F.6.&, Deputy Reader in Geoloflry in the University of Oxford. With Namerous Hlustrattooa 
** A nxMt admirable text-book.*'— WtMtmintUr Review. 

VoL XXXIIL, price 5&, cloth lettered, 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Fourth to the Twelfth 

Century. By Rev. J. M. Guilddto, Rer. J. B. Carwithen, and Others. 

VoL XXXrV., price Ss., cloth lettered, 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES ; First Division. From the Earliest Reoorda 

to the End of the Fifteenth Century. Edited by Isaiah M*Burm£T, B. A., F.S. A. 

VoL XXXV., price Ssw, cloth lettered, 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES; Second Division. From the Beginning of 

the Sixteenth Century to the present day. Edited by Samusl Nkil, Esq. 

VoL XXXVL, price 58., cloth lettered, 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY— MEDL^VAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. By the Rev. F. D. Madkick. M.A. 

Vol XXX VIL, price 15s., doth lettered, 

SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By Wm. Aitken, M.D. With Map. 

Vrl. XXXVin., price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 

GLOSSOLOGY; or, The Historical Relations of Languages. By Sm John 

Stoddabt, LL.D. first Dirislnn. 

VoL XXXIX., price 12s. 6d., doth lettered, 

APPLIED MECHANICS. By W. J. Macquorn Rankine, LL.D., F.R.S., 

C.E., &C., Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 
Numerous Diagrams. 

VoL XL., price Ts. 6ds cloth lettered, 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH from the Thirteenth Century to 

the Present Day. By Rev. A. I^tali. M.A., the Bi«Hor of Heskvojid, Rkv. J. £. Riddle, 
RsY. Hbnrt J. Rose, B.D., and Others. 

VoL XLL. pi ice 2s. 6d.. cloth lettered. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NATIONS, with Practical Notes and Supple- 
mentary Essays on the Law of Blockade, and on Contraband of War. By Archkb 
P L80N. Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. To which is added DIPLOMACY, by T. Ha&twrll Horse, 
B.D., of St John's College, Cambridge. Second edition. 

VoL XLIL, price 12s. 6d., cloth lettered. 

MANUAL OF THE STEAM ENGINE, AND OTHER PRIME MOVERS. 
By W. J. Macquorn Ranktnb, F.R.a, Professor of Civa Engineering and Mechanics in the 
University of Glasgow. With numerous Engravings firom Orig,lnAl liw«Vsw^>. \ 
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I. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE — BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND HIS- 
TORICAL, by nmneroiis Contribatora, vitb Introductory Essay by Professor Ckeast. 
Map and pUtes. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, lOs. 6d., doth. 

IL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Time, arranged Chronologically and Alphabetically. Edited by Isaiah M* Burnet, 6A^ 
and Samukl Nkil. Second Edition. Post 8vo, lOs. 6d., doth. 

IIL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY ; containing the lives of the most 
Remarkable Individuals of all Times and Nations. By numerous Contributors. With 
150 Ulustrationt. Second Edition. Poet 8vo, 10s. 6d., doth. 

IV. 

CYCLOP-aiDIA OF PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY; or, Gazet- 
teer OF THE World, by James Brtoe, M.A., F.G.S. Map and numerous Plates. 
Post 8vo, 128. 6d., cloth. 

V. 
BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA ; or, Dictionart of Eastern Antiqujtibs, Geoorapbt, 
Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Thsoloot, and Bibucal 
Literature. By Professor Eadie, D.D., LL.D. With Maps and IllustratioDS 
from the most authentic sources. Seventh Edition, rovbed. Post 8vo, Ts. 6d., doth. 

VIL 
ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES; or, the 
Bible presented under Distinct and Classified Heads or Topics, by Professob 
Eadib, D.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d., cloth. 

VIIL 
CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Condensed and Revised from 
the larger work of Cruden, by Professor Eadib, D.D., LL.D. Twentieth Edition. 
Post 8vo, 5s., doth. 

IX. 
DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. By 
Spencer Thomson, M.D., L.R.C.S., Edinburgh. With numerous illustrations. Eighth 
Edition. Post 8vo, 78., cloth. 

X. 
BOOK OF NATURE: A Popular CYCLOPiBDiA of the Natural and Physical 
Sciences. By Professors Schoedlkr and Medlock. With numerous Illustratioos. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 78. 6d., cloth. 

XL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY, Practical and Theoretical; includmg the 
Applications of the Science to the Arts, Mineralogy, and Physiology. By Robert D. 
Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d., doth. 

XII. 
CYCLOP-aiDIA OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES; comprising Acoustics, Astronomy, 
Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Magnetism, Philosophy of Mathematics, 
Meteorology, Optics, Pneumatics, Statics. By Professor Nichol, LL.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. One large volume, 8vo, £1 Is., doth. 

XIIL 
CYCLOPAEDIA OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES; comprising Botany, Conchology, 
Entomology, Geology, Mineralogy, Palaeontology, and Zoology. By Wm. Baird, M.D., 
F.L.S., British Museum. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d., doth. 

XIV. 
THE YOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY, Moral, Mental, and Metaphysical. Bt 
William Fleming, D.D., "Ptofeaaox oi"NV.ota3L ^Yl^q&q^V-;] SxiNSEkft University of Glasgow. 
Second Edition. Foolscap Svo, la. ^3l., AoVXu 
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AIRMAN'S (J. LOGAN, Minister of Anderston IT. P. 

Church, Glasgow) THE CROSS AND THE SEPULCHRE ; being 
a Series of Meditations on the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord. 
Foolscap 8vo, 5s., doth. 

BAIRD'S (WILLIAM, M.D., F.L.S., British Museum) 

POPULAR DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY, with nume- 
rous Engravings hy Harvey, &c. New edition, enlarged, to be completed 
in about 80 parts, 6d. each. 

BAKEWELL'S (FREDERICK) MANUAL OF ELEC- 
TRICITY, PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d., cloth. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) DIALOGUES ON INSTINCT, 

and SIR CHARLES BELL'S ANIMAL MECHANICS. New 
edition, small 8vo, 28. 6d., ctoth gilt. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 

EMINENT STATESMEN OF THE TIME OF GEORGE IIL 
New and cheap edition, 3 vols., small 8vo, 7s. 6d., doth. 

BROWNFS (CHARLES T.) LIFE OF ROBERT 

SOUTHEY, LL.D. New edition, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

BRYCE'S (JAMES, LL.D., F.G.S.) LIBRARY GAZET- 
TEER ; or, COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, with 
Preliminary Dissertation on Physical Geography. With Maps and 
numerous illustrations. Royal 8vo, £1 Is., half-morocco. 

COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 

Comprising a SERIES OF MEMOIRS OF EMINENT INDIVI- 
DUALS, LIVING AND DEAD, with a Systematic and Classified 
Index of Names. Illustrated by Sted Portraits and numerous Wood 
Sngravings. Royal 8vo, £1 Is., half-morooco. ' 

CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TUBES. Edited by John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. Twentieth edition, post 
8v0| 58., doth. 



NAPIER'S (JAMES, F.C.S.) MANUAL OP DYEING 

AND DTEING RECEIPTS, with Dumeroiu niastraUons and Samples. 
New edidon, poet Syo, lOs. 6d., doth. 

NICHOL'S (JOHN P., LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in 
the Univereity of Glasgow) CYCLOPEDIA OF THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. New and enlarged edition, with numerous Contributions by 
some of the most eminent men of the day. One large volume, 8to, 
£1 Is., doth. 

PHILLIPS'S (JOHN A., F.C.S.) MANUAL OF METAL- 
LURGY; or, the Chemistry of the Metals. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Third edition, r&nsed and enlarged, crown 8yo, 12s. 6d., cloth. 

PLAYMATE (THE) : a Pleasant Companion for Spare Hours. 
A series of interesting and instructive Stories by numerous Authors, with 
nearly 167 engravings on wood. Second edition, crown 8vo, 5s., doth. 

RAMSAY'S (WILLIAM, M.A, Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow,) MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
With numerous illustrations. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, crown 
8vo, 8». 6d., doth. 

RAMSAY'S (WILLIAM, M.A, Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow) ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior Classea. Numerous illustrationfl. 
Crown 8vo, 4s., doth. 

RAMSAY'S (WILLIAM, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of GUsgow) MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. Second 
edition, revised and greatly enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

RAMSAYS (WILLIAM, M.A., Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow) ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF LATIN 
PROSODY. Adapted for Jumor Classes, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth. 

RAMSAY'S (WILLIAM, M.A., Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow) SPEECH OF CICERO FOR AULUS 
CLUENTIUS, with Prolegomena and voluminous Notes. Second edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s., doth. 

RANKINE'S (W. J. MACQUORN, F.R.S., Professor of CivU 
Engineering and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow) MANUAL 
OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER PRIME MOVERS. 
Numerous illustrations, crovm 8vo, 12s. 6d., doth. 

ROMAN LITERATURE (MANUAL OF). By Rev. Dr. 

Arnold, of Rugby; Rev. Henry Thomson, M.A.; Rev. Dr. Newman; 
Rev. J. B. Ottley, M.A. ; and Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Numerous illus- 
trations. New edition, crown 8vo, 78. 6d,, doth. 

SOUTHGATE'S (HENRY) MANY THOUGHTS ON 

MANY THINGS : a Complete Treasury of Literary Reference. Second 
edition, small 4to, £1 Is., cloth, or £1 lis. 6d., half-bound morocco. 

THOMSON AND YOUNG'S POETICAL AND DRAMA- 
TIC WORKS. New edition. One handsome volume, medium 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
doth. 
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